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Although  amongst  tlie  youngest  of  the  sciences,  Palieontology  is 
milking  more  rapid  strides  of  })r()gress  than  almost  any  other  in 
till'  ])resent  day.  Scarcely  a  month  passes — never  a  year — with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  some  important  facts  to  the  immense  stores 
already  accumulated;  and  these  facts  are  in  ii  great  numher  of 
eases  not  the  mere  addition  of  details  Avithout  any  special  signiti- 
eance,  hut  instances  of  phenomena  calculated  to  throw  light  upon 
hitherto  ohseure  relations,  to  conlirm  douhtful  theories,  to  shake 
old-estahlished  prejudices,  or  to  necessitate  the  revision  of 
a])pareiitly  Avell-ascertaincd  prinei})les.  Amidst  all  this,  changes 
of  views  upon  even  the  most  simple-seeming  phenomena  are 
freipient ;  the  mind  is  too  apt  to  he  dazzled  hy  hasty  generaliza¬ 
tion  ;  imperfect  induction  from  ill-ohs(‘rved  facts  is  too  often 
])rcfcrred  to  patient  observation  and  analysis  ;  and  hrillidnt  theory 
dcs])ises  and  carries  the  dav  over  sober  trulh.  It  cannot  fail  to 
result,  therefore,  that  the  true  march  of  such  a  science  should  be 
obstructed;  and  that  its  revelations  should  be  discredited  by  those 
who  can  see  that  the  learned  differ  often  diametrically  in  o])inioii, 
but  Avho  are  ignorant  of  the  great  princijdes  upon  which  they  differ. 

Tn  such  a  state  of  matters  as  this,  it  is  eminently  jiroHtable  to 
meet  with  a*  work  like  the  present,  emanating  from  one  Avhose 
])rofound  knowledge  of  the  subject  entitles  him,  if  not  above,  yet 
equally  Avith  any  living  autfrority, 'to  "pf onounce  upon  the  })resent 
posituui  and  prospects  of  Ikiheontology — the  science  of  extinet 
orixanisms.  Professor  Oaatii  is  cautious  to  the  extreme — almost  to 


^  Palaeontology ;  or,  a  Systematic  Summary  of  Lxtinct  Animals,  and  their 
Geological  Helations.  Hy  Hicliard  Owen,  F.U.S.,  Superintendent  of  the  Natural 
History  Departments  in  the  Hritish  Museum,  Pullerian  Professor  of  Pliysiology 
in  the  Iloyal  Institution  of  Great  Hritain,  &c.,  tkc.  A.  and  C.  Hlack.  18GO. 
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a  fault,  it  lilialit  l>e  said — yvX  if,  when  wo  look  for  speculation  and 
theory  on  hjiiio  of  those  points  connected  with  the  science  which 
seem  most  to  invite  them,  we  are  to  some  extent  disappointed  iu 
lindini;  nothing  hut  negations,  we  are  by  the  same  disappoint¬ 
ment  assured  that  in  trusting  ourselves  to  such  a  guide,  we  shall 
not  he  led  into  dangerous  hypotheses  ;  and  that  if  with  him  wo 
iiKpiire  into  the  existing  state  of  j)  ihuoiitological  science,  we  shall 
he  allowed  to  lake  nothing  for  granted,  each  step  iu  the  proof  of 
which  has  not  been  submitted  U)  the  most  rigorous  scrutiny;  we 
shall  know  that  what  vre  hud  here  as  ascertained,  we  may  take 
with  tolerable  certainty  as  data  upon  which  to  reason  further. 

Tile  present  treatise  is  almost  a  litorad  reprint  of  the  article 

Palieontology,”  in  the  Enci/cJopad'm  IlriUnuiica ;  and  hence 
arises  an  imperfection.  In  the  hitter  work,  extinct  vegetable  life  is 
treated  nf  in  a  separate  ])aper,  and  we  miss  greatly  in  this  volume 
such  an  account  of  these'  organisms  as  would  entitle  it  to  be 
con>ivlered  a  complete  exposition  of  Paheontology.  If  in  addition 
t )  this  we  remark,  that  a  slightly  undue  })reponderance  is  given  to 
llie  vertebrate  tribes,  all-iiiteresting  as  they  are,  and  too  little 
aci*'»unt  made  of  the  inverlelwata,  without  vrhich  the  science 
would  jirobably  liave  been  non-existent,  we  have  almost  exhausted 
our  critici'>ni,  and  are  jirepared  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  what 
Pab.eontologv  has  thus  far  taught  ma  .\nd  as  we  cannot  enter 
upon  the  whole  subject,  w  e  pass  over  for  the  ])i*escnt  those  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  .science  wdiich  are  undoubted  by  ail,  and  notice  more 
particiilarl those  wliich  are,  or  have  been  until  recently,  matters 
for  much  disput  e.  And  firs'i,  as  to  the  aiiti(piity  of  our  earth,  and 
the  ccnstancv  (jf  natural  hnvs  : — after  enumerating  many  coiitri- 
hutmns  to  the  advaucenieiit  of  other  sciences,  our  author 
continues  : — 


“  Tlnally,  Palmonlology  has  yielded  the  most  imporiant  facts  to 

I  lie  liiLrhest  range  of  knowledge  to  which  ilie  Imman  intellect  aspires. 

II  teaelas  iliai  ilie  globe  allotted  to  man  has  revolved  in  its  orbit 
.ihrough  a  period  of  time  so  vast,  tliat  tlie  mind,  in  tlie  endeavour  to 
realize  it,  is  sti*ained  by  an  etfort  like  that  by  wliich  it  strives  to  con¬ 
ceive  ilie  space  ilividing  the  solar  system  from  the  most  distant 
nebula'. 

Pala'oniology  has  shown  iliar,  from  tlie  iiiconeeivahlyroniote  period 
of  tlie  dopo.''itiou  of  the  Cambrian  rocks,  the  earth  has  been  vivified 
hy  ilic  .’nil's  light  and  heat,  lias  been  fertilized  hy  refresliing  showers, 
and  waslied  hy  tidal  wave.s; — that  the  ocean  not  only  moved  in  orderly 
osiallaiioiis  regulated  as  now,  hy  sun  and  moon,  hut  was  I'ippled  and 
agiiaiotl  by  winds  and  storms;  that  tlie  almo.s})here,  besides  tliesc 
movements,  was  healthily  influenced  hy  clouds  and  vapours,  rising, 
condensing’,  and  falling  in  ceaseless  circulation.” — p.  2. 
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Ifow  has  Pahvjontolooy  revealed  all  this?  it  may  he  inquired ; 
and  llie  answer  is  simple — J5y  observation  of  phenomena,  and  hy 
the  recop;nition  of  the  principle  that  every  eifect  re(pures  an  ade- 
,|uete,  elhcient  cause.  J'or  many  miles  in  dei)th  the  crust  of  tiie 
cartli  consists  of  rocks  (or  strata)  which  are  evidently  due,  as  to 
their  present  form  and  arrangement,  to  “  second  causes,’’  /.  c.,  they 
are  not  now  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  originally  created. 
Some  sliow  signs  of  fusion,  others  are  unmistakeahiy  f  wmed  hy 
the  disintegration  and  grinding  do\\'n  of  previous  rocks;  hy  the 
action  of  air  ami  water,  entoml)ing,  as  in  vast  catacombs,  the 
remains  of  the  living  and  dying  creatures  that  existed  in  tlndr 
(lay.  “  In  short,  all  known  rocks  appear  to  have  been  brought 
into  their  present  state  by  chemical  or  mechanical  agencies.  It  is 
iii'leed  easy  to  say  that  these  appearances  are  deceptive,  and  that 
these  rocks  may,  with  perfect  ease,  have  b{‘eu  created  just  as  wc‘ 
I'iiid  them.  Put  it  is  not  easy  to  retain  this  opinion  after  having 
cai'ciully  examined  them.  For  the  evidence,  that  they  are  of 
secondary  origin  is  nearly  as  strong,  and  of  the  same  kind  too, 
as  it  is  that  the  remains  of  edihees  lately  discovered  in  Central 
America  are  tlie  work  of  man,  and  were  not  created  in  their  pre¬ 
sent  condition.”* 

All  these  secondary  processes  re(|uircd  tunc — how  much,  reckoned 
in  years,  it  is  impossiljle  to  calculate ;  but  that  the  period  has  been 
inconceivably  vast  is  indubitable,  if  analogical  reasoning  be  good 
for  anything  at  all.  The  ])rocesses  by  which  these  strata  were 
firmed  were  doubtless  similar  in  nature  to  those  v/hich  we  sei‘  in 
operation  still  continually.  Sedimentary  strata  are  perpetually  in 
course  of  f  irmation,  at  the  bottom  of  ])onds,  lakes,  or  ocetins,  and 
at  the  deltas  or  mouths  of  rivers ;  and,  by  observing  the  rate  at 
which  these  are  dejiosited,  and  calculating  fir  the  jihysical  ditf'r- 
ences,  well  marked,  between  deposits  of  rajiid,  and  those  of  slow 
accumulation,  as  vrell  as  by  marking  the  countless  myriads  of 
generations  of  living  creatures  that  lived,  died,  and  were  buried  in 
their  layers,  we  may  attain  to  some  imperfect  idea  of  the  extended 
periods  necessary  for  the  formation  of  any  one  of  these  strata.  If  we 
acc(*pt  this  mode  of  computation  as  legitimate,  we  ariivi'  at  results 
with  which  the  mind  in  vain  strives  to  g;ra])])l<'.  Fhe  Xiagara 
river  has  probably  been  40  or  d0,T)()0  yea.rs  culling  backwards  its 
gorge  from  (iuc'enstown  to  the  present  falls.  The  delta  of  the 
iMississip])i  can  scarcely  have  been  formed  in  less  than 
years.  And  in  that  part  of  our  own  island,  in  Kent,  Sur¬ 
rey,  and  Sussex,  known  as  the  Valley  of  the  AVeald,  there  is 
evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  a  river  mighty  as  the  oiui 
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iiieiitioned — tlic  clraiiiap:o  of  a  formor  continent  whose  place  is 
now  unknown,  which  tlcjwed  for  aj^es  and  formed  a  delta 
feet  in  thickness,  charged  with  the  remains  of  long  since  extinct 
species  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

The  banks  of  this  nameless  old  river  were  covered  with  forests 
of  coniferous  trees  of  the  I’iiie  and  Araucarian  families,  with  Cveu- 
dea'  and  Ferns ;  and  were  haunted  by  gigantic  reptiles,  herbivorous 
and  carnivorous,  some  of  which  rivalled  in  bulk  the  mammoth  and 
the  ele})hanl  ;  its  waters  were  inhabited  by  amphibiie  of  the  same 
great  class,  ch icily  crocodiles  and  chelonians  of  extinct  s})ecies  and 
type  ;  by  numerous  lishes,  too,  of  the  old  ganoid  order,  and  by  shells 
whose  families,  and  even  genera,  still  exist  in  our  ])ools  and  rivers, 
though  the  s])eeies  be  all  gone.  Winged  re}>tiles,  too,  occasionally 
Hit  ted  amid  its  woods,  or  sped  over  its  Vmoad  bosom  ;  and  insects 
(d*  the  same  family  as  that  to  which  our  dragon-tiies  belong,  spent 
the  first  two  stages  of  their  existence  at  the  bottom  of  its  pools  and 
shallows,  and  the  terminal  one  in  darting  over  it  on  their  wings  of* 
delicate  gauze  in  (piest  of  iheir  prey.*'* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  now  to  the  bitter  warfare  at  first 
wagi'd  ])etween  geologists  and  divines  when  the  great  age  of  the 
world  Avas  originally  promulgated  as  a  scientific  dogma.  As  no 
geologist  now  doiilds  this  great  age,  so  no  believer  in  revelation  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  become  acipiainted  witli  the  subject,  sees  in  it 
any  stumbling-block  to  his  faith.  The  antiipiity  of  the  earth  has 
no  direct  connection  Avith  the  history  of  niairs  introduction  to  his 
dwelling-place ;  and  it  is  of  this  history,  and  of  that  of  his 
redemption — not  of  the  cosmogony  of  the  earth — that  Scripture 
treats.  To  those  Avho  think  it  necessary  to  shoAv  that  the  llihle 
reveals  not  onlv  the  AvaA*  of  sah^ation,  but  also  all  scientific  truth, 
such  a  statianeiit  as  this  Avill  Inu'e  no  force.  Ihit  CA'en  to  them  it  may 
be  ])roA’ed  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  /vwy/Ay/  history  of  our  earth, 
Avlu‘11  rightly  interpreted,  that  is  contradictory  to  its  geological 
history  ;  anid  further  than  tliis  it  Avoiild  appear  superfluous  to  go. 
Leaving  this  preliminary  branch  of  the  subject,  and  passing  on  to 
the  more  special  domain  of  IkdcContology  proper,  avo  find  our 
author  continuing  the  preA*ious  cpiotation  as  folloAvs  : — 

With  those  conditions  of  life,  ralivonioloev  demonstrates  that  life 

'  ^4/ 

has  been  enjoved  duriiur  the  same  countless  thousands  of  A'cars  ; 
and  that,  Avith  life,  from  the  heginning,  there  has  been  death.  The 
earliest  testimony  of  the  liAung  thing,  Avhether  corid,  crust,  or  shell, 
in  the  oKlesj  fossiliferous  rock,  is  at  the  same  time  ])roof  that  it  died. 
At  no  period  does  it  a}*[)ear  that  the  gift  of  life  has  been  monopolized 


*Ha::h  “  Skctch-ifook  of  Popular  dcolo^y,”  p.  1'Ja. 
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l,v  eontcnipornvv  individuals  tlirono^li  a  stacrnant  sameness  of  untold 
lime;  i^  been  banded  down  from  o*enerat ion  to  i^^Mieration, 
Mild  siKvessively  enjoyed  by  tlie  countless  tliousands  that  constitute 
the  species,  l^divontolopfv  fiirllu'i*  teaclies  that  not  only  the  indi¬ 
vidual  hut  the  S]H*eies  ]H‘rishes ;  that  as  death  is  balanci'd  by  frene- 
rati<m,  so  extinction  has  been  concotnitant  with  the  creative*  })owcr 
^^•lneh  has  continued  to  provide  a  succession  of  s})ecies ;  and  further- 
Hiere,  that  as  ivi^ards  the  various  forms  of  life  which  this  ])1anet  has 
supported,  there  has  been  ‘  an  advance  and  proi^ress  in  the  main.’ 
'riius  we  learn  that  the  creative  force  has  not  deserted  the  earth 
diirino*  any  of  the  e]^ochs  of  ireoloe^ical  time  that  have  succeed(*d  to 
the  iirst  manifestations  of  such  force;  and  that,  in  respect  to  no  one 
cIm^s  of  animals,  has  the  o]icration  of  creative  Ibrce  been  limited  to 
()iu‘  Livol(\o‘ical  epoch  ;  and  perha])S  the  most  important  and  siijrniti- 
caiit  result  of  ]>ala'ontoloi[:^ieal  research  has  been  tlie  establishment  of 
llie  tfiiOui  Ol  t/lC  COUt  (OK  (ij  flic  ur<f<ftKc<l  hcCOKH  mj  nf  Itcoo/ 

tlmiK-'i.  * 


Tn  this  brief  quotation,  cautiously  worded,  tire  euimeiated 
several  very  iuqiortant  principles,  which  merit  some  detailed 
conmieiit.  These  are  :  the  (‘xisteiice  of  animal  and  ve^’ctahle  life 
tliroiigh  immensely  prolonged  periods  upon  our  globe  ;  the  dt'ath, 
extinction,  or  disappearance  of  species,  as  well  as  individuals; 
the  appearance  of  new  species  from  time  to  time,  subsequent  to 
original  creation,  in  obedience  to  a  law  somewhat  obscurely 
specitied  as  a  ‘‘creative  force, or  an  “  ordained  becoming  and 
a  general  “advance  and  progress’’  in  the  “organisms  in  the 


mam. 


I.  When  first  the  mark  of  a  fern  or  tree  was  observed  upon 
coal ;  when  marine  shells  were  found  upon  mountains  and  buried 
deep  under  the  earth  far  away  from  the  sea  ;  when  fossil  skeletons 
of  various  animals  were  discovered  ent(mibed  in  the  rocks ;  tlic 
natural  and  correct  idea  was  that  these  indicated  the  previous 
(‘xistenco  of  such  ferns,  trees,  mollusca,  or  vertehrata,  Sco.  Jhit 
as  the  principles  of  geology  became  ascertained,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  strata  in  which  many  of  these  were  (‘inhedded  must  liave 
been  deposited  incalculable  ages  ag(^ — a  difficulty  which  w*as 
irreconcileable  ^yith  the  received  dogma  that  the  earth  liad  only 
existed  0,000  or  8,000  years,  unless  some  theory  could  be 
invented  equal  to  the  emergency.  A  great  variety  (jf  crude 
hypotheses  were  the  result  of  tliis  attempt  to  make  preconceived 
notions  accord  udth  observed  scientific  facts.  Some  cut  the  knot 
at  once  by  supposing  that  all  these  rocks,  with  their  included 
fossils,  had  been  originally  created  just  as  they  now  ajipear — a 
conclusive  theory,  the  folloudng  out  of  which  in  other  sciences 


^  Paleontology,  p.  o. 
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v**oiil(l  nooossaiily  put  ini  (‘iid  to  rescairh  and  induction  alto^-otlier 
The  carlic'^t  rw‘lv(‘d  d()ctrLuc>  on  this  subject  conceived  losdls  to 
h(‘  niere  illu'^ioii^,  uot  repre^ontinp:  any  pa-eviously  liviup:  creature-: 
hut  ])rodu(‘e(l  in  a  vaih'ty  of  unineanini;*  ways.  Tims,  an  Italian 
hotaiii'^r,  ^lattioli,  and  A'rricola,  a  (leviiPin  miner,  pro])ouuded  th<‘ 
d.octrine  tliat  fossil  orp:anic  shapes  were  due  to  a  (‘crtaiii  “  fat  tv 
matter”  fermented  l\v  heat.  Again,  Fallopi<'), 

of  i^idua,  considered  that  they  were  generated  hy  fermentation : 
lun  tliis  not  ajepearing  to  liim  suliicient  to  account  for  tlie  wholv 
of  til'/  plienomena,  the  ivsi(luum  was  supposed  to  he  owing  to  tli  • 
“  luniultiious  movmnents  of  terrc'-triad  I'xhalations.'”  Althougii  a 
c*e!ehrated  professor  of  anatomy,  “  lie  taught  tliat  certain  tusks  of 
elephants  dug  up  in  liis  time  were  mere  c'arthy  concreLioiis  ;  ai'/g 
consistently  with  lliese  ‘principles,  lie  tven  went  so  far  as  to 
(*on^id(>r  it  ]Vi*ohahle  that  tlie  vases  of  ^[onte  Tesfaceo  at  Iioni!' 
Wore  natui*a]  impressions  stamped  in  the  soil.’”'  Others  con- 
sidered  tlic'-'e  f'><si]<  a.s  mere  stones  which  liad  assumed  peculiar 
fu'ins  in  consequence  (»f  the  induence  of  tlv'  lieavenly  ]>odies ; 
and  others  vrere  r  .i'isHed  witli  pronouncing  ihem  mere  “  sports  of 
nature. ”f 


VdliiUi  the  time  arrived  wlien  the  iveJ  sigiiide'ince  of  f>':-il 
forms  could  no  longer  he  douhted,  long  nroeesses  and  rev(  hihou-^ 
oi*  opinion  liad  still  to  he  ]'>msed  through  ])efore  the  true  dieoiy 
of  their  formation  an.l  deposition  was  arrived  at.  They  \:vv' 
supposed  to  liave  Ik'eu  h'fc  hy  the  retirhig  sea — to  have  h'ecii  ce.-'t 
up  hy  vo!eanoe> — hut  tin/  liypotliesis  tliat  found  tlie  glvate^^ 
favour  and  was  npr^-t  gonerailv  adonted  vras  that  of  the  general 


S.'C  Lycll’s  Trincijlc'?  of  Gcolop-y,"  Otli  edit.,  p.  22. 
t  TiiC'C  'vvoe:  spcculfiticiis  wore,  I'cvlmps!,  acoord-uico  v.’itli  t’lO  FO-cr.llcI 
it'.ilosophy  of  tlic  sixtecr:t!i  century.  But  it  j^cems  to  have  boon  reserved  for  the 
yen’  ISotl  to  put  the  cliiuox  to  nil  absurdity  in  psoudo-seienco.  A  Mr.  (.>illr.''[-io 
■writes  n  book  entitled  the  ‘‘Theology  of  Geologists.  ’  which  he  disputes  entirely 
ihnt  God  could  make  the  “  inoustrous  and  horrible  lizards ’’ that  are  found  in 
some  cf  o!U‘  .‘strata  ;  but  coucciving,  in  his  visdom.  that  they  must  b.ave  born 
made,  ho  atlrlimtes  them  to  the  devil;  but  aftcrward.s  sees  reason  to  thiiik  that 
they  may  be  th.o  bodily  remains  of  the  fallen  angels  themselves.  Lest  we  should 
be  supposed  to  misi‘cpre.sent  him,  we  will  quote  one  passage  literally: — 

“Some  ithilosophcr  of  mark  is  in  the  belief  that  the  bodies  of  the  apostate 
croTv  were  deposited  somewhere ;  and.  if  so,  those  fossil  remains  may  bo  discoven  d 
.-ome  day  licrcaftcr.  In  sncli  belief  have  we  some  sort  of  approximation  to  the 
lopk  fact  >  Nay,  what  hinders  one,  taking  a  hint  from  the  metempsychosis  or 
transmigration  doctrine  of  the  blast,  from  suppo'-'ing  that  these  horrible  lizai/B, 
and  ether  still  more  b.orri^de  momsters,  were  tlie  outer  shells  of  devilish  scnl-'', 
diluted,  so  to  .‘jpe.ak.  to  the  dozenth  degree,  or  to  any  degree  of  attenuation  whic'.i 
you  may  prefer.”  (See  j'p.  bO  1.) 

lie  afrerward<  opino.s  tliat  “  innocent  man  wouM  liave  liis  correspondent  or^ 
palpable  imago  in  the  gentle  quadrupedal  and  bipedal  gramiiiivora  ;  while  angels, 
seraphic  and  cherubic,  might  possibly  have  been  imitorially  mirrored  in  sncli  living 
creatures  :is  peaceful  mammoth  calees  of  roots  and  glasses.” 
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Tl  ^vas  supposed  that  when  the  waters  overflowed  tlio 
all  the  outer  shell^  vras  la’okeu  up  and  mixed  with  the 
wa'ar,  and  witli  tlie  remains  ot*  tlie  animals  and  ]flants  destrovod 
l,v  the  ilood,  and  wore  alh'rwjirds  deposited  as  lossililerons  r»)eks. 
Attraetive  as  was  this  hypotliesis,  as  appearing:  to  reeoneile 
iMdillietiii"  views,  a  more  earei'iil  eonsideration  of  the  regular 
1111(1  orderly  (lispositioii  ot  the  strata,  and  the  alh.tmeiit  (d‘  ei'rl.dii 
()rpmie  remains  to  defined  limits,  eonld  not  fail  to  eiuise  it  to  ke 
aliaiidoned.  It  was  only  very  slowly,  liowever,  that  the  true 
iianlo  ot  torniation  in  snccession,  during'  immensely  protracted 
pcriotls  of  time,  eamc  to  ho  fully  iveoaiiized ;  and  the  .Nc/rz/re  of 
ancient  organi^^ms  may  ho  considered  almost  as  the  ])rodiictiou  of 
{\\o  ninetec'iitli  eentnry — not  yet  ])erfect,  nor  can  we  even*  ho])e 
tlnit  it  can  be  so.  ]*dnch  as  is  known,  tliero  is  yet  indotiniu'ly 
iiiore  nnknowii.  On  one  most  interesting  and  imjiortant  ipiesiion 
v,-e  are  yet  jirofoundly  ignorant.  We  know  that  down  to  a 
certain  de])lh  helow  the  surface,  or  ratlier  down  to  the  h'vel  of 
(•u'tain  strata,  vee  find  the  remains  of  organisms  ;  vre  know  tlnit 
liclow  these  wo  hml  rocks  of  sedimentary  origin,  in  which  ;is  yet: 
110  tr.ices  of  previous  life  liave  been  detected,  ihit  vrlietln’r  this 
indicates  the  point  in  the  earth’s  liistory  when  life  first  a])])e:ir(''!, 
or  whether  it  merely  sliows  that  at  this  ])eriod  the  eonditioiis  for 
fossil-preservation  hecamo  favonrahle,  wo  eannot  tell.  An 
i  iiporlant  eoiisidoiulion  hearing  on  tliis  point  is  thus  stauMi 
])v  tlie  vrriter  of  arlicle  “Geologv,”  in  the  Kiiri/rlopirfiia 
nritdiUiiv"  : — 

Aliliong’ii  few  traces  of  lifc  liave  lidlierfo  hocii  found  in  (lie 
Cfnabrian  rocks,  and  no  unnliercd  rocks  hekov  tUeni  arc  at  present 
known,  yet  the  conehision  that  liu'  novr  first  "oegan  noon  the  glol^e  is 
onetluit  is  anything  1)ut  satisfactory  to  on;*  mind.  Kvcii  on  fclie  sup¬ 
position  iliat  no  more  fossils  shonld  ever  he  found  in  Cambrian  or  sill! 
c;ri’iier  rocks,  the  possibility  of  1  lie  existence  of  full  assemblages  of 
earlier  life  remains  the  same.  Jfad  general  metamor])liie  action 
s])read  a  fevr  siag’cs  Idghcr  than  it  lias  done,  and  the  Silurian  and 
Devonian  rocks  of  Jhirope  and  Anncrica  and  other  ])a.rts  of  the  globe 
been  aflected  by  it,  so  as  to  liave  then’  organic  remains  oblitcraficd, 
and  become  gencrallv  converted  into  ervstalline  schists,  it  would 
have  been  argued  that  the  cariioniferous  period  was  that  in  wliieh 
life  commenced  ipion  tlie  globe.” — Yob  X\b  p. 

2.  Five  times  at  leasY  in  tlic  known  Idstorv  (d‘  tlic  organic 


*  Five  times  at  Last.  According  to  many  geologists,  tlie  iinmLor  of  complete 
changes  in  tlic  Fauna  and  Flora  of  oiir  ancient  earth  was  very  much  greater  tlinii 
this — some  say  twenty  or  thirty  times.  For  the  illustration  of  the  principle,  which 
is  tiiat  species  do  disappear,  the  smaller  Riimhcr  is  suflicicrit ;  nor  does  it  seem 
needful  to  he  exact  as  to  the  precise  frequency  of  such  disappearances. 
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lif(‘ of  tlio  onrtli  have  the  inhahitaiits  changed  ontirolv  ;  tliat  i< 
fiv(‘  ]H‘rio(ls  he  markt'd  out,  erich  of  whicli  contaiiiCMl  ik^ 

livin'^’  sjtrrir.s  that  liad  existed  in  the  former  one.  Th«‘  same 
families  and  ireuera  were  re])reseiited,  for  the  most  part,  in  sneees- 
siv(‘  ]K‘iit)ds,  l)nt  witli  speoitie  ditfereiiees.  Tliese  changes  wore 
not  i‘deeted  ahrni)tly;  ]»rohahly  at  long  intervals  one  sj»ecies  after 
anotlua*  disap])eared :  hnt  hi‘fore,  or  simnltaneonsly  with  siuh 
disa]»pearanc(',  a  new  one  took  its  place  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
until  tinally  not  (Uie  of  the  original  ones  was  left.  Such  is  tlic 
general  rule;  and  yet  as  onr  knowledge'  of  the  snhject  at  ])reseut 
stamls,  it  is  not  invariahly  the  case.  Twice  the  thread  of  exist¬ 
ence  seems  to  have  heen  ahniptlv  leroken;  once  at  the  junction  of 
the  secondary  and  tertiary  periods,  where  a  gap  a})pears  to  kc 
formed,  only  crossed  hy  microsco])ic  diatomaceay  and  one  shell,  airl 
om coral,  according  to  Hugh  3Iiller;  and  again,  hetween  the})alic- 
ozoi(‘  and  the  secondary  division,  where  the  chasm  is  only  crossed, 
if  at  all,  hy  two  donhtfnl  species  of  plant.  It  is  not  im})rol)ahlo, 
howc'ver,  tlial  future  researches  may  disco^•er  links  of  much  move 
close  conneclion,  even  between  these,  than  has  hitherto  heen 
suspected.  Ik-ofi'ssor  Owen  remarks,  ‘Uhat  species,  or  forms  so 
recognized  hy  their  distinctive  characters  and  the  power  of  propa¬ 
gating  them,  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  have  successively  passed  away, 
i'^  a  fac't  no  longer  (piestioiied.  That  they  have  heen  exterminated 
hy  exce])tional  cataclysmal  changes  of  the  earth's  surface  has  not  been 
]»roved."*  lUit  H'/f  f/  do  sjtecles  perish  ?  We  see,  or  think  we  see, 
reasons  why  an  individual  life  should  he  limited  in  time.  Obvious 
ehanges  of  tissue  take  ])lace,  the  natural  tendency  of  which  is  the 
destruction  of  tlu'  vitality  or  activity  of  the  organism.  Ihit  no 
such  change's  as  these  can  be  observed  in  the  individuals  of  a 
specie's.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  last  generatiem  e)f  a  disa})pearing 
rae'c  is  as  hardv  and  vigorous  as  the  first.  Our  autheu’  acknow- 
h'd  gos  that  but  little  can  be  said  demonstratively  e)n  this  point. 
Alan,  during  his  reign,  has  had  some  influence  on,  and  heyond 
this,  some  expe'rienev  of,  the  elisn})pearane'e  of  species.  lie  has 
liunteHl  down  certain  beasts  of  prey,  and  well  nigh  exterminated 
them,  as  well  as  others  less  lujxioiis,  as  the  dodo,  and  the  dinornis. 
lie  has  witnessed  even  recently  the  disappearance  of  many  birds, 
amongst  others  the  hook-hilled  parrot  of  2Sew  Zealand  and  the 
(treat  Auk  of  ourowii  islands.  “As  a  cause  of  extinction  in  times 
anterior  toman,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  assign  the  chief  weight  to 
those  gradual  changes  in  the  conditions  affecting  a  due  supply  of 
sustenance  to  animals  in  a  state  of  nature,  which  must  have  ac- 
com])anied  the  slow  alternations  of  sea  and  land  brought  about  in 
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tho  of  g-eol()p:ieal  tiino."*  This  can,  however,  only  apply  to 
tt'rre>tnal  animals,  exce])t  perha])s  in  certain  cases  where  a  (lee])er 
,,r  a  .shallower  sea  may  possibly  he  unfavonrahh^  to  continued  life. 

Ill  the  case  of  land  animals,  tln're  are  (‘irciimstances  renderini: 
tliem  ohnoxlons  to  exlirj)atinii:  intiuences.  Our  author  considers 
that  in  propcntioii  to  the  hulk  of  a  spivies  will  he  the  dilHcultv  of 
tlie  contest  which  it  has  to  maintain  aL,^ainst  surroundinji:  at^encies. 
The  larger  the  animal,  the  more  likely  it  will  he  to  Miller  from 
st-a^ons  (*f  scarcity  or  drought,  or  to  he  made  a  ])reyoffroni  itscmi- 
>|>icuou^  size,  hy  predatory  tril»es.  The  larg(*r  species  are  also  much 
prolilic  than  the  smaller.  ‘‘The  actual  presence,  tlu'refori', 
(»f  r  iiiali  s])ecies  of  animals  in  countries  where  larger  sjHries  of 
the  same  natural  lamilies  formerly  existed,  is  nut  the  conseipience 
(»1‘  (h'generation — of  any  gradual  diminution  of  the  size  of  such 
>pecies — hut  is  tlu'  result  of  circumstances,  which  may  he  illustrati'd 
hv  the  fahle  of  “The  Oak  and  the  Heed;'’  the  smaller  and  feebler 
animals  have  hent  and  ac(*ommodated  themselves  to  changes  to 
which  the  larger  sjiecies  have  succumhed.”t  The  causes  operative 
in  the  extiiugion  of  species  are  thus  summed  up  : — 

” 'fhat  their  limitation  in  time,  in  some  instances  or  in  some 
iiK'nsure,  may  ho  due  to  constitutional  changes  accumulating  hy  shnv 
(h'grees  in  the  long  course  of  generation,  is  possible.  Hut  all  hitherto 
(thsei’ved  causes  of  extir])ation  point  either  to  contimnnis  slowly 
operating  geological  changes,  or  to  no  greater  sudden  ('anse  than 
the,  so  to  speak,  spectral  appearance  of  mankind  on  ii  limited  tract 
of  land  not  before  inhabited,  it  is  most  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
e.xtinction  of  species,  prior  to  man's  presence  or  existence,  has  been 
due  to  ordinary  causes — ordinary  in  the  sense  of  agreement  with  the 
laws  of  organization  and  of  the  never-ending  mutation  of  the 
geographical  and  elimatal  conditions  on  the  earth’s  surface.  The 
species  and  individuals  of  species  least  adapted  to  hear  such  iiitlueiices, 
ami  iuca})ahle  of  modifying  their  organization  in  agreement  there¬ 
with,  have  perished.  Jvxtinction,  therefore,  on  this  hypothesis 
implies  the  want  of  self-adjusting  power  in  the  individuals  of  the 
s])ecies  subject  thereto.” — p.  oh‘d. 

It  can  scarcely  he  doubted  that  in  this  passage  the  expressions 
are  so  cautions  as  to  verge  upon  obscurity  ;  and  that  the  account 
of  the  extinction  of  species  may  be  interpreted  as  meaning  almost 
anything  or  nothing,"  accoi’ding  to  "the  phase  of  mind  of  the 
reader. 

n.  If  little  satisfactory  can  he  ascertained  concerning  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  species,  still  less  is  known  on  their  origin.  Sjiecies  have  been 
observed  disappearing,  and  in  some  few  instances  pcrJtapH  the  last 
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individual  lia*^  l)Con  srcn  alivo ;  l>ut  no  one  lias  ever  consciou<<ly 
seiai  tli(‘  //V.«7  ;  i‘rofes>or  <  >\vou  says,  tliat  “  on  the  more  invstvvi- 
oil';  siil»j(‘ft  oi*  tlioir  eoniinij:  into  beina;  no  /e///Mias  yet  l)00u  thrown 
]>y  ('X])orini(  lit  or  ohst'rvalinn."^  'i'lie  leanu'd  Avriter  is  a^iiiu 
.‘•ninew'hat  oliseinv  on  tins  »int.  latterly  (lisavo\vin^i»;  the  hypo- 
of  “  (l(‘V(‘lopiiient  "  as  sn])])orted  either  l.y  Do  ^laillot, 
Laniareh,  llie  aiillior  of  the  “  VestiLces,”  or  ^lessrs.  AVallaee  airl 
Darv.'in,  and  (.  <[ual]y  rv  ])udiatin,i>’  tine  “  dep:eneralion''  theory  of 
ihiil’on,  lie  still  s(‘cnis  to  lie  a  lieliever  in  develojmient'’  in  some 
jorin  ;  o'r  to  say  tlie  least,  in  the  ])roduetion  of  species  hy  “secoinl- 
ary  can  e-  (]>.  40-))  ;  holding  tliat  hioli'aisls  may  (iitertain  this 
i  iv‘a,  witl'oiit  eomiiiittini^  theniselves  to  any  eiirrent  theory  on 
the  moil  of  ojn'rafion  of  sueli  second  cause,  lie  liolds  tliat 
althoiiuli  the  nature  vof  the  forces  <»perating  to  produce  a  iiclicii  or 
oia*  (*f  tlie  al^’a'  nif'V  not  he  so  weii  understood  as  those  concerned 
ill  the  foi'uiatioii  oi’  a  c”ysi.  il,  yet,  “  llial  the  s])(  cies  of  the  iniin- 
ralo^i^t  and  tine  hoian.*  t  should  he  owiiiit  to  inlliuaices  so  dilferent 
O'  is  iiiijdicd  oy  the  o[)i'ratiou  of  a  sec(»ud  cause,  and  the  direct 
iiiterfoix'iice  of  a  iirst  cause  is  not  ])ro]»:ihle."t  lie  sereins  also,  hy 
a  coiitiiiuatioii  of  this  ])assn;;(‘,  to  ex])ress  some  coiihden.ee  in  tlie 
erfiticidi  jirotluctitm  j)  rot  ozod  hy  external  iiiilueuces  ;  hut  “with 

r«-a'artl  to  the  sjiacies  of  higlier  organisms,  distiiip;uisluih]e  as  jdants 
and  animals,  tln'ir  origin  is  as  yot  only  matter  of  specnialKni.” 

it  would  liavo  hoen  moro  satisfactory  to  the  curious — and 
amoiig't  thc'-e,  in  such  matters  as  the  ])rc^seiit,  Ave  rank  ourseh'cs 
— liad  tlio  ])rofossor  s|)oken  out  moro  decidedly  his  own  views  on 
dcv(‘lopmcnt.  .\cknowdedging  that  there  are  principles  based  on 
rIgoi-(»us  and  extensive  ohservatiou  of  fticts,  wdiicli  have  tended  lo 
inijiro-':  on  thi'  minds  of  tlie  closest  reasfjuers  in  hiology  the  con¬ 
viction  of  a  “  i'ontinuously  operative  creational  laAV,”:J: 

he  (»ih  rs  no  suggestion  wdiatevi'r  as  to  tlie  mode  of  o])eratioii  of 
Mich  a  law,  and  leaves  tlie  reader  in  douot  ns  to  wdiat  is  meant  hy 
it — wliethor  it  i-;  to  hi'  uiuhr^tood  as  a  ‘‘creation,”  or  only  as 
e  “  .0  vi‘]o]>nK'iit.”  j'h.e  ])riuci}des  ahov(‘  referred  to  are  eiuime- 
r.»t-  1  e.''  “  tlie  lae.v  of  irrelative  or  vegetative  repetition;  the  hnvof 
miity  of  plan  or  relations  to  an  archetype;  the  jdiciiomcna  of  par¬ 
ti  leiiogi'iiesis  ;  and  the  iprogressive  deiparlure  from  general  type  as 
exemplified  in  the  series  of  species  from  tlieir  first  introduction  (o 
till'  ])rcsent  tiiiu‘.”S  Yet  the  hnv  suggested  as  tliat  in  eontinuoiis 
c>]H'ralion  i.s  most  vaguely  suggested  as  the  “ordained  liccomiiig  of 
living  things.*' I  (Commenting  upon  the  theory  of  “  Yatural 
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as  propouivlocl  hy  ^Iv.  l^avwin,*  ouv  niUlior  tluis  sums 
iiT)  ]u<  vio’A'^  oil  “  J  )evolopinent  — 


‘H')l)serv;ition  of  animals  in  a  slato  of  naiuro,  liowcvov,  is  still 
nYjinml  to  show  their  (leiuovo  of  ])lasti'hty,  or  tlie  extent  to  which 
varieties  do  occur;  wherehy  grounds  may  l)e  had  tor  jiidifino*  c>(’  the 
pi\)hahility  of  the  elastic  lio-amenls  and  joint-sirnci arcs  of  a  tcliiu* 
I'oDi,  for  examjde,  heinu:  sn])erindnced  upon  the  moi’e  simple  strnc- 
iiire  of  the  toe,  with  the  non-retract ile  claw,  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Ji  succession  of  varieties  in  time. 

“  Farther  discoveries  of  fossil  remains  are  also  needed  to  make 
known  the  antetypes,  in  Avlii'cli  varietii's,  analo^-ous  to  tlie  (»l)se]vcd 


See  tho  Ech’cfir  for  ?tlarcli,  for  an  account  of  this  theory. 

Oiir  notice  of  Mr.  Daiavin’s  work  in  t^ic  March  nnmher  was  chiotiy  concerne<l 
with  its  scientific  aspect.  As  a  supplojnent  to  this,  and  i)earin^  upon  its  loaical 
merits,  and  its  moral  tentlencies,  vre  subjoin  tho  following  brief  extracts  from  the 
Jfoili/  Express,  of  ]\larcii  2Sth  : — They  form  part  of  an  acute  analysis  of  the  book 
by  Archbirdiop  Mliatcley. 

‘‘  I  must,  in  the  first  place,  observe  that  Darwin’s  theory  is  not  inductive — not 
based  on  a  series  of  acknowledged  facts  pointing  to  a  fjoiif'ral  concludun — not  a 
proposition  evolved  out  of  the  facts,  logically,  and  of  course  including  them.  To 
use  an  old  figure,  1  look  on  the  theory  as  a  vast  pyramid  resting  on  its  apex, 
and  that  apex  a  mathematical  point.  ...... 

*•  Let  no  one  say  that  it  is  held  together  by  a  cuiivdudi'cc  argument.  Dach  saru  s 
of  facts  is  laced  together  b}"  a  series  of  ^A'-siimptions,  and  reiietitions  of  the  one 
false  principle.  You  cannot  make  a  good  rope  out  of  a  string  of  air  bubbles.  .  .  . 

‘•The  preteii'lcd  physical  ]»hilosophy  of  modern  days  strips  man  of  all  his  moral 
attributes,  or  holds  them  of  no  account  in  the  estimate  of  liis  origin  and  place  in 
the  cre.ated  world.  A  cold  atheistical  materialism  is  the  tendency  of  the  so-c:ilh  I 
material  philosophy  of  the  present  day.  Not  that  I  helicvo  tha.t  Darwin  is  an 
atlicist;  though  I  cannot  but  regard  his  materialism  as  atheistical.  I  think  it 
untrue,  because  oppo.^od  to  the  obvious  course  of  nature,  and  the  very  op-posite  of 
inductive  truth.  And  1  think  it  intensely  mischievous.*’  ..... 

After  entering  somewhat  minutely  into  the  scientific  objections,  the  writ:  r  c'u- 
clr.des  with  these  w’ords  : — 

“  I  need  hardh^  go  any  further  with  these  objections.  Dut  T  cannot  conclude 
Avi^hout  expressing  my  detestation  of  the  theory,  bccaime  of  its  uiitlinching  mate¬ 
rialism  ;  because  it  has  deserted  tho  inductive  track,  the  only  track  that  leads,  to 
j  hvsical  truth  ; — because  it  utterly  repudiates  final  cause.<,  and  th.ereby  indicates 
a  demoralized  understanding  on  the  part  of  its  advocates.  In  some  rare  instances 
it  shows  a  wru'lciTul  credulity.  Darwin  seems  to  htdieve  that  a  white  bear,  by’ 
I'Cing  contined  to  tlie  slops  lloating  in  tho  Polar  basin,  might  he  turned  into  a 
Avhalo;  that  a  Lemur  might  easily  i)0  turned  into  a  bat ;  that  a  throe-toed  tapir 
might  bo  tlie  great  grandfather  of  a  horse!  or  the  progeny’  of  a  horse  may 
(in  America)  have  gone  back  to  tho  tapir. 

“Put  any  startling  an(L(suppo£e(llnoA'el  puradox,  maintained  A*ery  boldly’,  and 
with  something  of  imposing  plausibility,  prcducos,  in  some  minds,  a  kiinl  of  pleas¬ 
ing  excitement,  which  rredisposcs  them  in  itsfivoar;  and  if  they  are  unused  to 
careful  ivflcetion,  and  averse  to  the  labour  of  accurate  iiivo.stigation,  they  will  be 
likely’  to  conclude  that  what  is  (apparently)  original  must  he  a  production  of 
original  griiius,  and  that  anything  very’  much  ojipo.sed  to  prevailing  notions  must 
be  a  grand  discovery, — in  short,  that  whatever  comc.s  from  ‘  tho  bottom  of  a  aycU’ 
must  be  tlio  ‘  truth’  supposed  to  be  hidden  there.’’ 
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ones  in  oxistincr  spocirs,  inifrlit  have  occurred,  seriatim,  so  as  to  o-i  - 
rise  ultimately  to  siu-li  extreme  forms  as  the  "iratle.  ^ 

“  This  ajiplicatiou  of  ]>aheontoloirv  has  always  been  felt  by  mvself 
to  be  so  important,  that  I  have  never  omitted’ a  jn-oper  opportuihtv 
for  im])ressimr  the  results  of  observations  showincr  the  '  more  crencra- 
lized  structures'  of  extinct,  as  compared  with  the  ‘more  specialized 
forms*  of  i-ecent  animals. 

“  Jhit  observation  of  the  effects  of  any  of  the  above  lu'pothetical 
transmiuinir  inlluenees  in  chan^niiir  any  known  species  into  anotlier 
has  not  yet  been  recorded.  And  ])ast  experience  of  the  chance  aims 
ol*  human  fancy,  unchecked  and  unrruided  by  observed  facts,  shows 
how  widely  they  have  ever  glanced  away  from  the  gold  centre  of 
truth.*** 

Tlio  (jrucrdJizafioi}  of  stiaictiiro  hero  referred  to  in  opposition  to 
spcrtaJtzafidiu  hinirs  directly  n])on  the  views  of  the  luithor  as  to  the 
“  ttdvaime  ;nid  ]>rogress  in  the  main”  of  organisms;  but  Ave  pass 
(»yer  this  ])art  of  the  subject,  in  order  to  come  to  a  point  of  iimnc- 
diate  ]»ractictd  interest — one  connected  Avith  the  history  of  man 
and  the  ])eriod  or  date  of  his  introduction  upon  etirtli. 

-Vmidst  all  the  mutations  of  geological  opinion,  it  has  generally, 
[»erhaps  universally,  been  ludd,  that  all  the  knoAvn  geologicai 
periods  or  e])ochs,  eA*en  to  the  j)ost“j)leiucene  or  ])leistocene,  Avere 
comj)leted  l^efore  man  appeared.  It  lias  certainly  never  been  sus- 
])ected  (until  recently)  that  man  liad  seen  Avhat  is  called  the  Drift- 
])eriod.  It  has  been  a  receiA'ed  article  of  belief  in  science  and  in 
liistory,  that  the  earth  Avas  jirepared,  in  great  measure  as  aat  uoav 
see  it,  before  any  human  inhabitants  took  possession  of  it.  liecent 
discoA'cu’ies,  howevei’,  liaAT  tended  to  unsettle,  in  some  measure, 
this  beli(*f:  and  to  indicate  (shovJd  their  (iKfherfieifjj  he  (lemon- 
strafed)  that  the  duration  of  man’s  sojourn  on  this  ])lanet  dates 
from  a  someAvhat  nun’e  remote  e])och  than  aa'c  liaA^e  been  accus- 
timied  t(y  consider.  AVhat  are  these  discoveries?  and  Avhat  is 
their  significance  ? 

C  I'rtain  tlint  AA’eapons — so  appearing — haAT  been  from  time  to 
time  disco ven'd  in  stratified  gravel,  by  independent  iiiAX'stigators, 
both  in  Trance  and  Imigland.  In  the  A’allev  of  the  Somme,  near 
Abbevilh‘  and  Amiens,  great  numbers  of  these  flints,  uoav  techni- 
call\  knoAA  n  as  celts,  liaA'c  been  discovered  by  ^I.  Jloncher  de 
i'erthes,  from  1S47  up  to  the  present  time.  Similar  bodies  have 
bemi  disco A'ered  hy  3Ir.  PrestAvich,  iMr.  FloAver,  and  many  others, 
in  biUgland,  17  and  feet  beloAA'  the  surface,  in  undisturbed 
ground.^  So  far  all  seems  innocent  enough  ;  hut  Avhat  are  these 
celts,  and  AA'hat  are  the  strata  in  Avhich  they  are  found  ?  In 
these  bi'ds  nf  graAxl,  from  Avhich  the  flints  were  taken,  there  are 
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foiiiul  tlie  remains  of  animals,  wliicli  have  always  heen  considered 
to  have  been  extinct  before  the  advent  of  man — the  Mammoth, 
the  liliinoceros  tiehorrhinns,  the  Cerviis  somonensis,  Ursns  speheus, 
and  “  of  a  large  extinct  llovine  animal."*  ^Iureov(‘r  “  Hint  weapons 
have  been  discovered  mixed  indiscriminately  with  the  bones  of  the 
extinct  cave-bear  and  rhinoceros,  (hie  in  particular  was  met 
witli  beneath  a  tine  antler  of  a  reindeer,  and  a  hone  of  tlie  cave- 
1, car,  imbedded  in  the  superticial  stalagmite  in  the  hoiie-cave  at 
Ihixliam,  Devonshire,  during  the  careful  exploration  of  tliat  cave 
conducted  by  a  committee  ot  the  Geologi(*al  Society  of  London  in 
ISoS  and  AVithout  entering  upon  too  many  details,  we 

iiiav  say  that  evidence  seems  conclusive  on  the  point,  that  these 
Hints  (whatever  may  he  tlieir  origin  or  nature)  were  deposited 
where  they  have  now  been  found,  during  the  post-])leiocene,  or 
drift-])eriod  ;  how  far  hack  in  time  this  extends  cannot  he  deter- 
niined  ;  hut  most  certainly  very  much  beyond  the  years 

wliich  have  been  most  commonly  ceded  to  man. 

The  (piestion  then  stands  thus  : — If  these  Hints  he,  as  Ih’ofessor 
Owen,  and  most  of  our  highest  authorities  state,  “  un(|uestiouahly 
fa'^hioned  by  human  hands, either  the  drift-period,  during  which 
these  l)eds  of  gravel  were  deposited,  was  very  much  mort*  recent, 
and  of  shorter  duration  than  is  generally  supposed  ;  or  man  has 
lived  upon  this  earth  during  a  much  more  extended  period  than 
has  ever  heen  hitherto  assigned  to  him  ;  for  the  circumstances 
under  which  these  so-called  weapons  are  found,  fori jid  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  they  can  have  heen  introduced  either  by  accident  or 
design  into  the  position  they  now  occupy,  at  any  period  suhsecpient 
to  the  formation  of  the  gravel  beds.  The  ])henomena  of  the 
“drift”  tend  to  ])reclude  theHrst  hypothesis  ;  though  a  most  ri'cent 
(j(o!()fli((iI  period,  it  is  still  remote  as  calculated  by  our  divisions 
of  time,  and  must  have  occupied  periods  of  time  very  protracted. 
The  ]H)int  of  contest  necessarily  involves  the  nature  and  origin  of 
the  Hint  bodies  themselves.  Are  they  of  human  manufacture  or 
not  y  The  discussion  pro  and  con  has  hemi  warmly  wiiged. 

Ju  Air.  Ih’estwiclds  pa})er,  read  before  the  Loyal  Society  on  Alay 
‘JGth,  he  endeavours  to  ])rove  that  the  Hints  were  the  work  of 
man  ;  that  they  were  found  in  undisturbed  ground  ;  that  thtw  are 
a:^sociated  with  the  remains  of  extinct  mammalia ;  and  that  the 
period,  though  adate  geological  one,  was  anterior  to  the  surface,  as 
to  its  minor  features,  assuming  its  present  outline.  Jle  is  also 
of  o])inion  that  these  later  gi'ological  changes  may  havi' been  of 
shorter  duration  than  is  generally  su])])osed.  Air.  Labhage  was 
(piite  convinced  that  these  “celts’'  were  of  human  origin;  but 
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indicatiMl  a  variety  of  ways  in  wliieli  they  have  hoou  intro- 

<hiee(l  into  tlieir  ])reseiit  ])osillou  suhveqiieut  to  the  deposition  of 
tlie  strata.  !Mr.  Ih'ans,  of  Nash  ^lills,  read  before  the  Soeietv  of 
Anti(|uaries  on  June  ‘Jnd,  eertaiii  facts  wliieli  proved  ahiiost 
h(‘vond  Controversy  the  d<*po>it  of  these  Hints  synchronously  witli 
tlie  existence  of  tlie  nianinials  of  the  drift  ;  and  considered  it 
“  nearly  indis])ntahle  that  at  a  remote  ])erio(l,  j^ossihly  hefore  the 
sepai’atioii  ‘of  Iv.p/iaml  from  the  continent,  this  portion  of  the 
ii:lohe  was  dtaisdy  peopled  hy  m:in.’’  In  short,  the  geoloa’ist<j 
almost  to  a  man,  assert  these  Hints  to  have  heon  fashioned  hy 
human  a;;(  iicy,  and  to  hav(‘  been  dr])ositevI,  in  accordance  witli 
ordinary  laws,  wliere  tleey  have  now  been  iound,  and  to  helon^^  to 
tie'  same  period  as  the  strata.  Others,  with  less  knowled;j:e  of  the 
suhj(‘ct,  hut  with  much  zeal,  and  much  disinclination  to  liave  old- 
estahlislu'd  o[)iuions  disturbed,  deny  altoLj:other  that  these  “celts’’ 
ai’e  anythiiiLC  more  than  liints,  accider.tally  so  found,  and  chi])])ed 
hy  many  collisions  with  eacli  other,  and  other  stoaies.  In  sa.yini^ 
thi^  ve  do  not  w  ish  to  he  understood  as  iniplyin;;’  that  the  f^eohe 
alsts  a]‘e  necessarily  rig*ht  in  their  theory,  and  their  opponents 
wi’oiu';  it  (-nly  does  so  happen  tliat  in  tliis  (piestion,  the  men  of 
si*ience  and  ji^rsomd  observation  are  ran^uvd  on  one  side  of  tlie 
controversv,  and  those  of  less  distinction  on  the  other.  AVe  have 
in>]K''ctetl  some  of  these  Hints  now  in  the  possessioiiof  LvirC’liarles 
Lyc‘ll,  and  we  must  confess  that  they  exhibit  stroiiji;  of 

desii»n,  which  it  is  diihctdt  to  inia;;’ine  accidentally  developed. 

l?rofessor  Owen  so  fan*  commits  himself  to  a  decision  as  to  say, 
nderrin;^-  to  this  subject,  that  “recent  discoveries  indicate  that,  in 
th'*  case  of  the  last  two  (piadrupeds  (tlie  EJcphd^  j/rihioffridifs  and 
R Jt i it a  rude  primitive  human  race  may  have 
Hnished  the  veirkof  extermination,  beji'un  hy  a.ntecedent  and  more 
Lceneivd  causes.”*  AVhatever  be  the  truth  of  the  theory,  the 
vi^rdict  of  an  authority  such  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  cannot  fail  to  be 
hiehlv  va.luable  and  interestimi:.  Jfe  savs  : — 


‘•The  a’roat  number  of  fossil  instruuLcnts  which  have  been  likened 
iO  hatchets,  speai’-heads,  and  wedefos,  is  iriiiy  wonderful.  Afore  than 
of  them  have  alreadv  been  met  within  the  hist  ten  vears,  in  the 

4,- 

valley  of  the  Somme,  in  an  area  Hfteen  miles  inlena’th.  f  infer  that 
a  trllie  of  savaiLces,  to  whom  the  use  of  iron  wais  unknown,  made  a 
Ion '4*  stjourn  in  this  rea’ion  ;  and  I  am  reminded  of  a  larg’e  Indian 
niOiind,  which  1  savr  in  Sv.  Simond's  Island,  in  (Jeor^’ia — a  mound 
len  jicivs  in  area,  and  havlnu'  an  averaav  heiuht  of  iive  feet,  eliielly 
composed  of  casi-away  oyster  shells,  ihroieekout  wliich  arrow-lieads, 
stone-axes,  and  Indian  ])otterv  are  ililfused.  If  the  neighbouring 
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rivoT,  llio  Alui;ili;inui,  oi*  llic  sc*:i  wliioli  i.'i  at  liaiul,  slioiilil  liivado, 
swiv])  away,  aud  siraiity  llio  coiiti'iiis  of  tliis  iiioaiid,  it 
j)i\)iliu*o  a  very  aiialoa:our>  aocuimda' ion  i>l‘  lunaaii  iiiijiU'iiuMits, 
uiiniixail,  perlia}).s,  with  huiiiau  boiu's.  AltliouLrli  tla*  a(i*v)inj»ai!yi!»t’* 
slu'Hs  are  of  HvIiil;*  s])eeies,  I  believe  tlu'  anti(juity  oi*  the  Al)beviil(‘ 
and  Amiens  Hint  iu^,iriiments  lO  bj  very  great  indeed,  if  euinpared  to 
iliO  limes  of  history  or  tradition.*’ 

After  giving  the  usual  geologic  arguhients  in  favour  of  ibis 
posiiion,  he  [)roceeds  to  add  : — 

‘‘  Lastly,  the  disa})})eararit e  of  the  i'le[)hant,  rhinoceros,  ami  other 
ecnera  ol  (quadrupeds  now  foi'i'igii  to  Ihirope,  implies,  in  1ik(* 
Manner,  avast  lap.^e  of  age  a  ing  ilu*  v*r:i  in  which  (lie  fossil 

implements  were  trained,  and  that  of  ihe  invasion  of  Claul  bv  the 
Kmmiiis.” 

Discoveries  so  intcTesting  and  iuipovtant  as  these  cannot  have 
been  made,  nor  eontnrversies  so  animated  have  been  waged,  wiih- 
oiit  the  opponents  of  reveahal  truth  finding  in  them  wher(‘witbal 
to  impugn  the  authenticity  of  Scriptural  ilistorv.  Yoiir  Dihle  ” 
(rliey  boldly  say),  “  states  that  man  was  created  about  (),()<)()  yt'ars 
ago;  our  senses  tnid  our  rea-on,  seiiaititically  employed,  assure 
us  that  he  existed  on  the  earth  unnumhered  tliousands  ol’  years 
iK'fove  tliat  ])eri()d: — vrhieli  would  you  wish  us  to  believe ‘r”  1  H* 

course  such  (iiiesthms  have  heeu  asked,  and  it  behoves  us  to  ho 
pre])ared  Avith  an  answer.  For  whilst  we  are  not  tiuthoiTsed,  even 
in  nmtters  of  science,  to  be  led  tn.vay  by  every  clamour  of  “lo  lu  r(',” 
or  “lo  there  I”  v.'o  should  l‘e  verv  unwilling,  on  tlie  grounds  of 
'pivconeeived  ojiiiiion^  dogmatically  to  ojijiose  the  rational  conclu¬ 
sions  of  a  sound  induction,  from  well-autlienticatcd  jdiciiomena. 

Defu’c  founding  any  theory  of  revised  chronology  upon  new 
data,  wo  should  ho  eertain  tliat  those  data  are  trust worlliv.  It 
must  he  proccdj  by  tlic  most  rigid  scriuiny,  that  these  “celts” 
must  have  heeu  chipped  and  (otherwise  worlo'd  by  man,  and  that 
no  natural  processes  could  have  formed  tliem.  It  must  also  he 
proved  that  they  Avere  actually  deposited  Avilh  the  strata  of  the 
drift-])eriod,  and  not  suhseijuepitly  intriKluced.  And  sujiposing  all 
this  (lone,  and  that  Ave  acknoAAdedge  tliat  a  r.ice  (d*  men  HatmI 
before  and  during  the  post-pleioccne  period,  contemporaries  of  the 
noAv  extinct  mammalia  of  that  ago,  aroAAT  not  entitled  to  conclude 
AATtli  ^Ir.  FrestAvich,  one  of  our  ablest  geologists,  that  these  facts 
AA'ould  not  “  of  neces.uty  carry  back  man  in  past  tiimg  more  than 
they  (Avoiild)  bring  forward  the  great  extinct  mammals  towards  our 
oAvn  time — the  evidence  luiving  reference  only  to  relative,  not  to 
ahsoliite  time.’’  lie  also  sees  no  reason  against  the  conclusion 
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that  this  jK'i’iod  of  man  and  tlio  extinct  mammals — supposik^- 
their  contemj)oraneity  to  he  proved — was  brought  to  a  sudden 
end  by  a  tenn)orary  inundation  of  the  land  ;  on  the  contrarv,  he 
sees  much  to  sup})ort  such  a  view  on  purely  geological  consi¬ 
derations.-’* 

I'urthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  according  to  our 
most  learned  Jliblical  critics,  the  chronology  of  the  Old  Testaiuent 
is  by  no  means  settled.  In  the  dilferent  versions — as  tlie 
]Iel>rew,  the  Samaritan,  and  the  Septuagint — there  occur  most 
material  variati^ms,  of  such  extent  as  to  leave  much  room  for 
susj)icion  of  our  knowledge  <>f  these  ancient  computati(ms.  Thus, 
according  to  the  Samaritan  version,  the  period  of  time  that 
i‘la])scd  between  the  creation  of  Adam  and  the  Flood  was  l,*do7 
yt‘ars ;  according  to  the  Hebrew,  it  was  l,oOG  years;  and 
accin'ding  to  the  Se])tuagint,  ‘J,lG‘d  years.  In  like  manner,  the 
period  between  the  Flood  and  the  call  of  Abraham  is  variously 
computed:  by  the  Hebrew  account  at  GG7  years;  by  the 
Samaritan,  1,017  ;  and  by  the  Greek  l,‘d4G  years.  So,  also,  the 
whole  ])eriod  between  Adam  and  the  birth  of  Christ  is  computed 
by  various  authorities,  of  almost  equal  eminence,  to  com])rise  from 
0,480  yc‘ars  to  (>,084  years — such  critics  as  Archbishop  Usher  and 
Suidas  ditfering  as  much  as  :2,000  years.  Probably,  as  the  writer 
of  “Chronology,”  in  the  Envijvlopivdid  lirifanaird,  observes,  “all 
that  can  be  gathered  from  these  conflicting  statements  amounts  to 
this — that  the  true  epoch  of  the  creation  of  the  wvwld  is  utterly 
uukiiown.”  And  we  may  therefore  fairly  conclude  that  no  ])oint 
of  faith  is  involved,  nor  would  be  endangered,  should  it  be  found 
necessary  to  extend  the  duration  of  man’s  past  existence  even 
more  bevond  the  chronologv  of  Suidas  than  his  is  l)evoiid  that  of 
lusher.  How  much  time  might  be  retpured  lor  the  changes  of  the 
drift-period  we  cannot  compute*,  but  if  the  detluctions  of  science 
require  the  jirolongalion,  even  to  a  great  extent,  of  our  antedilu¬ 
vian  history,  we  can  see  no  objeclioii,  deduced  from  our  present 
svstem  (d‘ clironoloixv. 

A\e  have  discussed  this  subject  at  sucli  length  that  we  cannot 
enter  upon  some  other  topics  which  we  had  marked  for  comment, 
as  the  “Fossil  Footprints,”  and  the  law  of  “Correlated 
Structures,”  by  which  an  extinct  oi’ganism  can  lie  j)ictorially 
reconstructed  fi*oni  a  single  bone.  Of  this,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  giving  the  great  “  Cuvierlan  laxw  :  ” — “  Fvery 
o;ganis(Hl  being  forms  a  whole,  a  single  circumscribed  system,  the 
parts  of  which  mutually  correspond  and  concur  to  the  same 


Tor  many  reforonces  to  this  subject,  sec  the  “  Year-Book  of  Facts'’  for  18C0, 
by  Jolm  Tinibs,  F.8.A.,  pp.  -oli,  et 
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clefinitivo  action  hy  a  mutual  iv-actiou.  Xouo  of  those  parts  can 
fliiinLCO  ^ntllout  the  others  also  chaupup:;  and  eousequeiitly  each 
part,  taken  separately,  indicates  and  gives  all  the  others.”* 

Kveii  did  our  space  permit,  it  would  he  im])ractieahle  to 
extract  with  advantage  from  the  descri])tive  ])arts  of  this  work,  as 
(.nr  author  seems  as  carefully  to  avoid  anything  pictorial,  as  he 
(l,,e>  theorizing.  But  we  must  give  his  conclusion,  as  containing 
the  i/wrai  of  lkihrontolog\’. 

111  the  survey  which  has  heen  taken  of  the  various  forms  of 
life  that  have  ])assed  away — of  their  characters,  succession, 
jj^enlogical  position,  and  geograjdiical  distribution — if  1  liave 
-.iiccecded  in  demonstrating  the  adaptation  of  any  structure  to  tlu' 

(  xigi'ucies,  habits,  and  vreil-heing  of  tlu'  speci(‘s,  1  have  fullilled 
one  o1>joct  whicli  1  had  in  view — viz.,  to  set  forth  the  l)eneticence‘ 
and  intelligence  of  the  Creative  iN)wer. 

“  If  ill  all  the  striking  changes  of  firm  and  proportion  which  have' 
passed  under  review,  we  could 'discern  only  the  results  of  minor 
iiioditications  of  a  few  essential  elements,  we  must  he  the  more 
btrikingly  impressed  with  the  unity  of  that  c*ause,  and  with  the 
wisdom  and  power  which  could  produce  so  much  variety,  and  at 
the  same  time  such  perfect  endowments  and  adaptations  out  of 
ineaiis  so  sim])le.  .  .  . 

“  Everywhere  in  organic  nature  we  see  tiie  means  not  only  sub¬ 
servient  to  an  end,  hut  that  end  accom])lished  hy  the  sini])h‘st 
means.  lienee  we  arc  compelled  to  regard  the  Great  Cause  of  all, 
not  like  certain  ])hilosophical  ancients,  as  a  iinif  irni  and  quiescent 
mind,  as  an  all-])ervading  aniwa  )n)nnli,  hut  as  an  active  and 
anticipating  intelligence.  J^y  applying  the  laws  of  comparative 
anatomy  to  the  relics  of  extinct  races  of  animals  contained  in  and 
ciiaracterising  the  different  strata  of  the  earth\s  crust,  and  corres- 
])onding  with  as  many  epochs  in  the  world’s  history,  we  make  an 
important  step  in  advance  of  all  preceding  philosophers,  and  are 
able  to  demonstrate  that  the  same  jiervading,  active,  and  henefi- 
cent  intelligence  which  manifests  His  power  in  our  times,  has  also 
manifested  His  power  in  times  long  anterior  to  the  records  of  our 
existence.  .  .  .  And  thus  the  highest  generalizations  in  the 

science  of  organic  bodies,  like  the  Newtonian  laws  of  universal 
matter,  lead  to  the  unequivocal  conviction  of  a  Cireat  First  Cause.’'t 
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*  “  Ossemen’s  Fossiles,'’ Ito,  tom.  1  (1812),  p.  o8. 
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TriE  GIJEAT  AiniADA  EIGIIT.-N,,.  I. 

>roi;E  than  tvv.i  tIl..u^all.l  years  before  tl.e  <rreat  Anon,].,  fi,.l  ,  v 
.'•at  enthrone, I  on  tlu-  sIoih-s  of  Ae-aleos"  and  snl^  i  •  ”  ‘ 
armada  sliattered  on  the  narrow  sinis  of’Saltmis  bv V" 
ehaminons  of  , lie  freedom  of  ninnW;,,,]  l„  ‘’i  '  ’  -"‘ftait 

ilioso  Atlieman  freemen  and  tlie  astute  and  d-n-in./'ri  •  to 
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on  the  puny  States  whose 
artnies  of  tl.e  I'mil  overthrow  to  tlie 
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iornied  his  fleet  Thn  h..  ^  i  ^  smaller  vesse  s 
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measures  of  Theinistoeles  •  lint  ^  ^  prejiaratory 
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oonrairt'  prompt  seamanship  they  dashed  at  once  among  the 
(diiliised  scpiadrons  of  the  armada,  which,  drawn  from  all  countries 
1)V  il»e  sheer  pressure  of  tyranny,  had  neither  prinei})le  of  unity  nor 
luart  for  the  work.  The  CJ reeks  made  up  for  poverty  of  nund>ers 
l*v  that  activity  and  daring,  wherehy  again  and  again  in  the  worhl's 
iii>iory  a  handful  of  freemen  has  mastered  a  host  of  slaves.  The 
(len>e  crowd  of  Persian  ships  in  the ‘‘ narrow  seas”  confused  their 
(‘Volutions,  and  confounded  the  ])lans  of  their  commanders.  The 
(iiveks,  light,  lithe,  and  swift,  dash  in  and  out  at  will,  d'he  lum- 
hi'iing  Persians  get  wearied  with  the  ceaseless  onsets  of  the  nimhle 
and  rapid  enemy.  Shiji  after  shij)  falls  into  the  hamls  of  the  hanly 
a>sailants,  or  is  sent  hotlily  to  rest  on  the  rocks  ludow.  d'heii  whole 
>;|n:idrons,  cut  olf  from  tlte  main  force,  hegiii  to  waver  tind  to  hack 
(Hit  td  the  tight  ;  aiul  evening  sees  the  whole  armada  chased  in  coii- 
f’lision  and  wreck  into  the  o])en  waters,  while  Xerxes,  with  his  vast 
army  round  him,  feartid  lest  the  daring  Greeks  should  hum  his  bridges, 
and  cut  olf  his  retreat  to  Asia,  coinmeneed  an  im])etuous  lliglit.  lie 
pressi'd  with  his  sick  and  starving  troops  along  the  track  hy  which  he 
had  advanced  with  such  im])erious  ]u*ide  ;  and  at  length,  with  a  mere 
wreck  of  that  s]dendid  array  which  had  detiled  before  him  a  seven  ilays’ 
poni])  at  Abydos,  he  gained  the  Asian  shore.  Thither  the  Greeks  would 
one  day  follow  him,  and  exact  from  his  successors  an  awful  retribution 
tor  all  the  miseries  which  his  impious  ambition  had  wrought. 

Once  only  since  that  (lay  has  the  sun  shone  on  such  a  scene  as 
•hose  blue  waves  of  Salaniis  ])resented  that  autumn  morning,  when 
the  l)i*ight  intellect  and  freedom  of  Euro])e  wrestled  with  the  dull 
su])erstition  and  tyranny  of  Asia  for  the  mastery  of  the  world. 
Salamis  settled  it,  and  settled  it  for  ever;  from  that  day  to  thif> 
Knrope  has  given  art,  science,  law,  government,  and  religion,  to  Asia 
and  to  mankind.  It  was  but  a  little  band  of  freemen  that  won  the 
viet(jry.  Athens,  too,  was  but  a  s})eek  compared  with  the  vast 
dominions  of  the  despot.  And  what  was  England  in  size  aiul  power 
eom])ared  with  the  huge  temporal  and  spiritual  emj)ires  which  she 
defied  and  contjucred  on  that  yet  more  glorious  day,  when  the  Eoi’d 
v.Tought  mig’htilv  at  our  Salaniis  for  the  liberties  of  mankind.  There 
is  certainly  a  striking  parallel  between  these  great  battles — the 
greatest,  perhaps,  ever  fought  by  man.  Tliey  are  alike  in  the  vast 
prejiarations  and  overwhelming  force  of  the  invaders,  who  were 
incumbered  by  the  very  magnitude  of  their  own  array — in  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  national  force  of  the  defenders,  which  was  moi*e  than 
compensated  in  either  case  by  individual  energy,  daring,  and  martial 
skill.  The  stake  of  tlu) 'battle  \^ts  the  sam(} — the  woidd’s  llberiy  and 
jirogress ;  while  tlitw  run  ])arallel  in  another  feature,  the  grande.st 
and  most  eharaeteidstic  of  all — the  decree  (jf  God  that  all  systematic 
and  magniheent  assaults  on  the  liberties  of  mankind  should  tail. 
Here  the  ])arallel  ends.  From  tlie  higher  ])oiut  of  view  the  English¬ 
men  must  bear  the  palm.  The  Greeks  would  have  tied  if  they  could 
— there  was  schism  in  their  camp  and  their  fleet.  Fifty  thousand 
of  Greek  race  marched  with  Xerxes  to  the  field.  \\  hile  in  England 
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there  was  a  zeal,  a  unanimity,  a  lii^h  resolution  to  conquer  or  to  die  for 
liberty  and  the  (ios])ol,  unmatched  in  the  history  of  mankind,  .'md 
why?  Substantially,  1  believe,  bc'cause  (I recce  fought  for  freedom, 
Knjxland  for  "odliness.  Clrcccc  for  all  that  the  Creator  has  made 
pre  cious  to  the  creature  ;  Kn inland  for  all  that  the  Lord  Christ  has 
made  dear  to  the  liuman  soul.  The  questions  at  issue  in  the  lifth 
century  before  Christ  were  the  questions  of  a  half-developed  man- 
liood  ;  in  1588  A.o.,  they  comprehended  the  whole  of  man’s  material 
interests  and  spiritual  prerogatives,  his  well-being  for  time  and  for 
eternity.  Kngland  was  conscious  of  all  this — Greece  was  not.  Eng¬ 
land  knew  her  God — Greece  did  not.  England  fought  consciously 
with  the  glorious  assurance  that  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  was  upon 
lier  side.  And  never,  ])erhaps,  has  the  God  of  battles  so  signally 
made  bare  his  arm,  as  when  the  huge  Armada  of  the  spiritual  despot 
who  claimed  the  right  to  make  a  dreary  dead-level  waste,  not  of  this 
world  only,  but  of  the  universe,  was  shattered  in  the  narrow  seas 
by  the  mariners  of  England,  chased  by  storm  and  lightning  round 
our  rock-bound  northern  coasts,  and  thing  back  a  wreck  to  Spain. 

I  spe.ak  of  the  deiiance  of  the  Armada  as  the  detiance  of  a  spiritual 
tyrant.  Do  not  sup])ose  that  the  question  at  stake  was  simply  the 
political  inde])endence  of  England.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
ipiestion  felt  to  be  at  stake  was  the  liberty  of  souls.  So  all  lionest 
Englishmen  understood  it.  So  Elizabeth  herself  understood  it.  Just 
as  to  the  Greeks  the  great  king  was  the  incarnation  of  i)olitical 
despotism,  so  to  the  i^roiestants  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Po])e 
was  the  incarnation  of  the  pvincijJe  of  spiritual  tyranny,  and  the 
chief  director  on  earth  of  all  that  murderous  artillerv  which  the 
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devil  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  souls  of  men.  These  are  strong 
words,  but  those  who  know  the  Ihigland  of  the  sixteenth  cciituiy 
know  that  it  is  true.  And  just  as  Athens  said  to  the  amliassadors  of 
the  great  king,  “  So  long  as  the  sun  holds  his  course,  Athens  will 
never  come  to  terms  with  Xerxes,”  so  said  England  to  the  Lloman 
des])ot  by  maintjiining  Elizabeth’s  throne. 

Hut  before  proceeding  to  develop  this  the  vertebral  column  of 
Elizabethan  politics,  it  will  bo  needful  to  pre.scnt  some  })icture  of  the 
changed  relations  of  England  to  the  continental  powers,  as  com- 
])ared  with  the  preceding  eeniuries ;  v>diich,  rightly  understood,  will 
make  the  history  of  the  Tudor  era  more  plain.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  under  Edward  II.  for  instance,  the  proportion  of  power 
between  England  and  the  continental  monarchies  was  altogether  in 
faVour  of  England.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  Tudors,  it 
was  as  decidedly  against  her.  The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found, 
not  in  the  decay  of  the  English  monarchy,  but  in  the  consolidation 
of  the  continental  sttiles.  William  the  Conqueror  was  the  strongest 
monarch  in  Christendom.  The  realm  of  England,  from  causes 
which  1  cannot  now  discuss,  was  a  unity,  in  a  sense  in  which  no 
other  state  in  Euro]H‘  could  be  regarded  as  one.  Xever  until  Louis 
XL,  who  died  in  l•18^>,  left  a  French  monarchy  to  his  successors, 
did  France  attain  to  such  unity  and  strength  as  England  possessed 
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iiTKlor  tlio  earliest  Anp*]o-Xonrian  kinprs.  The  rroiTnan  empire 
lu'ver  won  tlmt  unity  nt  all.  France,  split  into  preat  teiulal  ])ro- 
viiurs,  the  duke  of  each  beinp^  sometimes  Sironpfer  than  the  kin«^% 
and  (Jermany  divided  into  electorates,  under  an  elected  head,  were  in¬ 
capable  during  tlie  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  of 
that  settled  ])olicy  and  that  concentration  of  effort,  vdiieh  Emdand 
could  mostly  bring  to  bear  on  her  political  ends.  Spain,  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  floors,  was  nowhere  in  the  account .  The  victory  of  Philip 
AuLTustiis  at  Povines  in  1*214,  was  more  a  victory  over  liis  own  nobles 
than  over  the  German  Emperor  and  the  J\)pe.  St.  J^onis,  in  one 
way,  a  noble  one,  Philip  le  J^el  in  another  way,  an  ignoble  one, 
carried  on  the  work  of  the  consolidation  of  the  French  monarchy: 
l)ut  hardly  till  the  time  of  Louis  XL  or  even  Francis  L,  can  it  be 
regarded  as  complete.  Ibit  from  that  time  France  grew  mighty  in 
power  and  in  wealth,  and  tliC  monarchy,  which  in  1115  had  suc¬ 
cumbed  at  Aginconrt  to  Englishmen,  in  1515  was  challenging 

Italy  as  an  appanage  to  its  crown.  LTnder  F rancis  I.  France  steppetl  at 
once  into  the  front  rank  of  European  powers,  and  but  for  the  co-ordi¬ 
nate  development  of  S})ain,  which  made  our  alliance  important  to 
cither  monarch}',  would  have  thrown  England  into  the  shade.  It 
was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century  that  S})ain  began  to  take  rank  as 
a  great  European  monarchy.  Columbus  threw'  the  great  ])ow’er,  the 
power  of  gold,  into  her  hands.  Within  a  generation  of  his  dis¬ 
coveries  Ave  find  her  advanced  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ])OAver  and 
splendour;  her  monarch,  the  able  grandson  of  Isabella,  holding  the 
sce})tres  of  Burgundy, .  the  Xethcrlands,  ^lilan,  Naples,  and  the 
great  German  empire  in  his  single  hand.  Against  these  two 
])owerful  empires  the  Tudors  had  to  maintain  the  greatness  of 
England  ;  Avhilc  that  which  had  been  the  mainspring  of  her  strength, 
her  unity,  liad  been  seriously  im])aired.  Edw'ard  111.,  or  rather 
his  grandson,  left  the  legacy  of  a  disputed  succession.  The  bloody 
Avars  of  the  Roses  drained  England  of  her  strength  to  an  extent 
which  seems  hardly  credible.  The  rolls  of  the  first  Parliament  of 
Henry  Vlll.  shoAv  how  nearly  the  old  nobility  had  been  exter¬ 
minated.  BetAA'ecn  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  AAdiich  opened  the 
bloody  drama,  to  the  battle  of  BosAVorth,  Avhich  closed  it,  a  ])eriod 
of  oO  years,  8U  princes  of  the  blood  arc  said  to  haA'e  perished.  At 
the  close  of  this  contest,  it  AA'as  no  longer  ])ossible  for  England  to 
present  that  pow'erful  contrast  to  France  and  Spain  Avhich  she  had 
])resented  a  century  before.  .  The  pasitian  of  England  under  the 
4'udor  became  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  old  reputation  for  pluck 
and  d(^ggedness,  and  a  certain  easy  habit  of  success,  still  clung  to 
her.  These  great  monarchies  looked  at  her  much  as  a  huge  bully 
looks  at  a  bra\'c  dog,  Avhich  he  feels  that  he  ought  to  master  easilv, 
but  somchoAv  he  does  not  like  to  A'cntnre  too  near  the  fangs.  Great 
Avis(h^m  and  great  ])rudencc  Avore  needed  during  the  Tudor  age,  to 
maintain  the  unity  and  deA*elop  the  internal  resources  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  thus  maintain  England  in  her  high  position  in  comparison 
with  the  continental  poAvers.  And  this  unity,  this  internal  tran- 
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qnlllity,  was  jnst  ilu'ir  difrioiiH y.  I’hc  litlo  of  ITonry  VTI.  was  rsfson. 
tially  inromj)le1o.  The  Voi’kists  still  put  forward  tlio  doscondain^ 
of  tlio  Duke  of  fdarouro  as  the  true  heirs  of  the  throne;  and  eacri  of 
the  Tudor  luonarohs,  (h>wn  to  Klizaheth  herself,  had  with  oiu'  hand 
to  compress  with  strouir  ufi-ipe  the  serpents  of  intestine  discord,  while 
with  the  other  they  hehl  the  banner  of  Knii’hind  in  the  front  rank 
oi*  the  monarchies  of  the  Wi>rtd.  Fortunately,  will  was  a  stroin*- 
inirrc'dient  in  the  'fitdor  constitution.  Jhit  they  needed  all  they  Innf; 
ami  we  should  be  slow  to  jndcrc  them  for  laide  exercises  of  it,  when 
we  see  what  Iviiglaml  became  in  their  liands.  d’he  maintenance  nt* 
their  succession  airainst  all  ehallenjrcrs  was  the  vital  (ptestion  with 
them  and  with  Fnp^land,  and  it  is  one  of  tlu'  two  great  hinges  of 
tludr  age. 

'fhe  second  is  the  great  religions  question  on  which  was  lianglng 
in  that  sixteenth  century,  all  that  is  dearest  to  man.  1  cannot  stay  tu 
trace  how  the  Tudors,  on  the  whole,  became  associated  witli  the 
Ihdbrmation.  From  one  point  of  view,  it  was  an  element  of  strength 
to  them,  for  it  rooted  their  dynasty  in  the  heart  ()f  all  that  was 
noblest  and  stroiigest  in  Fngland  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  greatly 
multiplied  the  number  of  their  internal  enemies,  and  banded  the 
continent  against  them  as  one  im]dacable  foe. 

What  Avas  true  of  .Mary  and  Ihlward  Avas  emphatietdiy  true  of 
Klizabeth.  Her  throne  Avas  built  on  the  Iteformation.  She  Avas 
hersidf  the  child  of  the  Reformation  ;  lier  birth  Avas  in  a  measure  its 
seal,  ^[arv  Tudor  as  fairly  represented  Romanism.  Her  throne 
stood  on  the  A'alidity  of  the  Roman  Kcclesiastical  laAVs.  She  had 
spoken  her  Avord,  and  done  her  Avork  honestly;  and  Fngland  had 
had  enough  of  it.  Fngland  learnt  from  the  Smithtiehl  tires  an 
intenser  hatred  of  Rome  and  her  deeds.  Flizabeth  then  ascendetl 
the  throne  in  right  of  the  Reformation.  She  should  saA^  her  AAord, 
and  do  her  Avork  as  honestly  (the  Tudors  Avere  never  tricksters), 
ami  see  wdiat  Fngland  Avould  gain.  Of  that,  all  that  Avas  Avisest  and 
best  in  Fngland  Avas  fully  detei*mined  ;  and  the  struggle  to  make 
that  resolution  A'alid  Avas  the  life  ami  death  struggle  of  her  reign.  1 
IniA'c  said  that  her  ])erson,  her  throne,  legitimately  represented  tlie 
Reformation.  1  cannot  question  that  her  Protestant  synq^tithies 
AA'ere  thorough,  and  her  hatred  of  Rome  hearty  and  sincere.  If  oin; 
couUl  believe  all  that  is  AA'ritten  by  the  author  of  “  Fugland's 
Flizabeth,’’  A'ery  interesung  evidence  AA'ould  be  atforded  of  her 
admirable  AA’isdom,  ]>iety,  and  ]U’udence  during  the  dark  years  of 
.Mary's  reign.  She  heard  and  saAv  AA'liat  Rome  AA'as  doing  fi>r 
Fngland,  AA'as  doing  for  Furope,  AA’as  doing  for  .America.  The 
horrible  tales  of  the  barbarity  of  the  Inquisition,  AA'hieh  AA’ere  then 
familiarlA’  current  in  Fngland,  Avould  chill  A’our  blood  and  make  the 
marrow  sluA'cr  in  your  bones.  .\nd  a  godly  hoi’ror  of  such 
doings  sank  into  her  heart,  and  into  the*  heart  of  all  triu‘  and  godly 
men  in  the  land.  When  Alary's  death  ojtened  the  jialli  to  the 
throne,  Icaa*  things  on  that  memorable  day  of  her  progress  from  the 
ToAver  to  AVestminster  are  so  AA’orthy  to  be  remcmbci'cd  as  that 
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inciilont  in  Clicpo,  'svliich  Strvpe  ^ra])lncal]y  details.  Tn  a  pairoant, 
(Mveied  near  the  said  little  conduit  in  the  upper  end  of  Chepcsido,  an 
oM  man  with  a  scythe  and  wini^s,  n'presentiTiu:  Time,  appcmv,! 
roininsjr  nut  of  a  hollow  ])lace  or  cave,  leadincr  anot  her  ])ersoii  all  chid 
in  white  silk,  who  represented  'rruth  (the  daufjhter  of  1’ime),  which 
la'lv  had  a  hook  in  her  hand,  on  which  was  written  ‘  Verhum 
vt'i’iiatis.’  It  was  the  ilihle  in  English,  which,  after  a  speech  made 
to  the  ({iieen,  Truth  reached  down  to  her,  which  was  taken,  ami 
hfoiiLrht  hy  a  gentleman  attending  to  her  hands.  As  soon  as  she 
received  it,  she  kissed  it,  and  with  both  her  hands  iiehl  it  np  :  and 
then  laid  it  upon  her  breast,  greatly  thanking  the  city  for  that  j>resent ; 
;nul  said  she  would  often  read  over  that  book.**  “(lood  actini;!” 
some  say,  who  have  contracted  a  narrow  and  unworthy  idea  of 
(^hiecn  Klizal)cth  and  her  time.  I  think  not.  With  the  Vive  Bible 
were  associated  all  her  best  memories  and  hoj)es.  For  this,  (’rannier 
had  suffered;  on  this  her  right  to  the  throne  was  built.  The  Ihpial 
laws  branded  her  as  illegitimate  :  the  free  i3ible  maintained  her  right  ; 
to  her  it  was  a  symbol  inestimably  precious,  it  was  the  true  standard 
of  her  reign. 

1  venture  to  believe  in  her  s]K‘ech  to  her  first  Parliament.  “And 
alheit  it  may  ])lease  Almighty  God  to  continue  me  still  in  this  mind, 
to  live  out  of  the  stale  of  marriage  ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  feared  that  He 
will  so  work  on  my  heart,  and  in  your  wisdom,  as  good  provision 
hy  His  help  may  be  made,  whereby  the  realm  shall  not  bo  destitute 
of  an  heir  that  may  be  a  tit  governor,  and  jicradventure  more 
hcneticial  to  the  realm  than  such  otfspring  as  may  come  of  me.  For 
though  I  be  never  so  careful  of  your  Avell-doing,  and  mind  ever  so  to 
ho.  yet  may  issue  grow  out  of  kind,  and  ]ie]*ha])s  become  ungracious; 
and  in  the  end,  this  shall  be  for  me  suificient,  that  a  marble  stone 
shall  declare  that  a  (pieen  having  reigned  such  a  time,  lived  and 
died  a  virgin.*’ 

Acting  again  !  Affected  covness  !  At  least  allow  that  a  long  life 
maintained  her  words.  I  believe  that  the  l^rotestant  principle  was  so 
dear  to  her,  that  the  danger  of  a  lapse  through  marriage  with  a 
Bojiish  inance  seemed  to  her  to  be  overwhelming.  She  nnnembered 
what  the  kingdom  had  barely  escaped  from  Phili]).  Slie  remembered 
how  marriage  had  been  the  bitter  bane  of  her  house.  Perhaps  she 
felt  a  proud  consciousness  of  power  to  rule  independently,  and  she 
resolved  to  keep  out  of  the  snare.  It  is  the  fashion  to  laugh  at  this 
])rctended  resojution  of  the  Virgin  (^)ueen ;  but  I  am  more  ready  to 
honour  the  words' whfcli  a'  loirg  and  "glorious  life-course  sustains. 
Full  of  a  noble  truth  and  sincerity  arc  her  last  words  to  her  last 
Parliament. 

"  r  do  assure  you  there  is  no  prince  that  loveth  his  subjects  lictter, 
or  whose  love  can  countervail  onr  love.  There  is  no  jewel,  be  it 
never  so  rich  of  price,  which  1  ])refer  before  this  jewel — 1  mean  your 
love;  for  1  do  more  esteem  it  than  any  treasure  or  riches,  for  that 
we  know  how  to  prize ;  but  love  and  thanks  1  count  inestimable. 
And  though  God  hath  raised  me  high,  I  count  this  the  glory  of  my 
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crown,  that  1  liavo  rcicri'iccl  with  your  loves.  I  liavo  ever  used  to 
set  the  last  judirnient  day  before  iny  eyes,  and  so  to  rule  as  I  shall 
he  judLred  to  answer  before  a  hierher  dudire,  to  whose  jiidpnent-scaL 
1  do  ;q>peal,  that  never  thought  was  cherished  in  iny  heart  that 
tended  not  to  my  ]U'o|)le*s  good.  To  be  a  king,  and  wear  a  crown  is 
more  glorious  to  iliem  that  see  it  than  it  is  a  pleasure  to  them  that 
bear  it.  ]‘\)r  my  sell*,  I  was  never  so  much  entieed  with  the  glorious 
name  of  a  king,  or  royal  authorii  v  of  a  (pieen,  as  delighted  tliat  {,l()(l 
hath  made  me  Ills  instrument  to  maintain  His  truth  and  glorv ; 
and  to  defend  this  kingdom  from  peril,  dishonour,  tyranny,  and 
ojq>ression.  There  will  never  (picen  sit  in  my  seat  with  more  zeal 
io  my  country,  care  to  my  subjects,  and  that  will  sooner,  with 
willingness  yield  and  venture  her  life  for  your  gotal  and  safety  than 
myself.  Shall  1  ascribe  anything  to  myself,  and  my  sexly  weakness? 

I  vrere  not  worthy  to  live  then,  and  of  all  most  nnworthv  of  the 
mendes  1  have  had  from  (lod,  who  hath  ever  yet  given  me  a  heart 
which  never  yet  feared  foreign  or  home  enemies.  1  speak  it  to  give 
(lod  the  ])raise,  as  a  testimony  before  you,  and  not  to  attril)iite 
anything  to  myself.  For  T,  O  Lord,  what  am  I,  whom  practices 
and  perils  past  should  not  fear !  Oh,  wliat  can  1  do  (these  she 
s[)ake  with  great  emphasis),  that  1  should  speak  for  any  gh)ry  ? 
— Ood  f’orbid  !  ’ 

To  me  these  words  ring  true.  I  think,  too,  of  the  mighty  men' 
she  gathered  around  her,  and  who  accorded  to  her  a  reverence, 
and  served  her  with  a  fidelity — nay,  a  passionate  devotion — hardly 
to  be  matched  in  history.  Believe  that  this  is  among  the  truest 
te>ts  of  a  character.  The  fairest  measure  of  the  two  Xajioleons  is 
the  kind  of  men  they  are  able  to  gather  round  them.  A  glance  at  the 
men  will  tell  you,  that  while  the  one  is  the  eagle,  the  other  is  but  the 
vulture  of  France.  Spenser,  Drake,  Sidney,  Raleigh,  Walsingham, 
and  Burleigh,  made  her  the  fpieen  of  their  hearts  aiul  lives.  And 
their  names  are  among  the  lirst  in  histoiy.  In  ^Ir.  Wright's 
Collection  of  Original  Letters  of  this  reign,  there  is  p’inted  the  last 
letter  of  old  Lord  Jhirleigh  to  his  son.  The  postscript  runs  thus: — 
Serve  (Jod  by  serving  the  Queen,  for  all  other  service  is  indeed  a 
bondage  to  the  devil."  This  Avas  written  after  a  knoAvlcdge  of  tifty 


vears. 


Bin  then  this  Avoman,  for  AAoman  she  AA*as — as  Cecil  said,  ‘•some¬ 
times  more  than  man,  someiimcs  less  than  Avoman’’ — this  Avoman, 
we  are  told  in  select  societies,  Avas  capricious,  close,  and  full  of 
petty  jealousies  and  coquetries.  Of  course,  aac,  aa'Iio  are  so  nobly 
^‘i\‘e  from  them ;  Avho  ncA^er  are  of  tAvo  minds  the  same  day  about 
anything:  Avho  are  open  of  heart  and  laAush  of  hand  alAA’ays ;  Avho 
are  jierlec tly  simj)le  and  transparent  in  our  manners,  and  ncA’cr 
wliisper  an  affecteil  “Xay*'  Avhen  a  passionate  “Yea”  is  in  our 
heaiis — of  course  avc,  by  our  simplicity,  punty,  consistency,  and 
dignity,  have  earned  the  right  to  cast  stones  at  this  lion-hearted 
Avoman,  Avho  for  forty  years  fought  a  deadly  battle  against  the  Papal 
ivrant  and  all  Furone  to  back  him,  and  brouoht  her  kin  axiom  Avith 
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(rIoiT  tliroupfli  it  all.  I  liave  road  a  crood  deal  alx^ut  these  vanities, 
i;)llies,  jealousies,  flirtatioiis,  tyrannies,  and  vacillations,  hut  I  tiiul 
not  niv  dearest  friends  so  tree  from  them  as  to  lead  me  to  (‘X|'ect 
exemption  in  her;  hut  these  are  no  more  than  the  ripples  on  that 
(it*ep  stream  of  moral  and  intellectual  ])ower,  M'hich  hore  our  country 
into  that  tlood-tide  of  fortune  which  has  floated  her  (*n  into  the  van 
oi'  (he  world. 

Of  3hirv  Stuart  I  have  not  niueli  to  say ;  hut  .somethimr  mu.st 
he  said,  as  her  sad,  dark  history  is  inwoven  with  that  of  the  con¬ 
federation  of  the  continental  ])owers.  1  h‘r  execution  is  iLteni'rally 
leL^irdeil  as  the  ^Te;it  hlot  on  Mhzahetlfs  character  and  reii^n.  Ail 
sLudents  of  history  have  now  u’iven  up  the  romantic  view  of  ^lary 
Staari’s  fate,  (dt  course,  it  is  ])ainful  to  dry  u]>  the  fountain  of 
these  pathetic  tears  with  which  nascent  orators  are  wont  to  luAveep 
lier  doom.  Jhit  this  writer  must  at  any  rate  express  his  conviction, 
which  has  errown  stronofer  with  each  fresh  examination  of  the 


Milject,  that  her  execution  was  a  most  rigditcous  and  necessary  deed, 
die  iuevitahlo  result  of  her  own  treaclu'ries,  and  the  fair  defence  of 


Miigland  against  otherwise  overwhelming  foes.  Had  she  been  alive 
V  hen  the  Armada  reached  the  narrow  seas,  Kngland  and  the  world 
niight  have  had  a  ditferent  history.  She  fell  under  the  stroke  of 
imperative  necessities.  She  iilayed  for  a  great  stake,  and  lost  it  ; 
and,  in  an  age  of  such  d]*ead  i)cril  to  religion  anti  to  liberty,  our 
s'.atesmen  wouhl  liave  been  traitors  to  both  had  they  sutrered  her  to 
]iiay  it  again.  In  the  nineteentii  century  we  could  have  afforded  to 
spare  her,  as  we  sjiared  Xajioleon  ;  but  in  the  sixteenth  there  'v\as 
h.ui  one  safe  jirison-house  for  such  conspirators  against  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  a  couniry.  h^lizabetli's  great  statesmen  understood 


diat  well,  ihirleigh,  AValsingham,  and  the  ablest  men  in  Knglainl, 
and  not  the  (^lueen,  pressed  on  ihe  execution.  Their  own  letters  are 
extant  to  prove  it ;  and  how  hardly  the  (piecn  was  biought  to  it  let 
those  melancholy  mutlerings — ‘‘Ant  fer,  aut  fei'i,*’  and  “  Xe  feriare, 
feri,"  and  poor  Davison’s  fate,  declare.  Of  IMary  StuaH  then, 
wanton,  murderess,  and  reckless  cons])irator  against  the  religion  and 
the  liberiies  of  Kno-land,  1  say  that  she  was  slain  rigliteouslv  and 
not  an  hour  too  soon.  She  was  executed  Februaiy  8th,  1-587. 
Philip's  vast  ])reparations  had  already  awakened  the  alarm  of  the 
country.  ^laiy  liad  written  to  Philiji's  ambassador,  IMendoza,  her 
intention  to  make  his  master  her  heir  if  she  could  obtain  the  crown  ; 


wliile,  as  long  as  slie  lived,  a  powerful  party  in  the  country  was 
prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  invader,  and  give  to  the  Armada  a 
success  which  in  fair  tight  it  could  never  win.  The  deep  anxiety 
which  I'ilizabcth's  hesitation 'a\yirkened'1inier  Council  is  abundantly 
evidenced  ;  as  they  satv  the  cloud  of  invasion  gathering  it  pressed 
on  them  more  heavily  ;  and  we  can  appreciate,  if  we  cannot  admire, 
the  kind  of  artful  stroke  by  which  they  terminated  the  perplexity  at 
last.  It  may  appeal’  to  some  that  1  have  spoken  too  strongly  of  the 
life  and  falc  of'  this  unhajipy  woman.  !.iet  us  hear  Von  Kaumer’s 
words — a  man  who  has  a  right  to  be  heard  with  deep  respect  on  all 
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matters  of  history;  anil  who,  remote  from  the  influences  which 
amonp:  ns  bias  jinlirnnmt,  tlms  states  tlie  eonelnsions  at  which  lie 
has  arrive*!  : — “  I  know  that  many  will  still  continue  to  denv  lur 
puilt.  As  tar  as  I  myself  am  eoiieerned,  a  mathematical  ]n’ohrcTn  is 
hardly  more  clearly  (liMiionstrated  than  the  historical  (me,  that  Alarv 
was  not  innocent  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  not  iij:norant  that  she 
was  mai’iwini^  his  murderer,  and  th.it  she  was  the  author  of  the  fatal 
h'tter  to  Ihibinerton,**  in  which  she  became  substantially  a  sharer  in 
the  ]>lot  to  murder  the  ({iieen. 

One  other  ]ioint  must  be  t(3uched  upon  in  order  to  ]n*eseut  soinc- 
thiuLT  like  a  sullieient  ])ieture  of  the  eharaeter  of  Klizabeth's  rcii^n. 

One  of  the  d('e]H‘st  eharaeteristies  of  that  ai^e  in  Kngland  was  a 
most  bitter  hatred  of  the  1’o]H',  his  ]ierson,  his  subjects,  and  his 
works.  It  would  be  a  curious  (piestion  to  consider  how  far  the 
round,  strong  terms  in  which  Luther  accustomed  himself  to  spi'ak  of 
the  Pope  and  his  system,  tended  to  the  rapid  spread  and  the  vigewons 
growth  of  the  Keformation.  Xone  can  carry  away  the  ]ndm  from 
Luiher  t‘or  ])lainness  of  speech,  but  tluw  came  as  near  to  him  iu 
Lngland  as  men  could  come;  and,  in  Klizabeth's  reign,  Kuglishinen 
were  fairly  convinced  that  the  Pope  was  Antichrist — the  most  bittei* 
and  dangerous  enemy  of  the  (1os]K‘1 — and  that  the  lhi]ial  system 
was,  in  bi*i(‘f,  the  most  com])lctely  devclo])cd  agency  of  the  devil  iu 
our  world.  1  am  not  saving  so  :  alas!  the  devil  is  too  busv  everv- 
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where.  Put  h]lizabeth‘s  Protestant  subjects  were  in  that  day  fairly 
cemvinced  of  it,  and  girde<l  themst'lves  for  the  tight  with  the  Pa}>ists 
in  the  spirit  of  men  who  were  calletl  to  tight  God's  liattles  against  the 
great  enemy  of  mankind.  There  is  an  exlundation  to  her  AIaje.sty*s 
faithful  subjects,  com])iled  in  the  very  year  of  the  Armada,  by 
Anthony  Alarten.  sewer  of  her  Alajesty's  household,  preserved  in  the 
ilarleian  Aliscellanv,  in  which  anv  one  may  see  by  what  intense  ami 
godly  hatred  to  the  Po]ie  and  his  whole  spiritual  realm  England 
was  animated  through  that  dread  struggle,  and  made  strong  for 
yictory.  Against  the  devil  and  his  works  they  lielieved  that  they 
were  battling ;  and  every  Englishman,  especially  every  Englisli 
mariner,  regariled  the  Sjuiniard  as  the  ])rime  minister  of  the  Priiu'c 
of  Darkness.  And  ])erhaps.  my  reader,  had  you  been  living  in  that 
age,  lunl  you  heard  your  ipieen  bastardized  in  the  face  of  Europe, 
had  you  seen  the  crown  of  your  (^iiintiy  bestowed  by  a  foreign  priest 
on  a  man  who  had  saeritieed  brave  Hollanders  to  his  lust 

i‘o]’  em])ire  and  orthodoxy,  had  you  seen  the  Smithtield  fires,  had  you 
heard  the  tocsin  of  St.  Partholomew's  Eve,  had  you  listened  to  the 
tales  of  the  bloody  doings  of  the  Impiisition  in  Spain  and  in  the 
Indies,  which  vrerc  spri'ad  about  that  time  through  England,  making 
men's  hearts  to  shudder  and  their  flesh  to  cree]),  ])erhaps  you  would 
have  thought  so  too.  1  yield  to  few  Komanists  even  in  the  recogni- 
tion  of  tlie  Homan  Church,  as  in  the  early  ages  the  guide  and 
insti’uetress  of  Europe.  Gregory  the  Great,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century,  did  most  Christian  service  to  mankind.  In  his  correspon¬ 
dence  you  will  meet  with  a  gentleness,  a  wisdom,  a  freedom  from 
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H.rotrv.  mi  iiHiitrovonco  to  form-;,  a  lovo  to  souls,  aiul  n  zonl  lor  Christ, 
sur|UMS('  those  who  know  Itoniauisui  only  throuirh  its  uu)(levu 
in:uiite>ta!ions.  It  would  he  tolerai»ly  uear  the  truth  to  say  thnt  U]>  to 
the  (li<M)!utiou  ot'the  Caroliuu'iau  empire,  the  Ihuuati  Church,  thoie^h 
PjII  ol' errors  audearual  ])olii*ies,  was.  ou  the  whole.  tlu*uurse  of  Chri-- 
M'rdout;  from  that  time  till  the  end  oftlu'  eU'Vi'Uih  century  tlie  worldiv 
(-lenient  pretlominated,  and  the  Komau  Church  ruled  Christendom  as 
fr-vl. 'vhile  fniin  the  reiirn  of  llihU'hratul  to  ourowu  time,  the  worldiv 
elenient  has  heeomo  absolute;  and  the  I’apacy  has  been  Christemhuu's 
tvrant  and  plat^ue.  The  ])oliey  of  the  K  unau  Church  with  reL»‘ard  to 
tli:U  desiiv  aud  cry  tor  Ueformatiou  which,  very  early  in  tlu'  fifti'cntli 
century,  made  itself  ])laiuly  heard,  seah‘d  her  doom.  From  that  time, 
the  reeordiuGf  au»>*ol  seems  to  have  written  ot  her,  “  liiLt'ht  came  into 
the  world,  but  s!ie  lovcil  dai*kness  railnu’  than  lii»‘ht,  because  her 
d ‘eds  were  evil.*’  The  (’ouncil  ol‘ C’oustauce  in  I  1 11,  In'o-au  that 
(K'Hherate  stitlinn*  of  the  cry  for  Ueformatiou,  which  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  the  middle  of  the  next  century  completed,  d'iie  litrht  was 
sliown  to  Koine,  aud  she  hated  and  slmiined  it.  Thenceforth,  she 
became  tlie  great  enemy  of  Christ's  (Jospid,  the  sworn  foe  ot*  all 
s.uTed  human  rights  ami  liberties,  and  tlie  Cospel  ])asst‘d  over  to  the 
Pi’otestaut  side.  The  C’ouncil  of  Trent  settled  tin*  Roman  ('hurch, 
anil  other  things  besides  the  Komau  (’hurch.  It  settled  tliat  tliere 
could  be  no  peace  between  the  lovers  of  Cod's  truth  and  Antichrist, 
and  that  one  or  the  other  must  be  put  down — which  was  setth'd 
in  that  great  sea-tight  to  whose  sjieeial  history  we  now  ])i’oceed. 

From  wliat  has  lieen  already  advanced,  it  will  abundantly  a])])ear 
tliat  there  was  no  want  of  willj^on  the  ])art  of  tin*  Catholic  States  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow  against  Fngland.  It  was  simply  a  (picstion  of 
power.  That  power  has  never  existed  in  stich  fulness  as  in 
Flizabeth’s  reign.  The  two  factors  of  that  spinnal  ])ower  were  the 
weakness  of  the  French  ^lonarchy  and  the  splendid  ]irosperity  of 
Spain.  Under  the  sons  of  Catharine  de  ^Icilici,  France  bled  inwardly 
to  a  fearful  extent.  The  great  religious  (piestlons  lacemted  her  very 
vitals.  The  bloody  day  of  St.  Ihirtholomew  in  U»7*2,  settled  thcnn  in 
ji  measure.  France  then  sealed  her  adhesion  to  Koine  by  the  blood 
of  her  noblest  citizens;  and  until  the  death  of  ]  lenrv  J  U.  in  loH'.h 
her  conditii^n  was  sim[)ly  one  of  ])olitical  ]varalysis.  It  is  well  worth 
our  while  to  remark,  in  ])assing,  liow  thoroughly  the  colonizing  power 
of  France  seems  to  have  exjiired  with  her  Protestantism.  In  th.e 
sixteenth  century,  she  seemed  well  nigh  able  to  compete  with 
Fngland ;  since  8t.  Ihirtholomew’s  Day  the  power  lias  been  dead. 

This  utter  prostration  of  France  left  Philip,  untroubled  by  any 
fears  or  jealousies,  to  comcentriili' all  h-ispn-iwer  on  the  grimt  enti'i*- 
]UMsc  of  his  reign,  ilappily,  Phili])'s  (‘mipire,  splendid  as  it  was,  was 
not  altogether  a  unity.  In  lo72,  the  Netherlands,  sick  of  his  jealous 
tyranny,  revolted  ;  and  a  long  and  bloody  struggle  was  carried  on 
under  Alva,  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  Alexamhu*  Faimese,  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  for  the  mastery  of  the  country.  In  lo7b,  the  union  of  the 
seven  provinces  was  formed  at  Ctreclit,  under  William  of  Orange. 
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Ill  he  was  foully  miirdorod  ;  and  the  dosporato  TTollnn^Inr^c.. 
said  to  l.avo  olferod  Elizabeth  the  crown.  She  had  tile 
refuse  it:  but  she  seems  to  have  felt  at  that  time  that  the  «bv« 
struirirle  with  Sjiain  Avas  inevitable;  and  she  judiciously  liolnod  ih. 
States  both  with  money  and  with  men.  Thouirh  Farnese  Avas  at  tl  ^ 
head  of  a  ])OAverful  force,  and  AA'as  nominally  master  of  the  Xetheriand? 
yet  this  struir.trle  seriously  imj^aired  the  unity  and  streiurth  of  tli"’ 
Spanish  em])ire.  J^hilij),  from  that  time  seems‘to  have  meditated  th- 
decisive  blow.  He  caused  immense  preparations  to  be  made  in  everv 
province  of  his  empire;  and  havinp^,  in  loHO,  possessed  himself  of 
t  he  Portly^^lese  crown,  and  havinnfall  the  harbours  of  Portu.cral  there, 
fore  under  liis  control,  he  frather(‘d  <^radually  the  elements  of  a  <n’eat 
.11  mad, a  in  his  jiorls.  lliis  aeipiisition  of  the  PortuLpiese  naAW  Avas  a 
niatter  of  supreme  importance  to  his  designs.  The  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  divided  belAvcen  them  the  naval  mastery  of  the  Avorld. 
The  t  wo  fleets  cheeked  and  balanced  cacli  other.  Their  concentratioil 
in  one  na\*y  left  the  Spaniard  the  undisputed,  he  Avould  have  it,  the 
indispulable  master  of  the  seas.  TTie  Avealth  of  the  Indies,  Kast’and 
est  for  both  AA^ere  united  in  his  empire  Avho  Avore  the  croAvns  of 
1  oi’tugal  .and  Spain — turnished  the  ample  means.  But  th.at  gold 
had  a  curse  on  it.-  It  Avas  cursed  as  gold  Avas  noA'er  cursed  behire, 
atid  can  never,  let  us  hope,  be  cursed  again.  Wrongs,  crimes,  ami 
niiseries,  such  as  AA'cre  never  knoAvn  until  the  Christian  priest  tried 
his  hand  at  torture  .and  lust,  made  that  gold  a  verv  doom  to  all  avIio 
handled  it,  and  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Armada  before  it  left  the  ports 
of  Spain.  And  there  is  plenty  of  cursed  gold  about  the  AA^orld  now. 
(iold  that  seems  fated  to  make  discord  and  misery  in  every  family 
Avhieh  it  enters  ;  for  “  God  Avill  maintain,”  aA'e,  even  to  the  third  or 
fourth  generation,  “the  c.ause  of  the  atllicted  and  the  right  of  the 
])oor.”  If  such  gold  is  tempting  you,  fly  it  as  you  Avould  a  pes¬ 
tilence  ;  and  see  to  it  that  you  haA'e  the  blessing  of  the  poor  and  of 
him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  on  your  store. 

IMiilip  masked  his  preparations  by  announcing  that  the  fleet  Avas 
intended  for  the  Indies.  But  none  of  Elizabeth’s  statesmen  had  a 
doubt  about  its  true  destination.  The  possession  of  the  Flemish 
harlxnirs  piye  Philip  an  immense  advantage  ;  Avhile  the  floAver  of  the 
Spani>h  infantry,  the  finest  in  Europe,  aa’us  already  gathered  there 
ready  for  a  descent  on  our  shores.  The  Spanish  iilivy  Avas  then,  as 
Ave  have  said,  undisputed  master  of  the  broad  ocean.  On  the  narroAV 
seas,  the  daring  and  .skilful  se.amanship  of  the  English  g.iA'e  them  the 
clear  adAaniage ;  but  on  the  bro.ad  seas  the  mistress  of  America  and 
India  Avas  (pieen.  The  English  naty  Avas  too  small  to  undertake 
gi  V  .\t  entet  ]n  isc^,  and  the  i.solated  A'ictories  of  Phiglish  commanders, 
llKMigh  they  galled  the  Spaniards  mo.st  f>eyereU\  were  held  to  prove 
nothing  in  Spah.i.  But  the  great  trial  Avas  .at  hand.  The  queen  of 
the  narroAv  seas  Avas  about  to  challenge  the  empire  of  the  broad 
ocean,  ami  to  win,  by  one  grand  stroke,  the  naval  supremacy  of  the 
world.  A\  hat  manner  of  men  they  Avere  avIio  should  Avin  it,  and  hoAV 
they  sped,  avc  shall  endeavour  in  the  next  number  to  shoAv. 
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Munlh  in  Yorlishire.  liy  AValter  AViiite.  (Sccoiul  Edition.) 
(  ’hapiuaii  ^  Hall. 

}[u rni i/'^  E nfjl i{<h  JIa  nd hoolcs.  A lurray. 


Mr.  White  is  a  useful  l)ut  not  a  brilliant  writer.  lie  is  not  original, 
he  is  not  vigorous,  he  is  not  imaginative.  1I(‘  is  a  Tory  in  his  opinions, 
and  his  eonvictions  do  not  seem  deep  or  fervid  on  anything.  He  seems 
too  to  have  a  temper,  or  manner,  or  Ijoth,  tluit  will  not  go  down  with 
people.  He  elicits  no  contidenee,  he  excites  no  suiipathy  ;  hut  ni‘ver- 
tlieless,  although  we  -‘do  not  like  thee.  Dr.  Fell,”  Hr.  White  writes 
a  useful  hook,  hecause  a  hook  that  is  wanted.  The  interest  he  ex¬ 
cites — a  certain  review,  that  prides  itself  on  being  amateur — describes, 
with  its  usual  feeble  violence,  as  “easy,  gentle,  and  continuous,”  which 
is  a  notable  instance  of  damning  'with  faint  praise.  He  has  no  humour, 
and  his  liveliness  reminds  us  of  a  hfteen-stone  German  trying  to  thrown 
somersaults.  This  gentleman  clerk,  who  fancies  Providence  has  devolved 
(111  him  the  duty  of  'writing  books  of  travel,  is  certainly  unalfected, 
though  not  good-humoured.  He  travels  humbly,  describes  honestly, 
and  his  book  ollends  no  jealous  critic,  because  it  creeps  on  to  second 
editions  'without  being,  or  pretending  to  lie,  clever.  In  fact,  it  is 
dull,  plain.  Kersey  stull^  as  the  ohl  county  histories  from  which  it  is 
nearly  all  taken  ;  but  is  more  readable,  because  it  gives  us  the  historical 
facts  and  the  legends,  without  cumbering  its  ]>ages  with  long  jicdigrees 
of  titled  foxhunters  and  ignorant  millionaires — those  costly  tributes  to 
family  canity  which  spoil  a  book,  but  till  the  com}»iling  toady’s 
pocket.  Ko  'words  of  Air.  AVhite’s  Avould  ever  set  any  one  but  a  critic 
travelling  on  the  same  route  ;  for  they  repel — they  do  not  invite. 
How  can  a  gazetteer  turn  us  into  Fhiglish  Columbuses  ]  To  move  us 
from  the  Rhine  and  send  us  into  horse-taming  Yorkshire,  wants  a  greater 
enchanter  than  Air.  AVhite.  He  has  no  power  of  seeing  vividly  Avhat 
is,  or  of  imagining  'what  might  be,  or  'what  has  been  ;  yet  will  he  be 
one  of  those  lucky  mediocrities  who  are  always  read,  because  he  'wrib  s 
good  English,  is  a  pleasant  common-place  guide,  who  shows  'what  you  can 
do  in  a  month  'wkh  ten  pounds,  which  suits  men  of  economy  and  hurry, 
takes  a  business  vic'w  of  things,  and  although  he  has  been  to  Switzer¬ 
land  and  the  Tyrol,  recommemU-a  man-to-p^refer  the  Thames  to  the 
Rhine,  and  Cumberland  to  the  Ryrenees,  Avhich  no  one  but  a  patriotic 
dolt  'will  do.  He  is  an  arrant  bookmaker,  yet  does  not  seem  one  ;  is 
a  cockney,  yet  seems  like  a  cosmopolite  ;  is  dull,  yet  seems  amusing ; 
— aliove  all,  his  books  are  .just  those  enduring,  average,  milk-and- 
water  things,  that  are  adaidoil  to  reail  to  a  family — a  speci(‘s  of  intel¬ 
lectual  recreation  now  (thanks  to  Air.  ALudie)  much  in  vogue  of  evenings. 
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Sonic  of  tlic  critics  'vvlio  fancy  it  takes  ten  years’  circninnavigation  of 
llie  world  to  make  a  kook,  or  indeed  anytliing  larger  than  a  h-udor 
]»rctend  to  fall  into  ecstasies  of  astonishment  that  a  Londoner  can 
Inickle  on  knapsack,  take  stalf  in  hand,  and  in  one  monthhs  hulidav 
only  a  hnndred  miles  or  so  from  the  stone  prison  of  Somerset  IlousV 
in  his  own  country,  and  in  a  mere  corner  of  it,  lind  picliires(|ne 
scenery,  (plaint  div(‘rsities  of  custom  and  costume,  incident,  character 
and  amusement  suliicient  for  a  hook.  AVhy,  did  not  an  ingiuiious 
Frencliman  writ(i  a  tour  round  liis  own  garden  I  ])id  not  l3efo«‘, 
from  a  few  sailors’  stories.  Inward  at  some  tavern,  issue  the  best  hook 
(d‘  travels  ever  written,  even  with  truth  as  editor?  l>idnotafcw 
Scotch  liills  and  towns  supply  Scott  with  half  the  material  for  his 
iu»vels  ?  J  )(»es  not  every  village  contain  an  ample  epitome  of  all  man¬ 
kind,  were  there  a  man  with  eye  to  see  it  ?  AVhat  did  ^liss  llronte 
do  with  a  huiely  Yorkshire  hamlet  ?  What  has  J)ickens  done  with 
middle-class  life  in  London  alone  ?  AVoiider  !  why  the  only  wonder 
is  the  critics  should  wonder. 

J.et  not  yiv.  White  crow,  and  use  as  a  clap-trap,  ]uinning  Luller  s 
motto  :  “  Know  most  of  the  towns  of  thy  native  country,  before  ihuii 
goest  over  the  threshold,  especially  seeing  Kngland  }»resents  thee  with 
.Romany  (d)servable  things.’’  The  fact  is,  if  ]\lr.  Murray’s  handbooks, 
(hdective  as  the  L’nglish  ones  still  are,  were  com}dete,  or  couiilry 
histories  were  cheat)er  or  more  amusing,  there  would  not  be  much 
.^ale  for  ^Ir.  White  s  witless  books. 

The  most  crying  fault  in  Mr.  Whit(*’s  book  is  this  ;  that  although 
it  is  jtro.sy  enough  for  a  handbook,  it  is  not  thorough  or  complete. 
This  ]»artieular  V(dumc  does  not  embrace  half  the  country  whose  name 
it  bears.  The  route  is  erratic,  and  misses  more  than  it  includes.  It 
d(‘scribes,  in  a  dull  way,  I'lamborough,  and  misses  Knavesborough,  with 
lUind  Jack  and  the  l)r(->])})ing  AVell ;  it  describes  Teesdale,  and  misses 
the  Nidd  Valley  ;  it  sket(dies  Lijxui  of  the  s}>ires,  and  forgets  Doncaster 
and  half  llallamshiri'.  In  fact,  without  the  veracity,  it  has  the  iiicoiu- 
jdeteiie.ss  of  a  bundle  of  sketches.  It  is  the  fragment  of  a  gazetteer. 
Of  the  few  serajes  (d‘  local  information  and  legend  that  the  book  does 
give,  not  very  intelligently,  we  will  select  some  samples,  as  specimens 
of  th(‘  author’s  style.  Summing  up  his  recollections  of  Yorkshire, 
All*.  AVliite  says  : 

“  'Idle  wild  scenery  of  the  fells,  the  tame  agricultural  region,  and  the  smoky 
w.i]ientakes,  where  commerce  erects  more  steeples  than  religion,  were  traversed 
during  my  ramhles.  tVhile  wandering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Keighly,  1  had 
seen  tdiarlotte  Bronte's  hirth-jilace,  long  before  anyone  dreamed  that  she  would 
('.ne  day  llash  as  a  meteor  uiion  the  gaze  of  the  ‘  reading  puhlie.’  Kosebury  Topping 
had  become  familiar  to  me  in  the  landsca])es  of  Cdeveland,  and  now  a  desire  \>os- 
scs>ed  me  to  get  on  the  to]i  of  that  magniticent  cone.  In  the  villages  round  about 
its  base  I  had  shared  the  pejiper-cake  of  C’hristmas-tide ;  and  falling  in  with  the 
ancient  custom  i»revalent  along  the  ea>tern  coast  from  Humher  to  dyne, had  eaten 
pried  peas  vui  Carlin-Sunday — Mid-Lcnt  of  the  calendar — ere  the  discovery  of  that 
mineral  wealth,  now  known  to  exist  in  such  astonidiing  abundance,  that  whether 
the  British  coal-fields  will  last  long  enough  or  not,  to  smelt  all  the  ironst(>ne  of 
Cleveland,  is  no  longer  a  tpiestion  with  a  chief  of  geologists.  1  liad  mused  in  the 
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,iin  where  Riehanl  II.  was  cruelly  munlerecl,  at  Pontefract ;  hail  looked  with 
surprise  at  the  Droppingr  Well  at  Knareshoroujrh,  and  into  St.  Robert’s 
r  ive,  the  depository  of  Eugene  Aram’s  terrible  secret  ;  bad  walked  into  Wakefitdd, 
scarcely  outlived  the  fond  belief  that  there  the  Vicar  once  dwelt  w  ith  his 
fiinilv  ;  and  w*hen  the  guard  ])ointed  out  the  summits  as  the  coach  rolled  jiast  on 
the  way  trt)tit  Skiptou  to  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  had  no  misgivings^  as  to  the  truth  of 


tlie  saying 


‘  IVnigent,  Whernside,  and  Ingleborougb, 

Are  the  three  highest  hills  all  Englaiul  through.’ 


I'nawares,  in  some  instances,  T  had  walked  across  battle-fields,  memorable  alike  in 
the  history  of  the  country  and  of  the  kingdom  ;  where  marauding  Scots,  dissolute 
ll.iinaulters,  Plantagenets  and  Tudors,  C’avalier  and  liouudhead,  liad  rushed  to  the 
ondaught.  Marston  Moor  awoke  the  proudest  emotions,  notwithstanding  my 
K-hoolhoy  recollections  ot  what  David  llumehad  written  thereujion  ;  while  Tow  ton 
was  something  to  wonder  at.” 

'Whitliy,  -wliero  tlio  wihl  lllackainoor  rises  inlainl,  ainl  Ik'VoiuI  that 
lie  the  liluc  vales  of  Cleveland,  and  where  the  rocks  are  half  Jet,  and 
the  river  has  a  waving  har  thrown  hetweeii  tin*  heights,  is  where 
Captain  Cook  went  lirst  to  sea  from,  as  a  huiuhlc  1)liie-froeked  appren¬ 
tice.  In  after  years  he  always  chose  AVhithy  ships  to  show  tliat  he 
Avas  Yorkshire  bred  ;  and  at  Kmlear  in  tin*  ( hnrehyard,  among  ship¬ 
wrecked  seamen,  lies  Cook’s  father,  the  simph'  labourer,  whom  Pro¬ 
vidence  kindly  removed  from  the  earth  Just  six  weeks  before  the 
murder  of  his  brave  son  in  the  South  Seas.  And  Irom  the  peak  of 
Uosehury  Tojiping,  where  people  once  talked  of  a  monument  to  Cook, 
Iviiig  among  the  fern,  you  see  the  sea,  and  the  bine  headlands  of 
Xurthumherland  dimly  through  the  grey  smoke  of  the  ilurham 
coal-lields.  From  here,  where  the  Drigaiites  once  seoo}»ed  their  huts, 
you  see  lletton,  where  Robert  Ihuee  was  horn,  and  Vatton,  where 
Cook  went  to  school,  and  ^Farston,  where  he  was  reared.  The  clay 
hovel  has  lieeii  melted  by  the  rains  long  since  ;  Imt  the  held  where 
it  stoofl  is  still  called  “Cook’s  Carth.”  'J'he  register  contains  his 
name  as  son  of  a  day  labourer.  4'here,  too,  in  the  ehiirehyard,  you  read 
the  name  of  the  old  woman,  “  Mary  AValker,’’  who  taught  the  hoy  to 
read  while  lie  was  in  her  service.  At  Yatton’s,  Cod’s  acre,  you  read 
the  names  of  his  mother,  and  brothers,  and  sisters  :  the  stone.s  an;  said 
to  have  been  wrought  by  Cook’s  father,  who  was  an  old  working  ma.son. 
It  is  a  heautiful  trait  of  jiaternal  love  and  honest  }»ride  that  the  old 
man,  who  could  not  read  till  he  was  seventy-live,  learned,  in  ordm* 
that  he  might  have  the  ideasure  of  reading  his  son’s  travels.; 

But  Mr.  White,  who  never  stops  to  make  relleetions,  does  not  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  fact.  There  is  an  ohl  story  that  Cook  ran  away  from 
llaikes,  wliere  he  was  apprenticed,  Avith  a  shilling  from  the  till. 


“  Aceoriliug  to  another  version,  there  was  no  stealing  in  the  ease.  Tempted  by 
the  sight  of  a  bright  new  South  Sea  Company's  shilling  in  the  till,  he  took  it  out, 
and  substituted  foi  itone  from -his^  wvii  ])oeket-t -and  his  master,  who  eomhim  d 
the  trades  of  haberdasher  and  groeer,  was  satisfied  with  the  hoy’s  ex])lanation 
when  the  piece  was  missed.  Cook,  however,  fascinated  by  the  sight  of  the  sea  and 
of  shijis,  took  a  dislike  to  the  counter,  and  before  be  was  fourteen  obtained  bis  dis¬ 
charge,  and  was  learning  the  rudiments  of  navigation  on  board  the  Freelove^  a 
collier  ship,  owned  by  two  worthy  t^uakers  of  Whitby.” 
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(’lo.se  to  Scott's  ]iok‘*1iy,  and  Hoavcs  (M'liere  AVaekford  Squeers  once 
lived),  on  the  .site  ol*  an  old  Koinan  station,  on  the  great  Roman  road 
from  Lincoln  to  ('arlisle,  is  IJaveirsworth,  ^vhere  AVyclitie,  that  herald 
of  Jnither,  was  horn.  It  is  a  spot  of  liapj^y  iniliiences  for  a  good  man’s 
childhood,  ami  is  sliut  in  hy  woods  and  liilb,  as  if  one  of  Nature’s 
iianctiiaries. 

AV  e  who  liad  lieard  of  a  norilierii  churchyard,  vrheve  the  broken 
coliins  could  lie  .seen  sticking  from  the  sea-clitf,  expected  to  hear  some 
stories  of  sea  voyages  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  and  Air.  AVhite  tells 
them. 

Tlie  sea  ind(*ed  takes  heavy  tax  of  this  rough  Yorkshire  coast,  which 
it  is  said,  has  lost  a  full  mile  since  the  Rattle  of  the  Standards.  At  Kiln- 
sea,  the  sea  gaineil  forty-three  yards  in  six  years,  and  in  RS2f>  the 
(diurch  fell  in  ;  about  Pakington,  liowever,  there  are  thousands  of  re¬ 
claimed  acres, waving  with  good  growing  oats, so  there  is  a  compensation. 

While  in  some  t>arts  (d'  Yorkshire  you  liave  nothing  but  manufac¬ 
tories  of  slioddy  or  (d‘  lile.s,  of  alum  or  of  al|)aca,  a))out  Rollon  Castle 
and  other  jdaces,  you  come  upon  an  old  world  of  legend,  or  rather,  by 
reading  ohl  books  you  discover  that  such  were  the  traditions  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Not  far  from  ]>olton  C’astle,  where  Alaiy  Stuart  tried 
It)  e.^cape,  is  Jliciimond  (.’astle,  when'  the  Alarmions  came,  and  Avheie 
traditions  of  Robin  Hood  exist;  and  not  far  olf  is  Lastby  Abbey, 
the  biirial-plact?  of  the  Scropes,  where  there  is  the  old  barbarous 
tradition,  that  in  a  certain  cave  King  Arthur's  knights  lie  half  asleep 
waiting  for  their  summons  ;  while  close  to  Ripon  Caractacus  was  Ix?- 
trayed,  and  one  of  the  battles  of  the  Roses  fought. 

Mr.  White  being  a  pedestrian,  both  fi*oni  economy  and  inclination, 
is  ardent  in  his  praises  of  travellers  avIio  walk.  “Almost  cures  a 
bad  conscience,”  said  the  C  l  reeks  ;  “  inqmoves  manhood  and  morals,” 
says  one  ;  “  health,  change,  and  observation,”  says  another.  ]hit  for 
our  part,  with  all  love  of  the  exercise  that  drives  tlie  blood  to  the  ex- 
treniitie.s,  that  expands  the  chest  and  <piickens  the  brain,  we  must 
protest  against  walking  for  the  traveller  who  travels  that  he  imay  remem¬ 
ber  and  write.  The  mind  in  walking  is  too  intent  on  the  mere  process 
of  progress  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  too  intent  on  the  business  of 
walking  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  too  fatigued  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  to  be  in  the  pro])er  state  for  vigorous  observation.  To  occupy 
and  wear  out  the  body,  is  not  giving  tlie  mind  or  its  eyes  a  fair 
chance. 

Near  r>ridlington,  and  the  clay  cliffs  near  Auburn,  where  the  sea 
has  devoured  the  village,  you  come  upon  Paul  Jones’  traditions,  and 
stories  of  how  that  daring  freebi»ot(*r  bullied  all  this  coast,  and  cap- 
tureil  two  Lnglish  frigates  during  the  American  war.  Here  lie  fired 
at  Ri-verky  Alinster,  rattled  his  shot  about  the  ])innacles,  and  ITight- 
ent‘d  the  coasters  who  had  huddled  into  Rridlington  harbour.  He 
never  .‘tailed  past,  they  say,  without  firing  a  gun  at  Rolleston  Hall, 
that  stands  in  sight  of  the  sea,  and  where  Air.  Rrough,  Alarshal  to  the 
Point  of  Admiralty  during  Admiral  Ryng's  trial,  then  lived.  AYhen 
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tiio  tilings  came  from  Scarborough,  one  Soptomber  day  in  1770,  that 
tlif  Aiiioricaii  licet  bad  been  seen,  people  began  packing  up  tludr 
money  and  Hying  inland  ;  but  'vhen,  that  same  September,  the  winged 
llfft  slowly  oj)ened  out  round  Mamborougb  Head,  tlu*  \  (^rkshirenien 
tli( 'light  all  was  lost,  and  were  as  frightened  as  old  noblemen  an*  now 
liccaiiso  the  French  Kmpcu’or  disbanded  half  his  army.  The  ilrum 
I'.  at  to  arms  along  the  clay  and  chalk  dills,  the  militia  was  eallrd 
out.  It  was  as  bad  as  the  S[>aniards  in  Cornwall,  or  the  French  in 
Jivland  and  Wales, — only  this  time  no  one  land(*d. 

It  is  but  a  few  steps  back  to  old  days,  if  v/e  knew  where  to  plant 
uur  feet.  Just  as  in  Spain  you  lind  the  j)rimitive  cart  with  soliil 
woollen  wheel,  so  you  did  a  few  years  since  in  Xorthumberland.  In 
bainhridge  there  is  still  a  dalesman  who.se  great  grandmother  bought 
the  lirst  ])Ound  ot  tea  used  in  thosi*  ])arts ;  she  treated  them  as  grciMis 
tor  a  broth,  and  put  them  in  the  pot  in  a  cloth  with  the  bacon.  Old 
women  in  that  district  remember  the  old  Ueltiine  lires  and  dances,  and 
these  old  traditions  are  near  Weiisley  dale,  where  legends  and  reminis- 
ci'iices  swarm  in  every  hill,  and  under  every  brook  boulder. 

“At  Kettleness,  whither  we  shall  come  hv-ancl-bv,  thev  used  to  wash  their 
linen  in  a  certain  spring,  named  Claymere  Well,  and  the  noise  of  their  ‘  hittel  ’ 
was  heard  more  than  two  miles  oil’.  .leanie,  one  of  these  fairies,  made  her  abode  in 
the  JMulgrave  Woods,  and  one  day  a  young  farmer,  curious  to  see  a  bogle,  mounted 
his  horse,  rode  up  to  her  bower,  and  ealled  her  by  name.  She  olxwed  the  eall,  hut 
in  a  towering  rage  at  the  intrusion,  and  the  adventurer,  in  terror,  turned  and 
lied,  with  the  niinhle  sprite  close  at  his  heels.  At  length,  just  as  he  was  leaping 
a  brook,  she  aimed  a  stroke  with  her  wand  and  eiit  his  horse  in  two;  hut  the 
fugitive  kept  his  seat,  and  fell  with  the  foremost  half  on  the  o]>posite  hank,  and 
tlie  weird  creature,  stopped  by  the  running  water,  witnessed  his  escaj)e  with  an 
evil  eye. 

“  We  may  remember,  too,  that  Cleveland,  remote  from  great  thoroughfares,  was 
a  nursery  of  superstitions  long  after  the  owlish  notions  died  out  from  other  jilaces. 
Had  vour  grandmother  been  horn  here  she  would  have  been  able  to  tell  von  that 
to  wear  a  ring  cut  from  old  long-hnried  cotlin-lead  would  cure  the  cramp;  that  the 
water  from  tlie  leaden  roof  of  a  church,  sjirinkled  on  the  skin,  was  a  specific  for 
suiulrv  diseases — most  elticacions  if  taken  over  the  chancel.  Hiscuits  baked  on 
(tood  Friday  would  kec])  good  all  the  year,  and  a  person  ill  with  flux  had  only  to 
swallow  one  grated  in  milk,  or  hraiuly-and-water,  and  recovery  was'  certain. 
Clothes  hung  out  to  dry  on  (Jood  Friday  would  when  taken  down  he  found  spotted 
with  blood;  to  tling  the  shirt  or  .shift  of  a  sick  ])ersoii  into  a  spring  was  a  sure 
way  to  foreknow  the  issue  of  a  malady :  if  it  lloated,  life ;  if  it  sunk — death ; 
and  when  the  ])atient  was  convalescent,  a  small  piece  was  torn  from  the  garment 
and  hung  on  tlie  bushes  near  the  spring  ;  and  springs  thus  venerated  were  called 
Ihig-wells. 

“  We  walked  round  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  saw  on  the  margin,  near  the  break, 
where  the  basin  tlowsont,  two  big  stones,  which  have  lain  in  their  j'resent  ]>ositioii 
ever  since  the  devil  and  a  giant  pelted  one  another  from  hill  to  hill  across  the 
water.  To  corroborate  the  legend  there  yet  remains  on  the  stones  the  marks — 
tind  prodigious  onc.s  they  are — of  the  Evil  ( )ne’.s_hauds.  To  me  the  marks  a])])eared 
more  like  the  claws  of  an  enormous  hinl,  compared  with  which  Dr.  Mantell’s 
Dionorins  would  be  but  a  chicken. 

“  Long,  long  ago,  while  the  Apostles  still  walked  the  earth,  a  jioor  old  man 
wandered  into  Kaydale,  where  a  large  city  then  stood,  and  besought  alms  from 
house  to  house.  Every  door  was  shut  against  him  save  one,  an  humble  cot  witbont 
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iho  city  walls,  wlioro  the  inmates  bade  him  welcome,  and  set  oaten  hreid  and 
milk*eheese  before  him,  and  prepared  iiim  a  ])allet  whereon  to  sleep.  On  tlie 
morrow  the  old  man  pronounced  a  blessing  on  the  house  and  departed;  but  as  he 
went  forth  he  turned  and  looked  on  the  city,  and  thus  spake : — > 

‘  Semer  water  rise,  Senior  water  siuk. 

And  swallow  all  the  town, 

Save  this  little  house, 

Where  they  gave  me  meat  and  drink.’ 

Whereu]»on  followe<l  the  roar  of  an  eartlKpiake,  and  the  rush  of  water  ;  the  cltv 
sank  down,  and  a  broad  lake  rolled  over  its  site  ;  but  the  charitable  couple  who 
lodged  the  stranger  were  preserved,  and  soon,  by  some  miraculous  means,  thov 
found  themselves  rich,  and  a  blessing  rested  on  them  and  their  po-iterity. 

“  Hesides  the  Satanic  missiles  there  arc  stones  somewhere  on  the  brink  of  the 
lake  known  as  the  ‘  Mermaid's  Stones.’” 


In  eoiulemiiiiig  in  tlie  niuin  ]\Ir.  r^lnvray's  liandliookf^,  far  bo  it  from 
iis,  \v(‘  ninst  ]>r(d(';’t,  to  (b-ny  that  they  ditfor  in  ni(‘rit.  The  fat  rod  voliimo 
devobal  ’to  Ivcnl  and  Siisst'X  i.^  <[iiile  eiicyclopa-die,  compared  to  the 
lliiii.sy  pages  d-  voted  to  tb{‘  three  interesting  and  important  coiiiities 
of  AVillsliire,  I  hirsetsliire,  and  Somorsetsliire.  Tlieri*  is,  Innvever,  im 
village  mentioned  in  any  of  them  where  a  keen  listeiua’  and  keen  sei-r 
couhl  not  ]>iek  np  some  three  or  four  pages  more  of  notewortliy  legend 
and  as.soeiiitioii.  it  seems  as  if  Mr.  .Murray  had  eliosen  the  riglii 
idaees  hnt  sent  the  wrong  men  there  ;  tlie  writers  seem  a  little  aslunnod 
of  1  heir  task — afraid  of  getting  no  material.  And,  after  all,  most  of 
them  eunld  have  been  uritteii  l)etter  at  homo,  from  the  old  county 
liistories.  Then'  is  no  reason,  in  a  proper  hamlhook  of  an  Ikiglish 
eonnty,  tliat  a  single  liamhd,  or  even  interesting  held,  should  he 
omitted.  If  it  was  only  a  line,  it  should  he  mentioned.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  ('V(*n  to  know  that  such  a  elnmj)  of  liouses  had  twice  th  * 
i]umhrr  of  iidiahitanls  in  Edward  the  Confessor’s  time.  AV(‘ 
might  not  eari'  to  go  haek  so  l‘ar  into  tlu‘  annals  of  a  Swiss  village'  ;  hut 
in  England.  wh<‘r(‘  every  educated  }H*rson  knows  English  liistoiv, 
sneh  facts  illnminate  tin*  I'ast,  connect  it  with  tlie  }uvsent,  and  must 
deeply  interest  all  who  are  cajnilde  of  thinking. 

Englisli  ]>ee)ple  will  not  travel  in  England  till  hotels  are  lev, 
tlii(*vish  and  extort ioiiate,  and  till  there  are  ci»m]»leter  liandhoetks 
tlian  even  tlio.^^c  tliat  is.<ue  from  Alhemarh*  Street.  AVhat  Eaterfamilias 
is  going,  in  these  (piick  days  of  ours,  to  charter  a  lingo  Noali’s  ark  of 
a  harouclie,  and  go  poking  alxuit,  lad<ui  witli  lingo  chests  full  of 
county  liiAories  to  study  and  consult,  live  hours’  reading  and 
note-taking  every  day,  w.ith  a  lecture  at  niglit  to  the  bored,  yawning 
family,  to  ]»iv]>are  them  for  the  historical  scenes  of  to-morrow  I  Why 
should  Eat(*] familias  cruelly  add  intellectual  to  physical  fatigue  I  And 
if  he  di'l,  in  what  condition  would  this  family  of  dob’s,  return  to  their 
native  iiearlh  i  Why,  fretful,  worried,  lean,  dusty,  iieevish,  cpiarrel- 
soiiie,  v.ith  the  banaiche  more  lickety  than  ever,  glad  to  put  haek 
the  di.-earded  county  liistories  on  tin*  shelves,  to  gatlier  <lust  fur 
another  ten  years  ;  while  Job  liimsell,  with  a  purse  cleaned  out  by 
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tho  insatiate  expeuse  of  post-lioi’sos,  may  tlieroaftor  nurse  di^estioii 
(lesti‘oye‘1  by  tlu*  vexations  of  incessant  ipiarrels  Avitli  roblier  laiullortls. 

These  liaiulbooks,  to  benetit  Englaml,  ami  to  induce  rhiglislinicn  to 
learn,  and  travel  over,  and  read  their  own  country,  tliat  tliey  may  love 
it  the  better,  should  be  divided  into  two  parts  :  one,  brhd’ as  ])ussible, 
tor  ivlcrence,  on  the  “  A  1>  C  ”  principle,  merely  mentioning:  the  place, 
its  size,  distaiK'e  from  chief  towns,  objects  of  interest  and  means  of 
iiiti  ivuinmunication;  tlie  other,  a  re;:^ular  itinerary  of  pi-0'j:r(‘s.s,  delinini' 
the  nortljcrii,  southern,  eastern,  and  western  towns — sketching  tiie 
Si’enery,  geology,  liistory,  botany,  Ac.,  of  each  place — commencing  with 
;i  jdetorial  view  of  tlie  unchangeable  ast)ect  of  tlie  country  and  its 
iiiutatious  ill  iiational  liistory.  They  should  bt^  ]»ublis!ied  clieaj),  and 
;U  eiiee  be  transhitetl  into  ( lerman,  Italian,  and  breiich  for  tlie  use  of 
ibreigii  tourists.  Tor  .Vmericans,  the  English  language  (ivadable  by  a 
.lictieiiary  and  pronounceable  by  certain  rules)  would  sutliee. 

We  are  sure  that,  if  tliis  was  dom*,  much  wealth  now  thrown  into 
the  hhiiie,  and  Nile,  and  Mississippi,  would  lie  kep>t  at  lioim*  to  nourish 
the  heart  of  KnglamVs  commerce.  Civilization  would  be  dilfused,  tlie. 
love  of  country  increase,  and  small  local  follie.s,  ])r(‘judices,  vices,  and 
sujterstitions  bo  soon  rubbed  down.  It  miglit  then  become  in  after  yeai*s 
Hie  honouralile  custom  for  English  gentlemen  to  educate  tlieir  sons  as 
Chiton  was  educated — to  make  tliem  begin  life,  not  liy  a  round  of 
foreign  vices  in  the  (Irand  Tour,  but  ly  seeing  their  own  country  lar 
and  near — taking  liistorical  circuits  with  their  tutors,  and  reading 
Iliiiiie  at  Fotheringay  and  Clarendon  on  ^larston  .Moor.  This  would 
iiidiMnl  be  education.  And  when  the  time  comes,  if  it  comes  ever, 
wiieii  Oxford  shall  teach  her  sons  anything  about  their  oavu  country 
and  religicm — when  tiie  lewd  stories  of  ( )vid  and  the  horrible  olisce- 
]iiti(*s  of  Petronius  give  way  to  the  study  of  .Vdilisou’s  style  and  the 
evidence  on  which  (danmdon  wrote — when  Lmnjiriere’s  lilthy  h*gends 
give  jdace  to  the  study  of  Hooker  and  dewel,  Chillingworth  and 
Latimer — we  may  expect  that  England  will  be  traversed  by  ]>edestiiau 
under-graduates,  ambitious  to  get  materials  for  the  next  term’s  woi*k  ; 
not  for  the  childish  puzzle  of  Greek  alcaies,  but  Ibi*  historical  essays 
and  jdiilological  exercises  in  Saxon  and  (hudic.  What  nations  did  the 
Greeks  .study  I  what  language  did  they  teach  i  what  religion  <lid  tiiey 
ground  their  arts  and  learning  on  I  On  the  8cvthian — on  the  IVrsiaii  ( 
I  trow  not. 

That  these  books  are  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  is  most  ]>rovable, 
for  we  turn  to  parts  of  Wiltshire  we  know,  and  wo  iind  every  (d)ject 
of  local  interest  forgotten.  The  writer  never  .seems  to  liave  been 
there  ;  lie  writes-from  that  great  bell-room — so  like  an  extinguisher  to 
originality — in  the  IJritish  ^ru.scum  ;  the  dust  of  stu}ud  old  liooks  is 
in  his  ink.  -  -  — -  -  —  --  — 

For  instance,  where  Sir  dolin  Lavio.s,  the  rare  metaphysical 

poet,  was  born — who  juaised  dancing,  and  showed  us  that  th(3  sun  set 
to  the  moon,  .mid  that  the  s[diere.s  AVere  opposite.s,  sides  in  a  great 
spherical  quadrille — what  do  Ave  liear  about  it  i  That  the  great  Lords 
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Arundel  of  Wardoiir  were  buried  here,  that  the  AbV»es?<  of  Sliaftoshin  v 
lived  ill  Place  Parni,  and  that  then'  are  good  quarries  of  I’ortland 
oolite  stone — and  that  is  all  in  the  i)Oor  eighty-two  pages  devotetl  to 
^Wiltshire,  the  centre  of  Pritish  and  Saxon  power.  Xot  a  word  of  that 
most  Avonderful  yew-tree  in  the  churchyard,  supposed  to  have  been 
planted  in  the  times  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  probably  the  verv 
day  the  church  was  consecrated. 

Again  :  ^hajtcd)urij^  Avhere  Alfred  founded  a  nunnery  and  Canute 
died — one  of  the  most  beautifully-situated  towns  in  England  :  no 
mention  of  the  old  tomb  of  the  Pritish  king  at  8t.  Peter’s. 

Again  :  Fonih’dl-liishop  (not  Bishops,  as  printed) — no  mention  nf 
the  tower  of  the  old  church,  almost  unitpie  ^Norman  or  earlier,  'parti¬ 
cularly  atlmired  l)y  ^Ir.  Pugin. 

FontliiU  :  a  most  lame  account  of  ^Ir.  P)eckford  and  his  SardanajialiH 
magnilicenee — miserably  scanty  and  incorrect. 

East  Knoylc  :  no  descri})tion  of  the  ruinous  church,  Avith  stuccoes 
designed  by  AVreii’s  father,  nor  of  the  house  Avhere  the  great  man  Avas 
born,  still  standing. 

Stonrhenyf^ :  no  allusion  to  the  Avell-knoAvn  source  of  these  stones. 

Very  fevv  local  proverbs — the  best  of  all  remembrances  of  a  place — 
are  given. 

AVe  think  Ave  have,  by  merely  jnitting  in  our  hand  and  taking  out 
a  sanqde,  pretty  Avell  shoAvn  the  dry,  i»edantic,  careless,  and  contemp¬ 
tuous  Avav  in  Avhich  these  guide-books  have  been  done.  A  bad  Itook 
on  a  good  subject  is  ahvays  a  sad  sight  to  a  lover  of  letters,  because 
he  knoAVS  that  it  destroys  for  after-comers,  and  more  capable  men, 
the  .stores  Avhich  invite  research.  The  subject  remains  hanging  un- 
]dcked,  yet  rotten — unripe,  yet  never  to  be  ri])er — skinned,  sjioihal, 
and  tainted.  AVhy  is  this  ?  AVhy  does  Air.  ^Murray,  one  of  the 
best  educated  and  best  read  of  living  Englisli  publishers,  alloAV  tliis  I 
Is  he  indith'rent  to  the  subject?  Poes  he  treat  the  books  as  mere 
biitterliy  Miscellanies  ?  <  )r  is  the  great  reason  of  all  utilitarian  reasons 

at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  is  it  that  the  demand  is  yet  so  .^mall  that 
it  (Iocs  )(ot  pfiy  to  produce  an  ade([uate  English  guide-book,  or  to 
send  Avell-read  observant  reporters  nearer  AViltshire  than  the  Priti.sh 
!Musoum  ? 

Put  to  still  more  strengthen  our  case,  and  proA'cnt  hast}’  condem¬ 
nations,  h*t  us  take  iqj  the  ninety  pages  or  so  di.'A’oted  to  the  beautiful 
county  of  Somerset — its  hills  ami  toAvns,  and  8axon  sea-shore.  AVc 
find  the  account  ju.st  such  as  half  a  century  or  .so  ago  might  liaA’e  gone 
down.  Xo  philologA’,  no  reference  to  niediieval  Avriting,  no  examina¬ 
tion  of  regi.sters  or  parish  document.s. 

Pegin  AN'ith  Bo/orrli ;  a  ])oor,  imulequate  descrii)tion  of  the  bone- 
caves,  specially  interesting  at  this  crisis  ;  no  mention  of  hoAV  the  deer- 
boiios  show  traces  of  being  gnaAA’ed. 

11  rinyton  :  hardly  any  im*ntion  of  the  gorgeous  Perpendicular 
church,  and  no  account  of  Leteke  s  house,  or  Hannals  Fiore’s  labours 
among  the  Aleiidip  miner.s’  children.  AVrington  is  Avorth  a  long  day's 
visit,  even  to  one  fresh  from  Xiagara  or  bound  to  Stainbcuil. 
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/;y./.s7o/ ;  This  curious  old  city  is  sliamcl'iilly  slurroT  over  and  coii- 
l\]^  1.  Tht'O*  has  l)Ocn  no  ivtrrciici*  to  the  best  ot‘  all  authorities^ 
le  al  aiitit[uariaus  ;  there  is  no  iiieiition  ot  (Mialtertous  htuise  or 
Sivau'**  '^  i^UMVe  au»l  its  situation  ;  no  mention  of  (a’()m\vell  or  Itramloii 
Hill  :  no  leL'eiids  of  tin*  Riots  ^qv(*n  ;  ik^  history  given  of  Hristol  trade,  or 
the  causes  (d  its  decline;  no  account  given  the  laiiise  ot  the  migration 
,.t‘  the  cloth  trade  from  ( Uoucestersliire  to  Yorkshire.  Kver\  thing 
li.  ailv  is  forgotten,  and  what  is  not  forgotten  is  wrong. 

TJie  local  h'geiids — with  which,  it  the  hook  had  hetoi  on  Styria  or 
Italiintia,  we  should  have  had  every  ])age  stuffed — are  rarely  given  ; 
net  even  that  curious  one  rehiting  to  Duuih'y  The  name  is 

i;iid  to  hav(‘  originated  in  a  knight,  who  for  some  crime  being  eon- 
Jiiiiacd  to  build  three  churches,  exclaimed  in  exultation,  when  the 
la-r  stone  capped  the  last  steeple — 

“  I  have  done  dree  (three).*’ 

a  Soinersetshire  way  of  accounting,  hy  local  proiuuivuation,  for  a  name 
that  might  have  been  an  exclamation  of  the  priestly  knight — “  1  have 
done  ih'ce  (or  penance).’' 

Xo,  ^Ir.  Murray;  guide-books  like  these,  though  praised  by  jour¬ 
nalists  anxious  for  your  adviudisements,  are  not  tiie  books  that  your 
ta'te  and  judgment  should  have  sanctioned.  They  are  not  headed,  like 
the  penny  barber’s  placards,  ‘4o  meet  the  times.” 

You  want  brighter  writing,  and  writers  who  enjoy  their  work,  and 
love,  from  long  observation  and  home-ti(*s,  the  counties  they  treat  of. 
Let  r.  Ivingsley  do  Somersetshire  for  you,  and  31r.  (leorge  Elliot 
Lftanishire.  1  know  a  man  who  could  paint  Surrey,  its  elm-girt  vil¬ 
lages  and  thyme-scented  downs,  as  no  one  else  could,  because  he  knows 
tliein  so  dee[)ly  and  loves  them  so  well.  Then  we  should  have  the 
I’l'gisters  of  every  litth*  village  culled  for  their  brief  but  precious 
imtices  in  the  cral)bed  old  (I reck  Elizabethan  hand — of  the  ])lague  and 
civil  war — of  niunler  and  sudden  death — of  changes  and  restorations 
ill  the  (diurch — of  great  men’s  births  and  deaths.  Then  would  come 
the  hxml  proverbs  and  legimds  ;  pointing  so  often  to  curious  truths,  to 
ohl  suj)erstitions,  or  to  manners  and  customs  long  since  passed  away. 
He  is  the  word-painter  with  the  [diotographing  brain  who  would  make 
you,  from  sheer  synijiathy,  love  the  llower- walled  lanes  of  Surrey, 
where  in  June  the  dog-roses  strew  the  sand  ruts  with  scented  blossoms, 
ami  where  the  close  tall  elms,  so  small-leafed  and  sun-proof,  march 
in  endless  plumed  procession,  and  where  rich  chocolate-brown  ploughed 
lands  and  golden  waves  of  corn  lead  you  on  with  white  glimpses  of  tlie 
liuml)le  village  church,  and  knots  of  red-tiled  cottages,  not  unloved  by 
the  lioneysuckle,  to  the  broader  down,  where  the  nimble  air  runs 
wanton  in  its  liberty,  careering  like  a  colO)roken  from  its  mother ; 
where  the  sky  seeihs  bluer  amT”gladder,  and  the  frc‘sh  grass  grows 
close  and  crisp,  where  the  great  purple-bossed  thistles  have  always 
their  lover-bee  sleepy  drunk  with  honey,  and  droning  out  his  low 
lullaby  of  a  tune  ;  and  where  always,  and  when  your  eye  beats  the 
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horizon  liko  a  ilo"  the  covert,  you  discern  a  little  hlack  Imljhle, 

Ihnu.Lrh  no  hi^^^n*r  than  a  niushrooiii,  is  the  dome  ot‘  St.  l\iurs  ; 
that  yellower  har  of  elond  heino  the  smoky  hivatli  of  the 
llahylon  that  AVit'ii  s  calhednil  ci’oAViis.  ^ 

I  know,  too,  3Ir.  .Murray,  anotluu- husy-minded  man,  who  eould  have* 

re])rodue(‘d  tor  you,  within  the  litih‘  worhl  ot  a  hook,  Wiltshire, _ 

country  (.»t  dowjis,  tlie  <^u-een  jnuirie  sheep-walk  country  of  southern 
Kii^hnal.  lie  witli  Ids  ([uick  hand  would  have  mapi»ed  you  out  that 
tn‘e-hreatldng  country,  wliere  the  hares  are  the  swiftest,  and  tlie  iu<  ]; 
tlie  sturdie-t  and  hohlest,  and  wear  the  look  ot  trecunen — sons  (»f  iVee. 
men.  lie  would  hav(‘  sketched,  Avith  landscaju^  art  and  the  lidelity  of 
th('  telesco]H‘  you  look  throic^di,  the  miles  ot  lauce-tirs,  tlie  crop-t  arad 
rahhit-haunted  <lowns,  woody  Avith  thistledown,  and  gohh'ii-spott. tl 
Avith  the  tliorny  furze.  2so  one  hi  ltiu*  than  he  knoAvs  hoAv  to  }»aint  =o 
that  you  ])ertorce  love  the  tliiiiLj  painted  and  the  tiod  Avho  made  it  so 
AA'orthy  to  he  j>ainted  and  so  heautiful — tlni  hroad  hilloAv  lines  of  tli  - 
thirty-ndh*  horizon,  lie  Avcuild  plant  hetore  you  tin*  vast  stone  pillars 
and  Ke:yj»tian  doorways  ot  ^StomduupL^e,  and  the  Titanic  ^U’assy  ramparts 
of  llie  ohl  iouuau  cani[)s.  The  ^nvy  and  silent  churches,  AVith  tin* 
(plaint  dials  over  the  ]>orehos, — th(‘  ruiiit'd  Cavaliers’  castles,  Avith  the 
jj;rv‘at  oap  Avhere  (h'oiiiAVtdl  hi‘oke  throuiLfh, — Avho  hettm*  than  lie  can 
]Kdnt  I  He,  Mr.  I\iurray,  would,  Avith  o  ady  hrush,  have  sketciied  vuii 
th(^  Tudor  Avindow  farmhousi's,  and  the  heautiful  carved  oriel  liangiuj;- 
like  stone  ^^)hlets  over  lli(‘  manor-lunise  doorway.  JLe  Avoidd  liave 
.shoAvii  Willshi're  sjiread  ladhri*  you  as  on  a  lecturers  maf)  ;  the  grassy 
downs,  hillocked  Avith  ih-iiisli  Avarriors’  graves,  and  trenched  Avith 
liomancami)s  ;  he  AA’ould  liaA'e  pictured,  nor  AA'ould  he  huA'e  lorgotleii, 
the  s])lendour  and  taste  ot  Wilton,  or  the  fallen  stateliness  ot  Wardour  ; 
he  AA'ould  have  given  vou  in  fee  tliat  Avhole  soliil  conn  tv — its  doAvns 
and  villag(‘s,  its  toAvns  and  cathedrals,  its  tumuli  and  camps,  its  Ioav- 
lands  and  its  u]>lands, — instead  of  a  hook  that  a  hagman  might  have 
Avrittiui,  and  that  no  one  A\*ould  care  to  l)uy  cu*  ]\*ad. 

Jhit  linding  fault,  hoAvcver  justly  and  Avholesomely,  is  dull  Avork. 
AVe  leave  the  Cuidc-Hooks  Avith  regret  they  are  not  better. 
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Iv  the  contiiinoiis  coiiHiet  botwoou  Ihi<>fanisiii  and  CMivistianity  wiiicli 
lilK*d  the  live  centuries  ot'our  iTii, those*  philiKsopherswlio  remained 
jCtarlied  to  the  old  [)hilo.^()])hies  must  have  attracted  an  unusual 
,10-ivst.  Varro  discriminated  three  classes  of  Jincient  ri‘li^o'ons : 
l}n>  iiofflc  and  in>itlilrifl — hy  which,  perhaps,  even  in  tin*  days  of*  their 
hilk-st  authority,  little  store  mav  liave  hi'i'ii  st*!  by  any  as  articles  of 
laitli  and  ])ortiuns  of  the  idtimate  truth  ;  ihec/r// — a  stranp*,  nntbre- 
si'i'ii.  sj)ontaiieous  out-iL»;rowth  ol  the  warrinij;  (‘lements  of  human 
WL'akiiess,  human  ]>rejudice,  the  reliyaous  mitiire  ol*  man,  his  soi'ial 
\vauts,  and  his  jiolitical  necessities;  ami  the  — i1k*  leji^itimate 

i-liL’'ious  result  at  which  a  w'iscly-cont rolled  human  t*aculty  would 
a'rtainly  arrive,  by  taking  account  ol*  the  un(!om|uerable  cravliiLT  of 
oiir  hearts  td*rer  another  life,  of  our  immortal  belief  in  one  Supreme 
Ibilcr  of  nature  and  man,  and  ol*  those  fre(|uent  fi’a^^anents  of  a 
'uiajcstic  order  wliicli  the  seeiiiL*’  eye  discerns  without  hiil  in  llie 
disorder  of  the  world. 

Of  these  forms  the  iinffliint]  and  the  riviJ,  in  the  second  centurv, 
Avere  visibly  ])assine:  away.  The  mytholoiry  of  Olynnius  was  fadini;* 
ill  the  ilea.veiis.  The  worship  of  Jupiter  and  Ajadlo  and  the  majestic 
deities  of  Clreece  and  Rome  be^^nn  to  be  but  a  feebU*  weapon  in  thi^ 
Itand.s  of  the  rulers  of  the  world,  ddie  u'reat  (piestions  of  polity  them¬ 
selves  were  ra])idly  aherinof.  The  little  communities  within  which 
the  old  dilHculties  of  statecraft  had  lieen  encountered  had  disappt'ared. 
A  confused  ag'trrepite  of  ])eo])}es,  an  uncertain  J label  of  faiths, 
eiisioiiis,  and  tongues,  an  enormous  extension  of  territori(‘s,  moi'e 
distant  from  one  another  at  that  tinui  than  Mun-land  now  is  from 
India,  a  mere  tumbled  hea])  of  discordant  interests,  uneasily  woiking 
tirrether  in  one  heaving  mass — ihis  was  the  problem  which,  in  the 
|»rovidence  of  God,  was  set  before  the  rulers  of  tlie  woi’ld.  In  its 
presence  cicil  religion  utterly  broke  down.  When  it  neediHl  to  be 
iiiliiiitely'  stronger  than  it  had  ever  been  it  was  found  to  be  inlinitely 
weaker.  It  had  once,  in  some  measure,  been  able  to  transform  a 
eily  into  a  family,  and  to  form  a  family  of  cities  conscious  of  a  ])ervading 
unity  in  their  ho[)es,  their  dangers,  and  tlieir  aims.  It  was  now  set  to 
fuse  races  whose  hi.storics  Avere  but  the  records  of  their  unceasing 
wars — to  compose  the  antagonisms  of  many  centuries,  and  out  of  all 
hut  the  entire  civilized  Avoidd  to  build  up  one  harmonious  stat(\ 
bong  l)efore  this,  liowever,  the  fair  inuige  mixed  of  tine  giild  and  of 
common  clav  had  been  shatteretl  into  i*ragnients,  which  in  this 
su])r(*nie  ncetl  became  *'  bke  ihcrliatf  of  lliT^ summer  threshing-lloors  ; 
and  the  Avind  carried  them  away,  that  no  place  Avas  found  for  them.” 
Xo  single  faith  remained  that  nnild  have  gathered  the  nations  into 
one.  And  it  Avas  plain  to  see  that  an  inexorable  fate  had  numbered 
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tlifliours  of  tliosc  few  and  feeble  shadows  of  outworn  nationallx-lu.f. 
whieli,  in  the  trcneral  waste  and  ruin,  were  still  Hitting  about  in  the 
world  (>f  men. 

Throiigli  the  iirst  and  second  centuries  the  question  reruaiiuMl 
wht‘tlu*r  wliat  Varro  called  the  lufforol  rch'tfinii  might  not  lill  the 
void.  IHiilosophers  had  always  claimed  an  esoteric  belief.  ^o\v 
that  the  exoteric!  seatfolding  was  crashing  down,  men  anxiouslv 
asked  tlumiselves  what  it  was  that  was  about  to  be  uncovered. 
AVould  it  be  a  nuignitieent  inner  shrine  wrought  of  fair  white 
marble.  gHinmering  with  stately  jewels,  or  what  else?  For  nothiie** 
could  kiM‘|)  it  longer  from  the  twes  of  the  profane.  Seeptieisin, 
immorality,  the  inc'xorable  courses  of  human  atfairs,  had  tinullv 
brought  men  so  far.  We  fancy  them  watching,  with  aiu‘u<v 
wonder  and  uncertain  hope,  the  movements  of  those  priests  of  the 
penetralia  cd*  their  fallen  tem]>les.  Those  priests  were  the  ]dnlosophers 
ol*  the  tirst  few  Christian  centuries.  It  is  easy  to  understar.d  how 
St(»ic  and  Cynic,  Fcleetic  tind  Flatonist,  each  in  his  turn,  was  dis- 
covc‘rt‘d  bv  mankind  to  have  nothing  real  to  otter  but  a  moralitv 
claiming  obedience'  without  su])]>lying  the  strength  to  (dxw,  and 
a  sjH'culation  groping  among  things  too  high  for  it,  Avith  its  hands 
reaching  blindly  among  those  folds  of  cloud  that  I’oll  round  the 
outi'i-most  gates  of  the  unseen.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  a  elee.r, 
fresh,  certain  voice,  iilled  with  youth,  vigour,  and  liope,  rang  out 
and  over]Aowered  these  weak  and  wandering  cries.  The  world  eaii 
lu'ver  feel  agtiin  that  jubilant  exultation  which  swelled  at  its  heart 
Avhen  first  it  became  conscious  of  the  divine  beaut v  of  the  new 
morning  that  was  rising  over  it.  1’lie  promise  of  that  morning  now 
fills  the  entire  heavens  ;  but  a  Avorld  lies  beneath  them,  where  nine 
men  out  of  ten  Avalk  blind  at  noon.  Only  here  and  there,  hour  hy 
hour,  the  same  wonderworkei*  Avho  healed  Bartimeus  opens  some 
iiunian  eyes,  and  the  same  sacred  joy  rencAvs  itself  afresh  in  some 
human  hearts. 

Wc‘  ]n’opose,  so  far  as  it  is  uoav  ]Aractieable,  to  reproduce  for  our 
readers  the  life  of‘  one  of  these  ])hiloso])hcrs,  1  fenioita.t'j  the  Cyprian, 
ilis  name  is  all  but  forgotten,  lie  Avas  one  of  those  men  Avho  lill  an 
enormous  space  in  the  Avorld  about  them,  and  Avhom  the  Avorld  after 
them  unwisely  ])ermits  to  dro})  altogether  out  of  sight.  He  Avrote 
no  boidv — he  made  no  s(*icntific  discovery — he  founded  no  school — 
yet  a  man  Avhost'  authority  in  Athens  Avas  unbounded,  and  Avhom  all 
(I recce  1‘olloAveil  with  a  loving  A'cncration,  Avas  Avorthy  of  some 
historic  note.  When  he  Avent  to  the  Olympic  games,  the  ])eople  of 
Idea  (h'creed  him  a  brazen  statue.  By  no  means  do  tliis,  O  Kleans,'’ 
he  ansAvered,  lest  you  might  seem  to  cast  reflections  on  your  fore¬ 
fathers,  Avho  iicA'cr  erected  one  to  Socrates,  or  Diogenes.”  When 
he  came  into  any  ]>ublic  ])lace,  the  magistrates  rose  up  to  do  him 
iionour.  and  Avhen  he  spoke,  a  universal  silence — an  unusual  com- 
plinumt  from  an  audience  (.»f  Athenians — prevailed  through  the 
assembly.  AVe  are  told  tluit,  towards  the  latter  years  of  his  life — 
and  he  lived  lo  Avithiii  a  few  years  of  a  hundred — he  Avas  in  the  habit 
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,(•  ontorinnr  any  l.onsc  in  the  city  l,e  miirl.t  choose,  an, I  sunt.in,^  an, I 
.sh'i'pinir  there :  an,l  tliat  the  inmates  retranlcl  him  as  some  .md  or 
ir„o,l  irenms  who  ha,l  vonclisared  to  visit  them.  'J’he  little  chihlreii 
ran  alter  him  in  the  streets,  oflcrimr  fruits  .and  callinir  liim  father 
Once,  when  some  riotous  sclition  lia,l  hroken  out'  in  Vtlietis' 
Ik.  w.mt  .  own  to  llie  asseinhly,  ,,,,,1  iiis  simple  presence  cahncl  and 
relmke.l  t  le  jicojile.  lie  .saw  that  they  ha,l  reiientcd  of  their  follv 
and.  wit  lout  havitisf  siiokenti sin-le  wor.l,  left  them  ami  went  home’ 
U  e  harilly  know  whether  most  to  he  anniscl  or  amazcl.  The  orator 
who  kiiewso  well  the  per.snasivencss  of  silence,  is  s.^arcelv  more  tiiar- 
v..lloy  han  tha  e.vc.te.l  Athenian  |.opulace,  whose  n'ohle  shame 
s,r„..k  iheiii  ,himh  hetore  him,  who.se  manlv  r..verence  for  his  siniolo 
virtue  ha,  power  to  control  the  whole  wil.l  tempest  of  pa.ssions  that 
ra.,a..l  within  them.  Ihe  feelinps  of  a  single  heart  rise  aiul  fall  like 
.1,..  riilllc^  on  a  .streain  in  a  pmsty  ,lay-the  ,.age  of  a  crow.l  is  as 
i.ut  .111,1  as  untamealile  as  the  nioiintaiiious  waves  that  t,)ss  and 
heave  111  the  Jliilille  Atlantic. 

Ue  cannot  doiiht  that  one  prineip.al  source  of  this  influence  of 
Demonax  must  have  heeii  the  interest  which  surrounded  him  as  the 
per  ect  representative  of  the  Kahuv.l  Jtdujwu  of  Athenian  Philo- 
.soplp.  sU  Athens,  indeed,  the  powers  of  the  new  an.l  the  ol,l  must 
have  stoml  m  cmscious  conflict.  Demonax  lived  in  the  secoml  een- 
uiry.  ^  I  aul  ha, I  j.reachc.I  at  At  hens,  with  some  success.  \'ioor,nis 
(  hiisti.m  timrehen  ha,l  heen  foundcl  at  t'orinth,  ami  throughout 
(.,•(^00  an,  .Alaee, Ionia  A  Christian  seed  ha,l  heen  sown  in  Athens 
1  S,  ,  n  hith  ha,l  in  al  hkelilwo,!,  lonp  before  this  time,  prown  up 
into  a  Chrntian  Church.  Every  ship  Iroiii  Italv  or  Asia  tnust  have 
hioiipht  tidings  to  the  1  ineiis  of  the  spreail  of  the  new  religion.  It 
was  a  lycnomenon  that  coiihl  not  hut  have  possesse.l  a  deep  interest 
tor  that  nove  ty-sceking  peo,,lc.  For  Christianitv  was  r.api,lly  hc- 
eoming.  it,  imleed,  it  had  not  alrea.ly  heeome,  the' most  remarkable 
rehnous  iihenonienon  that  hail  yet  appeare.l  in  the  world 

N\e  have  no  notice  of  the  atlitiule  which  Demonax  individuallv 
assiimcl  towiirils  the  new  religion.  ■  Our  only  account  of  him  is  bv 
buciaii,  who  liimse  1  hail  long  enjoycl  his  intimate  eompanion.shin. 

I  la.  l>,ograph„.al  sketch  of  his  frieml,  which  that  unami.able  sceptic 
.su].plies,  IS  altogether  unlike  anything  that  wc  cotihl  liavc  expected 
1 0111  iini.  tScofler  as  he  is,  he  tin, Is  no  language  too  hearty  for  his 
Iriend,  and  he  chronicles  his  wisdoms  ami  his  witticisms  with  an 
untiring  love  that  woiihl  have  been  creditable  to  Jioswcll.  Unfortu- 
nately  the  sketch  is  very  brief,  and,  jicrhaps,  .some  of  the  wit  may 
appciir  to  us  to  be  poor  and  flavourless.  It  is  only  fair  to  rcmembe'i:- 

stun  (I  pn  .servaiioii  for  seventeen  hundred 
years.  1  tie  air  has  changed  ami  the  worhl ;  and  manv  a  famous  olil 
nag,  we  fear,  wouhl  Imrilly  pass  musterjii  our  modern  day. 

Etteian  writes  this  biograiiliy  with  Two  objects— the  one,  in  order 
that  a  man  who  well  ileserves  it,  shonhl  be  remembered  by  after- 
rimes— the  other,  that  ‘‘generous  youths  who  apply  themselyes  to 
plulosopliy  may  not  bo  constrained  to  look  b.ack  only  to  antinue 
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models  to  sliapo  their  lives  by,  but  may  liavo  Ret  l)oibro  them 
|)hiloso]»lier  of  our  own  time,  llie  l.iest  of  all  the  ])hilosophers  wlioif 
I  have  known.*' 

lie  was  l)om  at  Cyprus,  llis  family  appear  to  have  been  in  t;isv 
cireumstanees.  1 1  is  ehoieo  of  ])lilloRophy,  as  the  study  uf  his  Hi’J. 
was  very  sjjeedily  made,  and  “  having’  detUeated  liimself  wholly  uj 
freedom  and  liberty  of  speech,  lie  sjient  his  entire  life  therein,  u 
life,  healthy,  u])riLrhl,  and  blameless,  whieh,  in  its  steadfast  triithfiil- 
ni'ss  and  balaneed  wisdom,  was  an  example  to  all  who  saw  and 
heard  him.*’ 

He  devoted  himself  to  a  laborious  pivliminary  study  of  the  poeis 
and  ])hiloso]>hers — nudeing  himself  tamiliar  with  all  the  varieties  at’ 
seels,  but  altaehing  liimself  espeeially  to  none.  Jie  protesseil  that 
he  veneratetl  Soeraies.  lumoured  Diogenes,  and  loved  Ansti])jms. 
lie  certainly  adopted  the  latter's  favourite  maxim,  to  ‘‘subject 
everything  to  himself,  and  himself  to  nothing;”  and  he  setnns 
throne’ll  his  long  career  to  have  retained  the  genial  tastes  and 
tend(‘nci(‘S  of  that  gay  jniilosopher.  Unlike  his  lirother  Uvnics, 
Demonax  di*essed  a  little  better  than  .Diog’enes,  and  ate  a  good  deal 
like  oHkm*  ]>eo])]e.  lie  allowed  tiieir  jirofessional  faculty  of  imper¬ 
tinences  to  rust  in  disuse,  lie  never  scolded,  lie  was  never  angry, 
lie  was  never  obstinate  in  an  argument.  When  he  had  to  ivbuke  a 
sin,  he  spoke  gently  to  tlie  sinuci*.  lie  was  fond  of  saying  that 
while  to  sin  was  human,  it  was  ihe  act  of  a  Clod  or  a  godlike  niau 
to  raise  up  those  that  had  fallen,  lie  used  to  remind  the  suddeii- 
pros]>erous  lunv  short-lived  prosperity  might  be,  and  to  console  the 
nnibrtunate,  laughing  with  them,  telling  them  in  hovr  short  a  time  all 
tlieir  troubles  would  ])ass  away,  and  remindinglhem  that  after  that  tlie 
enjoyment  of  a  long  freedom  awaited  all  men.  He  was  the  geiua-al 
peacemaker  who  terminaied  iptarrels  between  brothers,  and  brougiit 
about  reconciliations  between  husband  and  wife,  ’fhere  was  only 
onc‘  ])ain  to  whieh  he  was  not  bimsell' superior — the  disease  or  death 
of  friemds.  Frimnlshi])  he  esteemed  the  greatest  of  all  human  bless¬ 
ings,  so  that  he  treated  every  one  who  was  really  manly  like  one 
o\‘  his  own  family.  Ami  he  never  deserted  a  friend,  until  he  had  lost 
;dl  ho])cs  of  his  return  to  virtue. 

AVe  begin  to  ask  ourselves  whether  all  this  happened  in  a  (Ireeian 
city,  in  the  second  century — when  ‘‘Clreece  was  living  Cireece  no 
more  when  the  virtue  that  made  her  (jueen  of  the  nations  had  de- 
]nirted  from  her,  and  she  lay  like  a  captive  at  the  feet  of  Home.  Ha])py 
the  peo])le,  and  thrice  happy  the  ])hiloso])her  who.se  steps  Avere 
nev(‘r  dogged  by  that  evil  envy  which  follows  all  human  virtue, 
and  which  is  never  conquered,  it  is  .said,  but  by  death. 

It  had  per.secuted  him  in  tlie  eai’ly  ]iart  of  his  career,  but  he  had 
wrestled  with  and  (n'crcome  it.  During  his  magistracy — for,  unlike 
ll;c  other  CVnics,  he  neither  des])i.sed  cilizenshi[)  nor  neglected  the 
duties  of  a  citiz.en — he  was  accused  before  the  peo])le  on  these  charges 
— that  he  never  .sacriticed  to  Alinerva,  and  that,  alone  in  the  city,  he 
had  never  been  initiated  into  the  .Mvstcric.s  of  Eleusis.  He  came 
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lown  to  tlio  assembly  ^vith  a  sacrilicial  fillet  round  his  hair,  clothed 
ill  a  loiur  white  sacrificial  pirmcut,  and  ])leadcHl  his  own  cause. 
\iiiicrva,  he  said,  stood  in  no  need  of  his  sacrifices;  as  for  tlie  Mys- 
vries,  they  were  either  pxxl  or  bail;  were  he  initiated,  he  would 
tell  (‘Very  one  he  had  a  ciiance  to  tell,  for  the  sake  of  hunianitv,  it' 
lie  thoim'ht  them  ^ood,  and  if  not,  he  should  never  hesitate  to  caution 
people  aLrainst  them.  The  populace,  who  had  taken  ii)>  stones  to 
^loae  liiin,  were  calmed,  altered  their  minds,  and  fully  acipiitted  him. 

Shall  we  com})lete  this  sliubt  sketch  by  a  specimen  or  two  of  the 
iviiticisms  of  Demonax?  'riie  reader  curious  in  <>vmiine  (Irei'k 
it)kes  will  tiiid  some  forty  of  them  preserved  in  Lucian's  notice  of  the 
j)iiilos(»pher. 

A  ci'rtaiii  Sidonius,  boast inir  emo  day  that  he  had  traversed  the 
vju)le  extent  of  ])hilosophy,  said,  “  Wen*  Aristotle  to  call  me  I  could 
..•<(  with  him  to  the  Lveeum,  or  to  the  Academv  wiih  l*lato,  or  could 
stninl  with  Zeno  tit  the  Stoa  Jh)ikile,  oi*  could  keep  silence  with 
Ih'ilum'oras.'’  AVhereupon  Demonax,  risim:^  out  of  the  midst, 
exclaimed,  “  Sidonius,  i^ythagoras  is  ctdling*  for  you.” 

A  certain  athlete,  at  whom  Demonax  had  bc'cn  lamrhini:^  for 
ivearim^*  a  coloured  cloak,  laid  his  hetid  open  with  a  stone,  so  that 
blood  spouted  out.  All  the  spectators  in  a  ra^’o  exchiimed,  Off 
will)  him  to  the  Proconsul.”  "’No,  no,  i>’ood  ])eo])le.”  said  Demo- 
iiax,  not  t<j  the  Proconsul,  Imt  to  the  sur^’coTi,  if  you  please.” 

JVreu’rinus,  another  Cvnic,  discontented  with  his  lamrhiiui*  and 
eiii‘>yin,i>*  himself  so  wxdl,  rebuked  him,  sayinir,  Dmnonax,  you  d(m't 
couiluct  yourself  like  a  doi'’  (cynically),'’  and  trot  this  answer, 

IVre«.>'rinus,  t/nu  don’t  conduct  yourself  like  a  man.” 

Twtj  comjdetely  i^'norant  teachers  of  ]>hilosophy  were  aromim:; 
tou’ether,  one  of  them  talkinj;^  nonsense  and  the  other  answeriiii;* 
nothiniif  to  the  purjtose.  Demonax  turned  round  and  asked  a  friend, 
‘•Aren't  these  two  just  as  if  the  one  were  milking  a  he-yx)at  and  the 
other  holdiin^  a  sieve  for  the  milk  r’ 

Apithocles,  a  I’eripatetic  philosopher,  was  boastini^  himself  to  be 
liie  alone  prince  of  dialecticians.  “  Put,’'  said  Demonax,  ‘Dfyou  are  a 
jtriuce  how  can  you  be  alone,  and  if  you  are  alone  how  can  you  be  a 
prince  f  ” 

One  day,  when  he  was  about  to  set  out  on  a  voyai^e,  a  friend  asked 
him  if  he  wasn’t  afraid  of  beinu:  eaten  by  the  fishes.  would,”  he 

answered,  **  be  indeed  ungrateful  in  me  to  object  to  that,  who  in  my 
time  have  eaten  so  many  of  them.” 

A  certain  rhetorician  declaimed  badly.  Demf)nax  advised  hini  to 
practise  himself  in  speaking  before  somebody.  De  said  that  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  repeating*  his  speeches  aloud  to  himself.  “  d’hen,” 
su’d  he,  1  see  how  it  is,  you  have  chosen  too  stupid  a  hearer.” 

A  person  was  strutting  about  in  a  new  cloak  with  a  handsome 
broad  stri])e,  very  proud  of  it. —  Demonax  came  uj)  and  said,  feeling 
it  over,  “My  friend,  a  sliec])  wore  this  before  you,  and  yet  he  was 
but  a  sheep.” 

One  day  when  Epictetus  was  abusing  him  because  he  hud  never 
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married,  maintaining:  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  philosopher,  that  so  he 
miirht  leave  to  the  world  another  being*  in  his  jdace  wlum  he  died 
Demonax  wittily  replied,  ‘‘(live  me,  then,  one  of  your  dauffliters  to 
wife,  Kpictetus.”  lint  that  ])hil()sopher  was  himself  unmamed. 

These  instances  of  his  jokes  may  sutlice  for  the  modern  reader 
Thi‘y  are  not  witty  of  set  purpose  and  delilxu’ate  intention ;  they  are 
the  genial  of  a  kindly,  placid,  and  humorous  man.  Some 

of  them  would  do  credit  to  a  tirst-mte  Avit  of  our  own  day  ;  others 
have  that  choice  flavour  once  Avell  knoAAUi  as  Attic  salt  ;  and  in  none 
of  them  is  there  any  tinge  of  ill-nature  or  bitterness.  There  Hows 
throughout  that  tender  under-curi’ent  of  compassionate  sympathy 
for  human  Aveakness  and  eiTor  Avhich  is  iieA^er  Avanting  to  the  true 
humorist.  In  his  recorded  sayings  about  Clod  and  immortality  avc 
find  this  mixed  u])  Avith  the  d8ta<^opta,  or  moral  indiflferentism  AA’hich 
Avas  chai*acteristic  of  the  Cynics.  Some  one  asked  him  AA’ho  AA’ere 
hap]\A',  he  ansAA’ered,  that  he  alone  Avas  happy  aa  Iio  Avas  free.  His  friend 
ix*]»lied,  that  (piantities  of  men  AA*ere  free.  “  Nay,’’  said  he,  “  but  1 
think  him  only  free  Avho  neither  fears  anything  nor  hopes  anything.” 

“  Ihit  hoAv  can  that  come  about,  for  all  of  us  are  surely  subjects  to 
hope  and  fear  F'  “  Yes,”  he  ansAvered,  ‘‘  and  if  you  look  through 
life  you  Avill  discoA^er  that  nothing  is  Avorthy  of  fear  or  hope,  since 
joys  and  soitoavs  alike  come  one  day  to  an  end.” 

The  conclusion  is  not  a  logical  one,  and  the  hict  on  AAdiich  it  is 
built  no  fact  afall.  Yet  such  as  it  Avas,  it  aa'us  the  faith  of  a  large 
section  of  the  ancient  Avorld.  Some  one  once  asked  him  AAdiether 
the  soul  is  immortal.  “  Yes,”  he  ansAA^ered,  “  but  just  as  all  things 
are” — indestructible  as  matter  is,  because  it  is ;  but  it  is  foolish,  lie 
AA'inild  have  saitl,  to  talk  about  it  as  if  it  AAxre  a  separate  iinity  that 
Avould  live  for  ever,  a  personal  life  apart  from  all  other  things.  It 
will  shift,  and  change,  andgroAV,  like  matter — immortal,  because  the 
All  neA'cr  dies,  but  immortal  only  as  a  fragment,  or  aggregate  of 
fragments,  of  the  All.  In  one  majestic  sense  it  is  certainly  immortal, 
but  not  in  that  fond  individual  sense  in  Avhich  the  human  heart  longs 
for  its  immortality. 

Shall  Ave  heiw  Avith  AA'hat  consolations  he  silences  soitoav  ?  He 
came  uj)  to  a  man  aaIio  Avas  lamenting  the  deatli  of  his  son  and 
refusing  all  comfort,  and  said  that  he  Avas  a  Mage,  and  could  summon 
up  his  son's  shade  for  him,  if  he  AAOuld  only  name  three  men  aaIio 
had  never  mourned  for  aiu*  one  at  all.  The  father  Avas  unable  to 
recollect  a  single  name.  “■  AVhy  then,  my  foolish  friend,  do  you 
think  your  single  grief  unbearable,  Avhen  yet  you  can  find  no  one 
'  AvhatsoeA'cr  Avithout  experience  of  soitoav  r”  A  poet  of  our  oavh  times 
has  told  us 

“  That  loss  is  common  does  not  make 
My  OAA'ii  less  bitter ;  rather  more  ; 

Too  common  !  Never  morning  Avore 
To  evening  but  some  heart  did  break.” 

Vacant  chaff,  Avell  meant  for  grain,  Avas  all  that  Demonax  had 
to  offer.  Tliis,  and  the  poor  assertion  that  the  dear  son  Avdio  had  left 
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Ills  father's  love,  like  last  summer's  sunshine,  was  still  a  portion  of 
the  All* 

AVe  are  told  that  Demonax  was  fondest  of  repeating  that  line  of 
lloiucr —  ^ 

KarOav  o/xals  o  t  ac^yos  d  rc  TToAAa  copya>9. 


It  is  the  same  weariness  and  disajipointment  that  we  hear  in 
Keelesiastes — “  There  is  no  remembrance  of  the  wise  more  than  of 
the  fool  forever  ;  seeing  that  which  now  is,  in  the  days  to  come  shall  all 
lx*  forgotten.  And  how  dieth  the  wise  man  ?  As  the  fool.”  It  is  the 
Slim  and  substance  of  his  best  philosojihy — a  system  whose  hope  was 
in  death,  whose  central  belief  was,  that  there  was  no  meaning  in  the 
mvsteiy  of  life,  and  that  we  are  mere  bubbles  on  the  wandering 
waters.  How  could  it  stand  against  that  new  revelation  of  life  and 
immortality  which  told  the  mourner  that  his  friends  who  had  fallen 
asleo]i  “  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them  ‘r” 
What  companson  could  subsist  between  the  divinest  songs  of  Argive 
pliilosophies  and  this  noble  music  which  was  beginning  to  till  the 
entranced  world  ? 

We  have  sketched  one  of  the  best  lives  of  that  perished  time. 
These  philosophies,  as  we  now  know,  had  no  truth  to  ])roclaim  that 
could  maintain  its  hold  on  the  great  masses  of  mankind.  It  was 
only  when  out  of  them  such  a  life  arose  that  the  majestic  movement  of 
Christianity  could  for  an  instant  pause.  And  out  of  them  few  such 
lives  issued.  We  hear  eveiy  where  of  ])hilosophers  whose  fine  words 
were  their  sole  contributions  to  true  human  living;  and  these  tine 
words  were  falsified  and  mocked  by  gi’oss  sensuality,  l)y  poor  impos¬ 
ture,  by  meanness,  avarice,  hypocrisy.  They  must  have  had  their 
use  in  convincing  many  that  the  old  things  had  passed  away.  And 
such  a  life  as  that  of  IJemonax,  simple,  ])ure,  heroic,  sustained  by  no 
high  hopes  of  future  reward,  nobly  obedient  to  the  dictates  of  hcai’t 
and  conscience,  ought  to  have  taught  the  early  Christians  a  lesson 
of  wider  charity  than  they  ever  seem  to  have  learnt. 

His  power  was  buried  in  his  self-opened  gi\ave.  He  found  that 
the  people  ceased  to  obey  his  counsels ;  he  felt  that  he  was  beginning 
to  need  some  help  from  others,  ceasing  to  be  “  in  himself,  for  himself, 
sufficient.”  He  told  his  friends  that  the  ])lay  was  jilaycd  out,  and, 
refusing  sustenance,  he  de])arted  out  of  life,  joyful,  and  such  as  he 
had  ahvays  appeared  to  those  who  knew  him.  The  people  that  had 
known  him  knew  him  no  more  for  ever. 

The  stars  that  had  filled  the  darkness  were  dying  out  in  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  that  spring  davui.  Only  here  and  there  a  splendid  planet 
still  glimmered  whitely  in  the  deepening  blue.  To  these  watchers 
of  the  night  the  supreme  hour  had  cQmc4.  it  was  an  hour  without 
sadness,  full  of  hope.  It  was  in  the  presence  of  an  unimagined  glory 
that  they  faded  away,  ‘‘  for  the  day-spring  from  on  high  had  visited 
them,  and  the  day-star  arisen  in  their  hearts.” 
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!Miss  Bridget  lives  in  a  cottage  just  outside  our  town.  The  dwelliurr 
itself  is  half  lost  amid  the  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  luxuriant  tangle  of 
its  garden,  and  orchard,  and  sloping  meadow.  Though  she  is,  for  a 
single  woman,  rich,  her  rooms  are  small,  and  simi»ly  furnished  ;  and 
she  lives  jdainlyand  4uietly  enough.  Only  in  llowers  is  she  luxurious. 
Her  greenhouse  in  winter,  her  gartleii  in  s])ring,  summer,  and  autumn 
are  like  glimpses  of  Eden.  A  fat  little  pony  and  a  sleek  Aldernev 
eov.^  ai’e  among  her  belongings.  The  former  draws  her  little  carriage 
in  which  she  makes  those  constant  excursions  of  hers  to  all  sorts  of 
out-of-the-way  places.  'When  we  see  her  driving  past  our  windows, 
though  we  cannot  often  have  any  idea  whcrCj  we  may  be  perfectly 
sure  (('Iff/  .*<110  is  going.  8ho  is  bound  on  one  of  her  missions — ■ 
missions  of  chaiity,  as  we  well  know,  though  she  may  be  going  to  a 
house  wher(^  s])lendour,  and  not  poverty  is  regnant,  to  bestow  her 
good  gifts  on  those  whom  want,  in  its  worldly  and  accustomed  sense, 
never  came  near. 

For  iMiss  Bridget’s  charity  is  not  quite  like  most  other  people’s.  It 
is  not  less,  indeed,  but  more.  She  interprets  the  word  according  to  its 
old  scriptural  sense,  a  wider  one  than  is  conventionally  given  to  it. 
‘‘  TliP  iii'Cdtcst  of  these  three  is  love^^  would  be  her  rendering  of  that 
vitid  saving. 

Thus  money,  or  money’s  worth,  is  the  least  of  the  things  she  gives. 
She  carries  her  sympathy,  her  companionship,  her  cheerful  face  and 
ph*asant  talk  to  all  who  need.  And  many  there  are  who  do  need. 
She  is  ahvavs  bestowing  these  good  inlluences  of  hers  somewhere.  Her 
house  is  elastic  in  it  capacity  c‘f  receiving  guests.  ?dany  an  invalid 
has  revived  to  strength  and  health  in  that  pretty  s]>ar(!  room  with  the 
south  window  that  looks  over  the  giirden  to  th(‘  valley,  rich  in  foliage, 
lovely  with  light  and  shadow,  aiul  about  which  peace  and  serenity 
seem  to  be  an  almost  visible  atmosphere.  It  is  not  only  the  invalid  in 
body  either  who  claim  her  carcc  The  alHicted,  the  unhappy,  the 
fretful,  the  discontented  have  been  inmates  of  that  cheerful  cottage, 
to  tlndr  abiding  beneiit.  There  is  something  wonderfully  infectious  in 
the  wholesome  life  that  goes  on  there.  Miss  Bridget  is  at  once  so 
active,  yet  so  calm  ;  so  emotional,  yet  quiet ;  so  busy,  yet  so  capable  of 
repose.  The  day  with  her  is  a  round  of  duties  made  beautiful  in  their 
fullilment.  It  is  not  that  her  circumstances  are  pleasanter  than  those 
of  other  peoi)le — even  than  those  of  other  “maiden  ladies;”  but  her 
way  of  meeting  them  and  dealing  with  them  seems  to  transmute  the 
eommom*st  event  to  gold,  ami  distils  from  the  saddest  and  least 
liromising  materials,  essence  most  fragrant  and  divine. 

I  never  knew  any  one  so  thoughtfully  kind,  so  delicately  generous 
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slio.  I’hf'  proudest  spirit,  the  most  mor])i(l  sensitiveness  never  was 
even  hruiscd  under  her  ministrations.  Slio  lias  a  way  of  making  the 
part  of  acceptance  so  graciously  easy.  There  is  no  stooping  to  receive 
from  her.  Almost  as  unconsciously  and  painlessly  do  wo  receive  light 
Irom  tlic  sun,  life  from  the  air,  it  seems  to  me,  as  kindnesses  and  henetits 
iVom  ^liss  Jh’idget. 

She  tliinks  of  so  many  things  that  never  occur  to  other  peojilo.  If 
she  makes  a  present,  it  is  sure  to  he  something  that  the  receiver 
especially  needs  or  desires ;  ami  how  she  discovers  such  needs  or 
Avishes,  not  only  among  her  own  intimate  friioids,  hut  through  all  her 
ivalm  of  recipients,  is  a  ceaseless  perjdexity  to  more  ohtuse  minds. 
Who  hut  she  would  have  chosen  the  muslin  dress  for  poor  little  llessy 
Stevens,  neglected  and  motheiloss,  who  Avas  on  a  visit  at  the  vicarage, 
and  Avhom  nohody  discovered  to  he  }>retty  till  the  tasteful,  hecoming 
dress — so  unlike  her  ordinary  garments — reveakMl  the  fact,  and  aroused 
good  ]Mrs.  liligh  to  take  more  interest  in  her  ipuet  niece  \  AVho  hut 
Mi'^s  Ihidgot  induced  young  Thoroton  to  learn  chess,  and  come  to  her 
of  eA'enings  to  play,  instead  of  going  to  his  “cluh”  at  the  Koyal  Hotel, 
avIk'IC  hilliards  and  hrandy-and-Avater  AA'cre  fast  hecoming  too  familiar 
to  him  ?  AVas  not  her  present  of  a  concertina  to  the  music-loving 
l)ov  Ilarrv  llilhA’ard  the  cause  of  that  A'oung  genius  taking  to  studv 
liard  till  piano  and  organ  succeetled  the  humhler  instrument,  and  he  is 
noAV  a  nourishing  teacher  and  composer,  of  Avhose  name  our  toAvn  is 
proud  \ 

And  s])eaking  of  music — Iioav  she  loves  it  !  She  is  not  young  :  no, 
her  virtues  and  sAA'eetnesses  are  not  those  of  youth — untried,  eager,  and 
hopeful,  intensely  bright,  and  soon  shadoAA’ed,  like  a  spring  day — hut 
rather  resemhling  one  of  those  aml)er  autumn  days,  Avhen  the  pas¬ 
sionateness  of  life  has  passed  aAA'ay  from  its  hemuty  and  its  lia])piness, 
and  has  left  it  ])urc  and  good  ami  holy.  She  is  not  young,  1  say — 
and  yet,  ovTr  and  over  again,  Avhen  she  has  heen  listening  to  music 
of  iJeethoATii  or  Alozart,  or  even  sometimes  AAdien  she  has  herself  heen 
playing  some  of  those  simple  “  hits”  of  })athetic  tenderness  or  solemn 
sAveetness  that  she  specially  loves,  I  have  seen  her  cheek  gloAV  like  a 
giiTs,  and  her  soft  eyes  kindle  Avith  an  intensity  of  delight  that  Ave 
can  hardly  understand,  ])crhaps,  as  helonging  to  her  autumnal  and 
chastened  time  of  life. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  special  incident  T  purposed  to  narrate. 
It  has  ahvays  struck  me  Avith  surpi’ise,  knowing  Afiss  Bridget’s  sensitive 
a}»preciation  of  good  music,  that  she  AA'as  invariably  so  ready — so  eager — 
Avith  her  patronage  of  those  Avandering  artistes  Avho,  in  our’s  as  in 
most  other  country  toAViis,  ever  and  anon  announce,  in  badly-printed 
hut  elegantly-Avorded  circulars,  that  “they  Avill  have  the  honour  of 
giving  a  grand  evening  concert ITn  such*  and  such  a  day,  AAdien  Avill 
apiiear  the  folloAving  distinguished  jieiToriners.” 

►Such  a  notification  came  one  morning  Avhen  I  A\*as  lingering  about 
the  pretty  parlour,  noAV  Avatching  Aliss  llridget,  as  she  tended  the 
plants  in  the  green-house,  noAv  straying  out  at  the  opened  glass  door 
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into  the  garden,  dewy  and  briglit  and  fragrant  with  first  thoughts  of 
spring. 

“  ‘  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ormonde  hog  respectfully  to  announce  that  they 
will  have  the  honour  of  giving  a  Soiree  Musieale  at  the  Town  Hall  on 
the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  23rd  instant,’  ”  I  (pioted  aloud,  from  the 
pai)ei  she  handed  to  me.  “And  here  is  the  programme  on  the  other 
side,”  1  added ;  and  went  on,  in  a  disdainfully  critical  manner,  to 
enumerate  the  trite  morceaux  that  were  to  he  i^erformed  on  the  occa- 
sion  : — “  ‘  The  Last  liose  of  KSummer — Mrs.  Ormonde  ;  Fantasia 
rianoforte — ^liss  Ormonde;  Comic  Song — AVanted  a  Wife — Air. 
Ormonde ;  lJuett — Airs,  and  Aliss  Ormonde,  AVhat  are  the  AViM 
AVaves  Saying  ;  Solo  on  the  Flute,  Air.  Ormonde,  accompanied  on  the 
ITano  hy  Aliss  Ormonde,’  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.  J  hope  the  amlience  will  have 
enough  of  the  Ormonde  family,”  1  remarked,  flippantly.  “To  he 
sure,  the  novelty  and  variety  of  the  selection  will  compensate  fur  the 
slight  monotony  in  the  performers.” 

“  AVe  shall  see,”  Aliss  Jhidget  said,  while  carefully  inspecting  a  pet 
camellia,  from  which  she  had  hcen  plucking  the  spent  hlossoms ;  “or 
rather  we  shall  hear,  when  the  evening  comes.’^ 

“J)ear  ma’am,  you  surely  don’t  intend  to  (jo  to  this  afhiir  ?  ATm, 
who  are  so  fond  of  really  good  music” - 

“  Aly  dear,  perhaps  it  is  because  1  love  music  so  much  that  I  have  a 
store  of  tenderness  for  all  its  disciples — even  to  the  humblest.  1  feel 
a  grt‘at  compassion  and  sympathy  for  these  poorer  musicians  who 
wander  al)out  in  search  of  patronage.  1  believe  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  harmless,  ])ainstaking,  and  })Oor  :  and  their  lives  of  uncertainty 
and  anxiety  must  be  very  hard — especially  to  the  women.” 

“  I  always  thought  they  were  rather  a  vagabond  set,”  1  said,  with 
the  trenchant  directness  of  seventeen  and  a  half,  “and  not  at  all 
suitable  objects  for  one’s  charity.” 

“As ay,  of  what  order  of  human  beings  can  we  truly  say  that  ]” 
she  asked  me,  gently. 

“  AA^ell,  l)ut  1  mean,  I  thought  these  kind  of  people  were  not  always 
the  best  characters  in  the  world,  and  that  it  was  doing  no  real  good  to 
encourage  them.’’ 

“  Your  expressions  are  so  wide,  my  dear  child,”  Aliss  ]>ridget 
answered,  smiling,  “  that  it  is  rather  dillicult  to  discuss  them.  It  is 
true  that  these  poor  people  tall  very  far  short  of  perfection,  even  in  a 
Avorldly  sense  ;  Imt  if  you  mean  to  imply  that  they  are  ordinarily  bad 
characters,  1  aliirm  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  and  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  you  are  wrong.” 

The  colour  had  risen  in  her  clear,  pale  cheek.  For  all  her  fifty 
years  she  looked  actually  pretty,  while  thus  defending  the  cause  she 
had  taken  under  her  ])rotection.  A  sudden  sense  of  my  OAvn  hasty, 
pert  }>resumption  alllicted  me  Avith  girlish  shame,  and  1  said  no  more. 
Hut  Avhat  the  dear,  gentle  friend  liad  said,  and  the  earnestness  Avith 
Avhich  she  said  it,  im})ressed  me  a  good  deal.  1  thought  of  it  after- 
Avards,  before  subsecpient  events  liad  deepened  the  im})ressioii  of  her 
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seems  as  if  human  hearts  ought  to  1‘eel  for  one  another  always.  Aiul 
yet,”  alter  a  minute's  i)ause,  she  a<J<led  reverently,  “  I  can  see  the 
inlinile  nnuTv  wliich  has  ordore<l  it  otherwise.” 

AVlieii  tlio  time  of  coinmencenirnt  arrived,  1  counted  only  ihirtv 
])(*o|)le  present.  '1  wo  or  three  strolled  in  afterwards,  making  a  noisV 
entrance  during  the  singing  of  .Mr.  and  ^liss  Ormonde’s  duet.  | 
iancied  1  saw  tlai  i>ale  man’s  face  light  up  slightly  at  eacli  new  coiner. 

I  loth  lie  and  liis  sister  sang  very  well  ;  and  the  young  lady  looked 
hlooniing  and  lively.  She  was,  indeed,  (piite  the  life  of  the  poor 
concert.  She  played  all  the  accompaniments,  besides  brilliant  idano- 
forte  pieces  and  when  Mrs.  (drmonde  failed  to  ajipear,  she  saiv' 

‘‘ Jionnie  I’rinco  Charlie”  with  such  grace  and  spirit  that  the  scanty 
audience  was  roused  to  enthusiasm,  and  demanded  it  over  again  with 
boistt'ious  unanimity. 

At  last,  the  advent  of  tln^  itrimd-doniia  could  be  delayed  no  longer, 
and  ^Irs.  (  banonde  a}»peared.  Jt  Avas  at  once  evident  that  slic  Avas  V(*rv 
ill.  Her  Avhite  face,  Avith  the  large  eyes  looking  holloAv,  and  Avith  a 
•strange,  blank  expre.ssion,  haunted  me  for  many  a  day.  8o  did  the 
tones  of  her  voire  as  .‘^he  sang  some  brilliant  bravura,  all  the  sliorl- 
eomings  in  Avhich  Avere  mo.st  ingeniously  veiled  hy  the  energttif 
accompanyi.st.  Poor  thing,  poor  thing  I  Winui  her  husband  led  her 
otf  the  platform,  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  could  liardly  hold  up  any 
longer.  I  was  acHndly  afraid  to  look  at  Mi.ss  Pridget,  to  see  the  pained 
sympathy  in  lier  face. 

1.  remember  there  folloAved  a  comic  song  from  ^fr.  Ormonde,  in 
whi<-h,  loo,  he  actually  came  out  so  oddly  droll  and  humorous  that  ho 
awoke  .shouts  of  kiughter,  and  an  eager  encore  at  the  conclusion.  Ho 
complied,  and  sub.stituted  aiudiier  according  to  rule.  Somehow,  tlic 
spirit  seemed  to  have  cvai»orated,  hoAvever,  from  this  second  jocular 
essay.  It  aams  as  if  he  had  strung  his  energies  up  to  a  certain  point, 
beyond  Avhich  it  Ava.s  imi>ossible  to  go. 

d'hen  3Iiss  (  h’monde,  beaming,  smiling,  and  easy,  Avarblcd  another 
song,  and  playi'd  amdlier  grand  “piece.”  And  then  the  “grand  Amcal 
duet,*'  Linda  di  Charnounl^  ^Ir.  and  ^Ir.s.  Ormonde,  Avas  to  follow. 
They  appeared  ;  he  leading  her,  ami  seemingly  trying  to  encourage  airl 
cheer  lier.  I  remember  she  smiled  uj>  at  him  once — such  a  paihetic 
smile  ! 

I  dare  say,  girl  as  1  Avas  then,  I  could  not  understand  half  tlit' 
]>athos  that  there  Avas  in  tlic.-^e  tAvo  Avoru,  anxious  creatures  singing 
together  that  tender  music  that  Avas  probably  full  of  .SAA^eet  memories  to 
both  of  them.  Put  aa'o  could  all  of  us  appreciate  the  fact,  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  graceful  lloiTl  moA'einent  the  poor  Avife's  voi(a*  suddeidy 
ialtercal.  8he  tVied  to  recover  herself,  failed  ;  and  burying  her  })ale 
face  in  lier  handkerchief,  A\dth  a  curious  inarticulate  cry  Avas  half  led, 
half  caii'ied  olf  the  little  stage. 

'Oiere  Avas  an  apology  made,  and  the  indefatigable  ^liss  Ormonde 
substituted  a  song  of  her  OAvn,  and  then  another  piano  solo,  I  belioA'c. 
Put  !Mis.>5  Pridget  had  risen  to  go  ;  and  I  kej)t  closely  beside  her, 
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slie  would  inquire,  and  we  should  hear  something  more  alxuit 


tip*  uulortuuate  concert-givers.  ^ 

1  was  not  deceived.  .Miss  Hridget  went  straight  to  the  mistress  of 
liolel,  iiiid  asked  her  one  or  two  questions.  Then  we  heard  the 
of  ]\Irs.  ( )rmonde’s  illness  and  emotion.  Her  child,  a  little  baby 
i.f  a  fe'v  months  old,  was  dying,  they  feared.  She  had  hecn  nursing 
i.iul  watching  it  unceasingly  ever  since  they  came,  three  days  ago  ; 
aii'T  there  appeared  little  hop(^  now  of  saving  it.  Miss  Bridget  wrote 
i\*w  lines  in  })cncil  on  a  card,  and  begged  it  might  l)e  at  once  sent 
in  to  Mrs.  Ormonde.  Tor  the  tlrst  time,  then,  1  noticed  how  very 
white  and  tremhling  she  was.  But  wlien  I  sai  I  so,  and  clung  round 
litT  with  eagei’  alaian,  she  gently  put  me  aside,  only  saying  : 

“My  love,  1  believe  that  this  poor  lady  is  the  daughter  of  an  old 
friend.  I  knew  her  father  once.  Please  God  1  maybe  of  some  use  to 


]p*r  now.’’ 

It  ]>roved  to  be  so.  Presently  Miss  Bridget  disappeared,  to  bo 
adiuith'd  into  the  room  where  the  mother  was  sitting  with  her  dying 
cliild  on  her  lap,  her  poor,  tearless  eyes  watching  its  every  faint, 
L:a>ping  breath.  .  .  .  They  told  mo  of  all  this — I  did  not  see  it. 

I  was  waiting  the  while  in  the  landlady’s  parlour — in  much  disturbance 
(.f  mind — till  Prank  came  to  take  me  home.  Then  F  sent  to  ^liss 
Ini'.lgct  tv)  know'  wind  she  intended  to  do,  and  an  imploring  appeal  to 
1)!*  toKl  how'  all  W’as  going  on.  They  brought  me  back  a  scrap  of  paper 
Avitli  a  line  or  tw'o  of  her  small,  fair  w’riting  on  it,  telling  me  that  she 
AVduld  remain,  that  a  few  hours  more  must  end  the  little  life  ;  and 
a-king  me  to  send  W'ord  to  her  cottage  for  her  conlidential  servant  to 
ceinc  to  her  at  once. 

It  W'as  a  great  happiness  to  bo  so  far  of  use.  And  after  that  w'e 
drove  home  under  the  stars,  for  it  liad  cleared  up,  the  clouds  liad 
trooped  olf  nortlnvard,  and  dhe  trans})arent,  cris]),  cool  air  w'as  like 
that  of  a  new  ly-vitalized  w'orld.  Indeed,  everything  looked  and  felt  so 
])caccful — w’ith  a  Peace  beyond  all  daylight  brightness — that  it  smote 
mysl(*riously  on  my  softened  heart,  as  if  it  were  trying  to  tell  me  , 
.'^Miimthing  in  a  language  that  as  yet  I  could  only  imperfectly  umb'rstand. 

An  immense  sensaiion  Ava.-^  caused  in  our  neighbouiliooil  by  the 
(  xiraoidinary  ])rocoeding  of  IMPs  Bridget,  Avho,  on  the  following  day, 
actually  roceivc'd  into  her  house  the  Avhoh'  Ormonde  family  !  ^Ir. 
Orinondi;  and  his  sister  almost  immediately  Avent  aw'ay  for  a  time  on 
}n*otessional  business,  I  believe,  for,  of  course,  the  Avork  of  life  had 
to  go  on  all  the  same.  Put  tin*  bereaved  mother,  Avho  Avas  indeed  too 
Aveal:  and  ill  to  travel,  remained  Avith  Miss  Pridget.  Very  often  Ave 
used  to  meet  these  Iavo  going  or  returning  from  the  church-yard,  Avhero, 
under  a  silver  birch-tree,  Avas  Pie  little  baity’s  uraye, _ 

And  once  I  spent  an  evening  at  the  cottage*,  just  before  the  ( )rmondes 
left.  And  1  repented  my.self,  Avith  the  passionate  remorse  of  youth, 
Avhcii  1  found  how  gentle,  and  kindly,  and  good  these  “musical 
]>eo[)le,’'  of  Avhom  1  liad  ilared  to  speak  so  slightingly,  really  Avere. 
Thi*y  Avere  A'cry,  very  poor,  that  Avas  evident ;  F)ut  iirs.  Ormonde  as 
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evidently  was  wliat  we  eonveiitionally  call  “a  lady,”  in  instin.-t 
and  leelin.ir,  as  in  (‘Vciy  detail  of  inaniier  and  s])eecli.  Her  liiisbun.l 
too,  liad  all  th<*  (quieter  qualities  of  .4  ,ir(*iitlenian,  though  somethinfr 
struck  my  girlish  censorship  as  wanting  in  liini,  as  coiapavcri 
witli  my  father  and  brothers.  Even  in  Z^liss  Ormonde — whos.* 
dashing,  easy  manner  in  public  had  rather  dismayed  me — 1  fuuiiil  a 
good  (leal  to  like.  And  out  of  a  larger  experience  since  then,  lei  me 
add  that  1  liave  known  many  young  ladies  of  high  standing  in  soL-ictv 
whose  self-conlidencc  has  been  quite  as  great,  and  in  whom  “boldn(‘ss  ’' 
and  “energy”  have  been  admired  and  extolled,  whose  reasons  for  so 
far  overstepping  the  track  of  quieter  womanliness  could  hardly  have 
been  so  cogent  or  so  righteous  as  Louisa  Ormonde’s. 

d'lien  they  were  all  so  fond  and  proud  of  one  another  !  It  was 
delightful  to  see  their  undoubting  appreciation  of  each  other’s  })0\vevs. 
Miss  Ormonde  thought  well  of  ^fario’s  voice  and  style — it  was 
excellent — it  was  admirable  ;  Init - her  brother  s  I  all  tlie  best  ad¬ 

jectives  were  ivserved  for  singing  of  ?/fio  tesoro,'’  or,  “  7’//. 

amir  In  the  same  way,  both  ^Ir.  and  ^Irs.  Ormonde  implicitly 
believed  that  their  sister  was  destined  to  eclipse  all  living  piani.stes 
and  contralto  singers.  Her  compass  was  not  so  extensive  as  Alboni’s, 

they  would  admit,  but,  as  for  anything  else - .  And  compass 

was  not  everything. 

After  they  were  gone  I  often  heard  of  them  from  Miss  Lridget, 
and  gradually  the  news  grew  brighter.  She  doubtless  aided  them  in 
every  way  that  she  could  ;  but  she  told  me  that  they  were  very 
sensitive,  and  what  is  called  “proud,”  and  that  it  Avas  ditlicult  to  know 
lioAv  to  assist  them.  However,  at  last  she  Avas  enabled  to  procure  for 
him  a  good  ai)pointment  as  organist  at  a  large  toAvn  tAventy  miles  away 
from  us.  Ami  after  that  all  seemed  to  go  Avell  Avith  them,  and  1  heard 
of  increasing  prosperity  every  time  I  in(|uired. 

( hice  it  came  into  iua’  mind  suddenlv  to  ask  !Miss  Lridget — 

“  And  Avhat  sort  of  person  AA\as  ^Irs.  (drmoiide’s  fiAther  ?  Did  you 
knoAv  him  atit  aa  cII  ]” 

“  Ves,  very  Avell.” 

“  Was  it  long  ago  ?” 


“He  has  been  dead  tAA'cnty  years.  He  AA\as  a  dear  friend  of  my 
brother’s.” 

A  huig  pause,  Avhich  somehoAV  1  did  not  feel  inclined  to  interrupt 
by  any  neAV  ([uestion.  Ihit  at  length  slie  (piietly  resumed  : 

“He  loA'od  music  so  intensely  they  said  itAvas  a  madness  ;  and  then 
dilferences  arose  between  him  and  his  father,  and  he  married  against 
his  Avill,  and  directly  after  he  ran  away,  and  Avas  not  heard  of  for 
years.  I  >uring  that  time,  Ave  heard  aftei’Avards,  he  and  his  Avife  had  led 
this  Avandering  musician  life.  And  I  dare  -say,”  ^liss  Hridget  said,  in 
a  clearer  and  more  cheerful  voice,  “  that  it  Avas  the  thought  of  my  old 
Iriend  made  me  ahvays  feel  so  teiuh*rly  t(>  the  Avhole  class.” 

Hoav  strange,”  1  said,  A'ery  softly,  “that  you  should  liaA'e  at  last 
met  liis  daughter,  and  been  such  a  lielp  and  comfort  to  her !” 
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Xo  oaiiic.  I  round  sliyly,  1  saw  the  dear,  fair  face, 

with  the  large  tears  slowly  rolling  down  it.  JUit  she  smiled  serenely 
tin*  next  moment,  while  saying,  in  her  quiet,  earnest  way : 

••  I  thank  (lod  for  it — and  for  all  things  !’^ 


Yl. 
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Tm:  Emperor,  or  Napoleon  HI.,  seems  to  have  adopted  for 
liis  political  motto,  qui  nC’^vit  (/(.ssi/indarr  ucscif  rcqiiaroJ^  lie 
appears  to  think  that  the  ])rinci])al  use  of  language  is  to  conceal 
ilioiight,  and  doubtless  values  his  ambassadors  at  the  various 
courts  of  Europe,  in  proportion  as  they  come  up  to  Sir  Henry 
WottoiTs  famous  definition  of  ‘‘  men  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the 
good  of  their  country.’’  His  conduct  in  regard  to  the  recent 
aimexation  of  Savoy  bas  been  deceitful,  unscriq)ulous,  and  grasp¬ 
ing.  He  has  indeed  attained  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  has 
acldod  to  France  a  territory  of  nearly  0,000  square  miles,  peopled 
hy  u])wards  of  800,000  inhabitants,  the  greater  number  of  wlami 
an‘ sober,  frugal,  bardy  mountaineers,  with  a  natural  aptitude  for 
a  military  life,  which  has  for  ages  made  them  the  best  soldiers  in 
the  armies  of  Piedmont.  He  has  duped  and  deceived  tlie  Rritish 
(  ioN'ermnent,  and  has  had  the  art  to  procure  for  himself  a  com- 
iiiorcial  treaty,  eminently  favourable  to  France,  at  the  very 
moment  he  was  preparing  to  act  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances 
made  by  them  against  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  So 
lately  as  the  beginning  of  ^larch  last,  he  succeeded  in  persuading 
Lord  John  Russell  that  he  had  no  intention  of  appropriating  these 
ancient  i)rovinces  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy  ;  for  liis  lordship 
stated  in  answer  to  (piestions  ])utto  him  at  the  time,  in  the  House 
of  Pommons,  that  Her  ^lajesty’s  Government  had  no  knowledge 
of  any  treaty  between  France  and  Sardinia  on  the  subject  of  the 
aimexation  of  Savoy,  and  did  not  believe  that  any  such  treaty 
existed.  Yet,  the  corres])ondence  subsequently  laid  before  the 
House,  shows  that  Lord  John  must  have  been  somewhat  credu¬ 
lous  and  rash,  when  he  could  entertam- such  a  belief,  and  make 
such  a  statement.  For  it  (dearly  appears  from  that  correspond¬ 
ence  that,  among  the  ‘‘  possible  arrangements  ”  discussed  between 
f'rance  and  Sardinia,  even  before  the  commencement  of  the  Italian 
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campaign,  the  cessieii  of  Savoy  and  ISkc,  under  certain  coutir. 
gencies,  wa;^  unquestionahly  included,  altliougli  no  definite  or  formal 
engagement  to  tliat  effect  had  been  entered  into.  In  defiance  of 
treatiis,  and  at  the  I'Xjxuise  of  trutli,  the  tortuous,  subtle  iliploiimcv 
of  Napoleon  has  achievi'd  a  trium]>]i,  not  indeed  a  very  iin|)orl;nit 
one  in  itsell’,  hut,  from  tlu*  ])olitical  ])rincij)les  which  it  am-oiaico,’ 
W(*ll  fitt('(l  to  exei‘(‘  distrust  and  idtirm  throughout  ikirojx . 
Wlu're  will  the  lailer  <*f  so  com])act,  extensive,  and  rich  a  countrv 
as  France,  tin*  general  of  (>()(), 000  of  llie  bravest  soldiers  iu 
the  world,  sto])  in  his  career  of  a;>:graiidizement,  wlien  he  (oni- 
mences  by  filcliing  from  a  weakc‘r  ally  the  oldest  provin(‘es  of  hk 
kingdom,  the  nursery  of  his  best  soldiers,  provinces  guaranteed 
him  by  the  dVeaty  of  Vienna,  and  wiiose  iienitrality  was  ])rotcctel 
in  the  same  way,  and  coiHuIered  a.s  essential  to  the  peace*  of 
Furo])e,  as  th.it  of  Swifzorland  y  An  alarming  question  tlii  ■ ; 
especially  as  the  ])resent  ixdiiical  state  of  Jmiropo  is  eminentlv 
favourable  t<»  the  ambitious  designs  of  a  grasiping  and  unscrupulous 
despot.  The  last  great  treaty  for  remiodelling  the  states  of  llio 
continent,  a.nd  settling  the  balance  of  power,  h'ft  many  a  rail  ion 
dissatisHed,  many  a  rankling  hatred  uiia])peased,  many  a  wrong  to 
b(‘  redrc'ssed  m-  avenged.  I’kanee  still  longs  for  the  bound a.ry  of 
tlu‘  Ivbiiie;  '^axony  would  fain  obtain  from  Prus-iia  tlie  valuable 
provinces  taken  from  her  in  ISlo.  Denmark  and  Germany  arc 
ready  to  light  about  the  Sehleswig-llolstein  (luestiou  ;  Havana 
has  an  vyv  to  the  Tyrol  ;  iluiigary  is  malcoiitciit  ;  Ihissia 
cherishes  a  longing  griulgc'  against  .Vustria  for  lier  eouduet  during 
the  Crimean  war ;  S])aiu  is  exliausted  of  men  and  money  by  a 
foolish  and  fruitless  crusade;  Austria  is  bankrupt;  Naples  di<- 
ti-aeted  by  civil  sti*ife.  Here,  indeed,  are  elements  of  weakiie^^, 
and  seeds  of  disunion,  most  favourable  to  tlie  gras])liig  amhitioii  of 
Na])oleoii.  Theapjietite  for  annexation  is  apt  to  grovr  by  wliat  it 
feeds  on  ;  and  the  absorption  of  Savoy  may  hut  act  as  a  Avlu't,  aiid 
drive  him  with  renewed  energy  and  fresh  zest,  to  swallow  up  the 
liheiiish  ])rovinees,  or  digest  Jlelginin.  In  short,  we  cannot  hut 
deem  tlie  jnvsent  jiolitical  aspect  of  Ikiropiu  taken  in  eoiiiieetion 
with  the  eondnet  of  Napoleon  as  displayed  in  the  annexation  of 
Savoy,  to  bo  iull-frangdit  vrith  danger,  and  to  demand  tlie  earnest 
attention,  and  innleeping  vigilance  of  every  friend  of  peace  and 
freedom. 

The  extent  of  the  territnides  recently  ajiprojiriatcd,  the  numhor 
of  their  inhahitants  and  their  industrial  wealth,  hut  feebly  rt ‘present 
the  importance  of  the  late  annexation.  It  ]:roceeds  ujion  the 
false  and  tvranmeal  doctrine  that  one  monarch  has  a  right  to 
demand,  and  another  to  transfer,  a  part  of  a  kingdom  from 
motives  of*  personal  interest,  expediency,  or  ambition,  vuthoiit 
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tlie  wishes  of  the  iiihahitauts,  a  doeti  iuo  morally  and 
politically  wroiip:,  and  full  of  most  dangerous  eonsoquenees.  It  is 
iiow  ueiierally  {leknowledged  that  the  true  aim  of  eveiy  enlighttaied 
sV't/ai  of  government  sliould  he  the  greatest  gotnl  of  the  greatest 
iniiii’ier,  that  government  is  a  (rust  for  the  j)eople,  ;nid  tliat  kings 
have  no  rights  in  tliemselv('<,  for  their  own  sake  as  rulers,  heyond 
th'ise  eiijoyeil  l»y  the  community  at  large.  Vet  liere  we  have 
iicarlv  a  million  of  human  heings  traii.dhrred,  like*  s.»  many  (*attle 
or  di,  ep,  from  the  comparative  freedom  of  Sardinian  rule,  to  the 
viuilaur  and  relentless  des])otism  of  the  French  ein])eror.  It  may 
lip  said,  “  hdi  I  hut  the  Savoyards  are  to  vote  upon  tlie  (piestionof 
annexation.”  Yi‘s  ;  hut  after  the  la.ct  is  accomjdisluH!,  and  with 
French  hayonets  at  their  throats. 

Ihit — to  pass  frimi  the  general  to  the  ])articular  view  of  the 
({■ie''tion — it  ap})CMi‘s  to  us  that  tlie  cession  of  Savoy  lyv  Sardinia  is 
ill-timed  and  inniolitic,  as  well  as  unjust  to  the  peo])le,  and  contrary 
to  existing  treaties.  Savoy  was  the  cradle  of  her  royal  luce,  and 
tlie  hurial-})lace  of  most  of  them,  tlie  mountain  bulwark  of  her 
kingdom,  and  the  nursery  of  her  armies ;  and  a  glaiieo  at  tlie 
]ii<tory  of  Jhedmoiit  will  eiiahle  us  to  a])preeiate  its  importaiiee 
and  value.  The  original  title  of  the  jniiieely  race  from  whieh  the 
nresent  king  of  Sardinia  is  descended,  was  Count  of  iMaurieiine 
and  Susa  ;  afterwards  they  were  long  known  as  (/omits  of  Savoy, 
ill  1410  tliey  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  dukes,  and  at  tiu'  peace 
nf  Utrecht,  ill  1710,  received  the  kingly  title,  along  with  the 
i'^land  of  Sicily,  which  a  few  years  afterwards  they  were  eonqieiled 
to  exchange  for  Sardinia,  wliicli  has  since  given  its  name  to  the 
monarchy,  llielr  most  glorious  annals  belong  to  the  times  when 
they  were  known  hut  as  Counts  and  Dukes  of  Savoy.  Under 
Amadeus  VI  il. — ilie  first  duke,  and  one  of  the  greatot 
rulers  of  Savoy — Savoy  was  the  head  and  heart  of  tlie  Slate,  and 
a  matcli  for  any  of  the  Italian  States  of  the  eailier  ])art  of  the 
titteeiitli  eeiitury;  heiiig  able,  according  to  coiitemporarv  chrou- ' 
iciers,  to  furnish  8,000  men-at-arms  at  a  ])eriod  when  the  forces  of 
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(lonr  to  tlio  ]»artial  rlirouiclors  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  Amadous 
V.,  called  the  great  (’ount,  in  the  early  ])art  of  the  fourU'outh 
century,  conducted  a  gallant  array  of  the  chivalry  of  Savov  to  the 
island  of  Hhodes,  then  heleaguered  hy  the  Turks,  and  compollid 


them  to  raise  the  sii‘ge.  In  this  expedition  he  is  said  to  have 
suhstituted  the  while  cross  mi  a  red  field  for  the  imperial  eagle 
the  original  cognizance  of  Savoy,  and  to  have  assumed  the  mvste- 
rioiis  motto,  hMkIi.T.,  interjireted  by  the  chroniclers  to  mean 
FortHudo  c/V.s  llhodiint  inmii — his  valour  saved  Hhodes.  ^lore 
authentic  and  equally  romantic  is  the  eastern  expedition  of 
Amadeus  VI.,  the  green  (*ount,  who,  in  IdOO,  led  an  armv  of 
Savoyards  to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle,  John  Palamloyiis,  Kniperor 
of  Constantinople,  entered  the  Dardanelles,  took  Gallipoli,  sailed 
into  tlu‘  Ulack  Sea,  ca])tured  ^K'semhria,  besieged  Varna,  and 
conij)elled  the  Hulgarian  king,  Stratimir  III.,  to  release  the 
(‘ni]K‘ror,  whom  he  held  as  his  jirisoner. 

Savoy  was  the  ])rincipal  ])ossession  of  its  Counts,  as  early  as  the 
(devi'iitii  century,  before  the  era  of  our  Norman  coinpiest;  riednioiit, 
on  the  oth(*r  hand,  and  its  ca])ital  city  Turin,  were  not  acquired 
until  the  close  of  the  thirteenth;  and  the  two  countries  were  not 
tinallv  united  under  one  monarch  until  14  IS,  when  thev  came  under 
the  sceptn‘  of  Amadeus  VIII.  Savoy  retained  its  ])re-eminence  as 
the  sovereign  stat<.‘,  and  the  seat  of  government,  until  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Kmanuel  Philibert  abandoned  his 
])ret elisions  upon  Switzerland,  fixed  the  seat  of  his  government  at 
Turin,  and  substituted  the  Italian  for  the  Latin  language  in  all 
jiublic  acts,  except  in  Savoy,  where  the  use  of  the  French  was 
allowed.  Since  his  reign,  Ihedmont  has  been  the  sovereign  state, 
and  the  rulers  of  Savoy  have  considered  themselves  as  Italian 
]>rinces,  and  have  looked  to  Italy  for  increase  of  territory  and 
influence.  To  borrow  the  words  used  by  one  of  themselves,  they 
have  ('ver  since  looked  upon  Lombardy  ‘‘  as  an  artichoke  which 
tlu'  House  of  Savoy  was  to  have  leaf  by  leaf.’’ 

During  the  wars  between  Francis  1.  of  France,  and  Charles  III. 
(d*  Savoy,  Nice  was  esjiecially  distinguished  for  the  constancy  and 
heroism  whicdi  she  displayed  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  the 
invadiu’s  ;  and  Francis  re])eatedly  offered  to  restore  Ihedmont  and 
Savoy,  then  occupied  hy  the  French,  provided  that  Charles  would 
surrender  the  citadel  of  Nice,  but  Charles  always  replied  that 
“  he  would  die  Count  of  Nice.”  In  Lj38,  Nice  shut  her  gates 
against  Pojie,  King,  and  Emperor,  refusing  to  surrender  even 
when  ordered  to  do  so  hy  Duke  Charles  himself,  and  alleging  the 
ancient  charters  and  privileges,  which  forbade  his  alienating  any 
part  of  the  country,  or  introducing  foreign  troops  into  its  for¬ 
tresses.  “  II  re  galantuomo,”  as  his  Italian  subjects  have  named 
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Victor  Kinmiinuel,  seems  far  less  aware  of  the  importance  of  Nice  than 
his’  pretlecessor,  1  )iike  Charles,  jiul^inu:  hv  the  facility  with  which  he 
siirieiiders  it  to  his  grasping  and  dangerous  neighhour.  Francis  I. 
lu-ver  lost  sight  of  ^iice,  and  made  manv  attempts  upon  it,  the 
principal  of  Avhich  occuiTed  in  lodd,  when  he  attacked  it  hy  sea 
and  land,  in  conjunction  with  the  inlidel  Earharossa,  the  Corsair 
King  of  the  ^lediterranean.  The  French  had  40  vessels  and 
7.()()0  land  troops;  Earbarossa,  10‘2  galleys  and  15,000  men.  On 
tlie  lOth  of  August,  a  fearful  cannonade  was  opmied  on  the 
devoted  city.  On  the  15th,  the  wearied  and  overmatched 
defenders  slackened  their  efforts,  and  the  Turks  carried  one  of  the 
]»astions  and  planted  on  it  the  banner  of  the  C5*escent.  Eut  at  this 
siu’iit,  the  Savoyards  rushed  to  the  rescue,  headed  hy  a  gallant 
leinale,  whose  l)attle-axe  struck  down  the  infidel  standard  and  its 
defender ;  and,  after  a  des])erate  conflict,  the  assailants  were 
liurled  from  the  ramparts.  On  the  ‘20th,  the  town  capitulated, 
l)iit  naught  save  empty  houses  was  left  to  the  ca])tors.  All  that 
liad  life  or  value,  even  to  the  hells  of  the  church  stee])les,  was 
withdrawn  into  the  citadel.  It  held  out  against  both  Turks  and 
I'renchmen  until  the  8th  of  September,  when  it  was  relieved  hy 
the  api)roach  of  the  Imperial  army  under  the  ^lanpiis  del  Varto. 
Cliarles  111.  struck  a  medal  in  honour  of  the  town  that  had  so 
nohly  uidield  the  falling  fortunes  of  his  House;  and  the  to\ms- 
pcot)le  erected  a  bust  of  the  gallant  Amazon  who  had  won  the 
tight  for  the  standard.  The  name  of  this  heroine  was  Catherine 
Segurana,  hut  she  was  known  among  her  own  j)eo])le  hy  the  not 
very  complimentary  nickname  of  Donna  ^lanufaccia,  or  Dame 
Fgly-face.  The  commander  of  the  Xizzard  garrison  during  this 
niemorahle  siege,  was  a  Savoyard,  and  when  summoned  to  sur- 
I’cndcr  the  ])lace,  his  only  answer  was  “  y  name  is  31ontfort,  and 
my  motto,  11  mv  fmd  ivwlrr 

hhiucigny  and  (diahlais,  those  provinces  of  Savoy  which,  liy 
the  ninety-second  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  are  included  in 
the  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  are  very  ancient  possessions  of  the 
riedmontese  monarchy ;  the  former  having  been  acquired  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  latter,  which  extends 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  T.ake  of  Geneva,  hy  Count 
Amadeus  TV.,  in  the  thirteenth.  Westward  of  Faucigny,  in 
the  very  heart  of  Savoy,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  llourget, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  31ont  du  Clnit,  lies  the  Abbey  of 
llautocomhe,  the  Escurial  (if.  the  House  of  Savoy,  where  repose 
the  ashes  (if  m(ist  of  its  long  line  (if  princes.  Until  the  reign  of 
Victor  Amadeus  IT.,  167,  1760,  it  continued  to  he  the  hurial- 
jilace  of  that  princely  house;  hut  since  the  completion  of  the 
heautiful  Church  of  the  Supergamar,  Turin,  of  which  that  prince 
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w;is  the  founder,  and  in  wliicdi  lie  is  interred,  it  lias  ceased  to  !)(> 
so.  Willi  the  transference  of  Savoy,  the  hiirial-place  of  more  than 
twenty  venerations  of  its  rulers  jio'^ses  into  the  hands  of  France.- 

We  liave  already  alluded  tt)  the  iininense  value  of  Savoy  i,, 
Jhedinont  as  a  nursery  of  hrave  and  loyal  soldiers;  and  we  now 
proceed  to  otfer  proofs  of  its  importance  in  a  military  point  of 
view.  According:  to  (Jallenva,  the  accomplished  historian  of 
Fiedinont,  the  three  millions  of  riedmontesc  now  subject  to  tlio 
scejjtre  of  Sardinia,  have  the  capacity  of  heinv  made  good  soldier<, 
hut  it  rt'.julres  time  to  train  them,  while  the  Savoyards  are  horn 
soldiers;  and  in  the  whole  senes  of  marshals  of  Savoy,  from  the 
first  permanent  e'^tahlidiinent  of  the  olHce  by  Amadeus  in  ld5)7  to 
its  su])]n’ession  by  ihiianuel  Philibert  in  loOO,  scarcely  a  single 
Cisalpine  name  occurs,  a  striking  ])roof  of  the  martial  superiority 
of  the  Savovard<.  J  luring  the  co!iference<,  jirevious  to  the  junce 
of  Alx-la-Cha])elle  in  ITdS,  the  French  di])lomatlsts  ])roposed  to 
(diaries  Fiiimanin  1  to  exchange  Savoy  for  the  .Duchies  of  Parma, 
Piacenza,  and  Guastalla,  hut  he  firmly  refused  ‘^to  ])art  with  a 
country  inhahiied  by  hrave  and  faithful  subjects,  and  which  he 
looked  u|)oii  as  the  cradle  of  his  dynasty.”  ^Vt  an  early  period  of  the 
war  against  the  Frtmch  republic.  Savoy  and  I\iee  were  coiupiered; 
hut  such  was  the  respect  of  the  French  for  the  valour  they  had 
displayt'd,  that,  during  the  negoclations  for  theipeace  of  Paris,  they 
oliered  Lomhardy  to  Victor  Amadeus  if  lie  would  consent  t(^  join 
them  in  its  coiKpiest  with  one  column  of  his  troojis.  Ihioiupiarte, 
too,  strongly  advised  the  French  i  lirectory  to  ])urchasethe  alliance 
of  Savoy  on  any  reasonable  terms,  “as  its  excellent  troops  would 
he  of  great  service  to  him  in  time  of  need.” 

Well,  therefore,  may  it  excite  our  astonisiiment  to  heliold  such 
an  (‘X])erienccd  statesman  as  (favour  and  so  chivalrous  a  monarch 
a>  Victor  Phnmanucl  abandoning,  almost  without  efibrt  or  re¬ 
monstrance,  A  ice  and  Savoy  to  their  most  ])owerful  and  dangerous 

neivhhour — a  neivlihour  who  lias  once  and  avahi  overrun  and  con- 

^  *  •  •  • 

(piere.l  Sardinia,  dt'vastatiiig  her  fields,  sacking  lier  cities,  ruining 
her  prosperity,  and  almost  annihilating  her  national  existence — for¬ 
getting  how  often  that  city  and  pnivinee  have  proved  the  firmest 
bulwarks  of  the  nionarehy  in  time  of  need.  We  may,  indeed, 
conceive  how  (kivoiir  may  Imve  heen  misled,  though  wo  wonder 
at  the  infatuation  of  so  clear-sighted  a  statesman;  but  we  are 
totally  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  Victor  Ihnmanuel  can  consent, 
not  only  to  the  siirrender  of  the  cradle  of  his  dynasty,  the  nucleus 
oi'  his  strength,  tlie  resting-place  of  his  ancestors,  hut  can  also 
s.oop  to  the  inefiable  meanness  of  doing  ail  in  his  jiower  to  facili- 
t  d  j  its  transfer,  and  smooth  the  path  of  the  conqueror. 
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THE  MONTH  OF 

When’  an  cniigraiit  slii})  lias  liocn  on  the  sea  iho  statutory  nuniber  of 
(lavs,  f^roups  of  ])eo])]e  begin  to  gatlier  on  tlie  pooj)  and  look  out  ahead 
ior  the  first  sight  of  land.  Land  be  in  sight  now — lialf  the 

walei'V  globe  has  been  traversed.  Th(‘  ship  has  lu'ld  on  her  way  day 
and  niglit,  through  storm  and  calm.  I^ho  has  passed  tlirough  several 
(‘liinates;  and  out  of  tlie  driving  rain  and  tlie  unnaturally  cold  wind 
the  suninua’  continent  should  at  last  reveal  itsidf,  with  its  low-lying 
shores  waslied  Avith  sleek  sea-azure,  and  “endorsed"  Avith  Avhile. 
j.iwns  and  hills  lying  lieyond,  sliadoAved  Avith  tropical  green,  and 
liiglier  still  a  snoAvy  cone  —  seeming  to  belong  to  heaven  more  tlian  to 
e  arth — badield  often  bv  ships  far  out  at  sea,  toAvering  red  Avith  morn  OA'cr 
the  loAver  night  shadows  :  a  visi(»nsuch  as  this  is  momently  (‘X}a'cted 
Iw  the  anxi(.»us  jieople  on  the  poop  ;  it  is  jaerfectly  certain  tliat  .^lioi'c 
;nid  liill  and  siioaa’v  pinnacle  are  hidden  aAvay  yonder  in  the  misty  sky, 
luit  the  rain  falls,  and  the  Avind  bloAvs,  and  the  Axapours  driA'e,  and  into 
tlie  miirlcy  atnios])h(‘ro  the  })eople  look.  Availing  for  the  moment  Avhen 
the  vapouiy  curtain  Avill  be  rent  in  tAvain  revealing  “sumimu*  isles  of 
Eden  lying  in  dark  purple  spher(‘s  of  sea.” 

The  jieople  in  our  village  resemble  a  good  di^al  the  group  of  people 
1  lum'  supposed  sitting  on  the  jioop  of  the  emigrant  ship.  AVe 
liaA'e  jaassed  through  a  Avinter  more  than  usually  severe.  AVe  have 
entered  the  Avonted  haunts  of  sjaring,  but  of  sjaring  Ave  have  had  yet 
hardly  the  slightest  trace.  ’Tis  the  miatdle  of  April,  and  all  things 
Avait  tor  lier.  The  auriculas  in  my  garden  have  not  been  gladdened  by 
a  single  laeani.  The  noisy  rooks  haA'e  repaired  their  ohl  nests  in  the 
elms  that  groAv  around  the  church  toAA’er,  but  tlie  boughs  are  Idack  and 
bare  yet  as  they  AA'ere  on  (diristmas-day.  The  })lough  and  harroAv  have 
bc'm  over  tlie  red  fields,  but  doAvn  came  a  Aveek’s  min,  and  the  Avholc 
country  aa'us  reduced  to  a  muddy  sAA'amp.  The  singing  lark  is  not 
“sucked  up  in  vortices  of  glory  and  blue  air  it  is  liidden  in  a  tirma- 
ineiit  of  gr(‘y  mist.  AVherefori'  does  spring  tarry  i  Has  she  tbrgotten 
her  English  woods  Avith  high  romances  blent  \  Of  course  Ave  knoAv 
she  Avill  come,  and  that,  Avaking  some  line  morning,  l)ehold  the  Avinter 
is  oATr  and  gone,  and  out  yonder  in  the  daisied  liclds  Avith  a  dozen  larks 
singing  oati'  her  head,  rpiite  beside  themselves  Avith  joy,  .stands  the 
long-looked-for  Alay,  smiling  and  Avaving  her  golden  hair  ! 

1  luiA'e  seen  more  .sjirings  iioav  than  1  (piite  care  to  number ;  but, 
somehoAAg  this  season  of  the  year  ahvays  touchoi-my  .sjiirit  Avith  a  sense 
of  strangeness,  of  ncAvness,  of  a  resurrection,  Avith  the  former  life  all 
forgotten.  It  shoots  boyhood  again  into  the  old  blood.  That  tender 
greening  of  the  black  bough  and  of  the  red  held  ;  that  coming  again  of 
the  neAv-old  flowers ;  that  re-birth  of  love  in  all  the  family  of  birds. 
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M  ilh  cooinj's  and  cart*sse.<,  and  building  of  nests  in  wood  and  brako 
and  incroasod  richness  nf  ])lunia‘'e  and  son:;,^ ;  that  strange 
of  sunshine  in  tlie  air,  full  of  contentment  and  joy ;  that  stirriic^  of 
life  in  the  ^rcen  mould,  making  the  very  church-yard  hiir,  and  sb*ab 
ing  the  earthy  horror  from  the  new-made  grave,  seems  like  the  creation 
of  a  new  world.  And  yet — and  yet — even  with  the  lamb  frisking  in 
llie  sunny  field,  and  the  lark  singing  mile-high  in  the  blue  air,  s\}vu]<t 
has  her  melancholy  side,  and  bears  a  sad«ler  burden  to  the  heart  than 
iiutumn,  preaching  of  decay  with  all  his  painted  woods.  For  these 
llowers  that  make*  sweet  the  dark  moist  places  in  the  forests  are  not  the 
same  flowers  that  bloomed  the  sj)ring  before.  Another  lark  quivt-rs 
and  sings  in  ecstacy  above  the  furrowed  fiehl.  Xature  rolls  on  in  her 
etermd  course,  repeating  the  old  tale  of  spring,  summer,  autumn,  ami 
Avinter ;  but  life  in  man  and  beast  is  transitory,  and  other  living 
creatures  take  their  ]daces.  AVe  have  but  our  seasons  as  the  tloAvers. 
it  is  quite  certain  that  one  or  other  of  the  next  <lozen  springs  Avill  come 
unseen  by  me,  Avill  awake  no  transport  in  my  A'cins.  Ihit  Avill  it  be 
the  less  bright  on  that  account  i  AVill  the  lamb  be  saddened  in  the 
field  ]  AVill  the  lark's  song  be  less  exultant  iu  the  air  ?  The  sunshine 
Avill  <lraw  the  <laisy  from  the  mound  under  Avhich  I  sleep,  carelessly, 
ha})]»ily  as  it  draws  the  daisy  from  the  meadows  by  the  river-side, 
'fhe  seasons  have  no  ruth — no  compunction.  They  care  not  for  our 
]"‘tty  lives.  The  light  falls  as  sweetly  on  grave-yards  as  on  merry 
lalK>urers  Avorking  among  the  hay-SAvathes.  Were  the  AA’hole  Avorld 
de{)opulated  to-niorroAv ;  next  spring  Avould  break  pitilessly ;  fair 
lloAvers  AA'ould  bloom  ;  apple-tree  boughs  Avould  Avear  pink  and  Avliite, 
and  summer  adorn  herself  Avith  not  one  blossom  the  less  on  account  of 


the  immeasurable  human  calamity.  It  is  strange  Iioav  important  a 
man  is  to  himself.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  all  things  exist  for 
our  individual  seh’es.  The  sun,  in  Avhose  light  a  system  lives,  Avarms 
//((%  makes  the  trees  groAv  for  it,  paints  the  evening  sky  in  gorgeous 
colours  for  it.  The  mould  1  till,  produced  from  the  beds  of  extinct 
oceans  and  the  grating  doAA’ii  of  mountains  during  oountless  centuries, 
exists  lor  the  purpose  of  producing  my  breakfast- roll.  Animal  life,  Avith 
its  strange  instincts  and  atfcctions,  is  to  be  recognized  and  cherished;  for 
does  it  not  draAv  my  burdens  for  me,  and  carry  me  from  place  to  ])lace, 
and  yield  me  comfortable  broad-cloth  and  succulent  joints  to  dinner — 
and  AA’hen  1  die  it  is  considered  a  matter  of  sadness  that  nature,  like  a 


]»ersonal  friend  to  AA’hom  I  have  done  kind  services,  does  not  Avear 
crape  at  my  funeral.  1  think  it  very  hard,  very  cruel,  that  the  sun 
should  shine  and  birds  sing  Avhen  I  am  in  my  grave. 

Unreasonable  as  it  is,  smile  at  it  as  Ave  may,  the  sadness  AA'hich  arises 
during  the  early  spring  days  issues  from  the  thought  that  some  future 
spring  Avill — bright  as  this  AAdiich  Ave  Avill  not  enjoy ;  and  that  on  that 
account  no  tloAA’er  aauII  Avear  a  sadder  colour,  and  no  bird  Avill  stint 


its  carol,  lijunded  creatures  that  aac  are.  The  Avorld  begins  Avith  our 
consciousness  and  closes  Avith  our  decease.  This  .sadness,  although 
(piite  natural,  ainl  although  it  besets  at  times  the  mo.st  thoughtless 
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iiiaii,  is  essentially  poor  and  morbid,  and  does  ])laspliemy  to  the  graees 
the  fair  season.  AVliy  should  we  shnt  out  the  sweet  inllueneos  of 
til,.  y»ar  ?  AVlien  there  is  ^lay  in  the  <;reen  field  and  the  thicket,  let 
there  be  also  May  in  the  brain  and  lieart  of  man.  AVordsworth,  in 
his  noble  “<)de  to  Immortality,’'  liad  an  access  in  s])ring-time  of  the 
luorhid  sadness  and  anxious  forecasting  1  liavebeen  writing  about  ;  but 
litar  how  triumphantly  lie  compters  it,  and  becomes  a  sliarer  in  the 
irhulness  of  the  singing  bird  and  the  frisking  lamb  : — 

“  Now  while  the  birds  thus  sing  a  joyous  song. 

And  while  the  young  lambs  bound 
As  to  the  tabor’s  sound, 

To  me  alone  there  came  a  thought  of  grief : 

A  timely  utterance  gave  that  thought  relief, 

And  I  again  am  strong. 

The  cataracts  blow  their  trumpets  from  the  steep. 

No  more  shall  grief  of  mine  the  season  wrong  ; 

T  hear  the  echoes  through  the  mountains  throng, 

The  winds  come  to  me  from  the  fields  of  sleep. 

And  all  the  earth  is  gay. 

Land  and  sea, 

Give  themselves  up  to  jollity, 

And  with  the  heart  of  May 
Doth  every  beast  keep  holiday  : 

Thou  child  of  joy. 

Shout  round  me,  let  me  hear  thy  shout,  thou  happy 

Shepherd  Boy.  ^ 

“Ye  blessed  creatures,  I  have  heard  the  call 
Ye  to  each  other  make;  I  sec 
The  heavens  laugh  with  you  in  your  jubilee; 

My  heart  is  at  your  festival — 

My  head  hath  its  coronal, 

The  fulness  of  your  bliss,  I  feel — I  feel  it  all. 

Oh  I  evil  day !  if  I  were  sullen 
This  sweet  May  morning. 

And  the  children  are  pulling 
On  every  side 

In  a  thousand  valleys  far  and  wide. 

Fresh  flowers ;  while  the  sun  shines  warm. 

And  the  babe  leaps  up  on  his  mother’s  arm.” 

Hove  the  sweetness  of  Alay  is  stirring  in  the  poet’s  heart,  as  it  stirs 
in  the  sap  of  forest  trees ;  ami  this  joy  of  liis  is  neither  affected  nor 
unmanly,  ami  we  feel  no  incongruity  in  jjassing  from  tliis  passage, 
“rejoicing  in  native  joy,”  to  that  otlier  where  the  poet  lias  the  solemn 
vision  of  Eternity, 

“  And  sees  the  children  sporting  on  the  shore, 

And  hears  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore!’* 

May !  Just  write  the  word  on  a  bit  of  ])aper,  and,  as  Leigh  Hunt 
says  in  one  of  his  ciiarming  poems,  it  smiles  upon  you  “  like  a  face  all 
rosy  bright.”  The  word  is  a  i»oem  in  itself ;  and  in  thinking  of 
Alay  one  incontinently  wanders  back  some  couple  of  centuries,  before 
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Liverpool  or  Manchester  were,  or  the  smoke  of  any  factory  darkeneil 
the  skies  of  Kn^laiul,  to  a  period  wiieii,  as  we  poeticalh'  suppose,  men 
and  women  wore  lairer,  and  hearts  were  li^t^liter,  and  life  and  its  duties 
wore  n«it  a  f^alliu^^  harness  hut  a  chain  of  ilowers  worn  lightly  ;  tea 
time  when  there  was  leisiin*  in  the  land,  ami  when  caivless  nierriiiieiu 
and  simple  enjoyment  were  not  considered  nnprotitahle  things  ;  when 
j»ackhorses  went  clattering  from  village  to  village,  with  wiile  wastes  to 
cross,  and  wide,  shadowing  forests  to  skirt;  when  towns  were  huilt  of 
timher,  and  streets  were  narrow,  and  the  houses  were  galjled  and 
]M.*aked  ;  when  the  great  Queen  Dess  sat  on  the  throne,  and  Kaloigh  in 
the  'Jower  was  writing  the  history  of  the  world,  soothing  himself  al 
intervals  with  inhalations  of  that  divine  weed,  whose  property  it  is  to 
huild  up  hefore  tlui  half-shut  eye  of  the  smoker  fahuloiis  lauds  and 
towered  cities,  nuu’e  gorgeous  than  those  which  sunset  rears  among 
the  rifled  clouds  ;  or  when  young  Will  Shakespeare,  newly  come  up 
from  Stratford,  with  an  ugly  poaching  fame  attaching  to  him,  was 
iiolding  the  gallants’  horses  at  the  door  of  the  Cdohe  Theatre  ;  when 
every  village  Inul  its  maypole  gaily  (light  with  Ilowers  for  (d)scrvance 
(•f  tlie  s(‘as(>n  ;  when  maidens  washed  fair  laces  fairer  in  the  ]Slay  dew, 
ami  when  shoals  of  village  rs  went  out  to  the  woods  hefore  tlie  diiwning, 
ami  gathered  gri'eii  hranches  to  deck  door  and  window  withal,  and  came 
hack  lad(‘ii,  singing  their  hlythe  and  long-forgotton  songs  ;  wlum,  in 
fact,  Knglaml  was  “Morrie  Kngland,”  and  ^lay  meant  Holiday. 
Som#liow  or  aiiotlier  the  charm  of  the  mouth  has  (.leparted  during  the 
last  century.  ^lay,  in  its  sunshine,  its  freshness,  its  grace  of  daisy 
and  green  leaf,  is  to  h  *  fouu  1  in  the  writings  of  the  old  poets,  as 
we  iiiid  in  a  museum  an  extim't  specimen  of  natural  history  ;  in 
Chaui'cr,  in  SpeiisiU’,  in  Herrick,  in  Shak('S]>cai‘e,  and  in  the  writings 
(d‘  Iza-ik  Walton,  as  he  lay  on  a  juimrose  hank  heside  the  river  Lea, 
and  ]»ut  tlie  worm  on  his  hook  heiievoleiitly,  even  as  if  he  loved  it. 
Jn  these  hooks,  in  these  simi»!e  verses,  in  Walton’s  ‘‘glad  prose,"  the 
old  month  livtes  ami  sliines.  May,  with  the  old  wiaters,  seems  to  he 
the  synonym  of  siimimn’,  and  they  had  learned  to  tnijoy  themselves  in 
tine  Weather  after  a  manner  ([uite  unknown  to  the  moderns.  They,  in 
the  exuberance  of  their  enjoying  hearts,  shaped  songs  out  of  sunshine 
and  the  siiigiiv^  of  birds.  The  eldest  of  these  summer  songs  is  the 
rude  Saxon  cliaunt  of — 


“  Summer  is  i  cumeu  iu.’’ 


Old,  i>erhaps,  as  the  song  King  (rnnute  heard  the  monks  of  Ely 
sing,  ;is  his  galley  jnissed  downward  on  the  lleet  river.  Many  a 
bearded  mouth  has  chauiited  tliat  (.>!d  stave  lustily  against  the  sunny 
beam  in  the  wide  Xottinghamshire  forests,  or  in  the  fat  Es.sex 
meadows,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  in  tin*  early  s]iriug-tim(*,  before  the 
swallows  came,  f'liiiucer,  who  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  lyrical 
poet,  being  possessed  for  the  most  j»art  by  a  grave  turn  for  narrative,  and 
who  delighted  in  little  traits  of  eharaeter,  and  blistering  touches  of 
sarcasm,  when  he  had  the  happiness  to  discover  anything  evil  enough 
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10  Inite,  has  yet  the  iiitonsest  delight  in  i\fay,  its  sunshine  lulling  on 
the  cottage  thatch,  ivlicn  the  daisies  are  in  the  tield.s,  the  birds  all  singing 
in  the  branches  green.  And  there  is  this  peculiarity  in  Chaucer,  that 
he  adores  -May  as  if  the  season  were  a  living  presence,  he  does  her 
“observance,”  ho  puts  himself  to  consi<lerable  trouble  to  show  his 
respect.  When  ^iay  holds  her  flowery  levee,  he,  for  one,  will  not  be 
absent.  Hear  how  the  noble  Arcite  conducts  himself  on  the  ^biy 
morning  : — 

“  And  Arcite,  that  is  in  the  (’curt  Itoya], 

With  Theseus,  his  squyer  principal, 

Is  risen,  and  lookctli  on  the  merry  day. 

And  for  to  do  his  observance  to  Ma3% 

Remembering  the  point  of  liis  desire, 

Upon  his  courser,  starting  as  the  hre, 

Is  riden  into  lieldes  him  to  play, 

Out  of  the  Court  were  it  a  mile  or  tway. 

And  to  the  grove,  of  which  that  I  you  told, 

Ry  adventure  his  way  he  ’gan  to  hold, 

To  make  him  a  garland  of  the  greves, 

Were  it  of  woodbine  or  of  hawthorne  leaves ; 

And  loud  he  sang,  against  the  sunny  sheen — 

‘  .May,  with  all  thine  tlowers  and  thy  green. 

Welcome  be  thou,  wcl,  fair,  Ircssche  May! 

1  hope  that  I  .some  grcenc  gett  may.'  ” 

The  princely  gallant  of  Athens  conld  not  behave  in  a  more  courtly 
manner  to  ^lay,  allhungh  siie  had  heen  his  mistress — the  fair  Emily. 
This  recognition  of  llie  season,  tlie  singing  of  songs  in  its  honour,  the 
decking  of  door  and  window  with  green,  has  ([uite  })asscd  away. 
IVrhaps  a  little  Ikigan  something  Avas  lingering  in  the  English  mind  in 
Chaucer’s  time,  Avhieh  gave  [he  siniide  human  delight  in  warmth  and 
sunshine,  ;ind  the  budding  time  of  tlie  Avorld  a  certain  form  and 
courtliness,  and  the  season  itself  almost  a  ])ersonality. 

but  ]\lay  was  not  only  greeti'd  by  our  ancestors  by  young  ])( 
dancing  round  the  ^laypole,  and  by  door  and  window  adorned  by  green 
boughs — it  Avas  the  great  month  in  tb(‘  old  ('atbolic  times  for  the  pro¬ 
secution  ot  ])ilgrimages  to  the  shrine  (►f  Thomas  a  i locket  at  (.'anterbnry, 
or  the  tomb  of  some  other  iamoiis  saint.  That  these  pilgrimages  actually 
look  place  Ave  all  know,  but  only  in  tlie  prologue  to  the  “Canterbury 
Tales’*  do  Ave  see  ami  hear  the  ])ilgrims  as  they  ride  along.  There  is 
ilie  old  Tabard  in  SoiitliAvark,  Avith  its  sign  of  the  sleoA'eless  jacket 
lianging  aboA'e  the  door,  and  its  portly  landlord,  Harry  Ihiilley,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  porch.  What  a  stir  and  bustle  in  tlu‘  courtyard  that  bright 
-dtiy  morning,  as  the  pilgrims  mount  under  the  direction  of  tlie  host, 
l.et  ns  go  a  little  nearer  and  ins])ect  the  dilferent_gron[)S.  Then*  is  a 
ifiave  and  gentle  knight  who  has  fought  in  many  Awars,  and  Avho  has 
iiianv  a  time  hurled  his  adversarv  doAvn  in  tonriiament  hefoie  the  eves 

«  c  ^ 

of  all  the  ladies  there*,  and  who  has  taken  the  place  of  honour  at  many 
a  mighty  feast.  There,  ritling  beside  him,  is  a  blooming  squire  bis 
son,  fresh  as  the  month  of  ^lay,  singing  day  and  night  from  very  glad¬ 
ness  e»i  heart  :  an  impetuous  young  felloAV,  avIio  is  looking  forAvard  to 
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Liverpool  or  Manchester  were,  or  the  smoke  of  any  lactory  darkeiieil 
the  skies  of  Kn^land,  to  a  ])erio(l  wiien,  as  we  poetically  suppose,  hkmi 
and  women  were  fairer,  and  liearts  were  li^i^htm*,  and  life  and  its  duties 
were  not  a  ^.^alliu^^  liarness  hut  a  eliain  of  llowers  worn  liglitly  ;  to  a 
time  when  tliere  was  leisure  in  the  land,  ami  when  careless  luerrinient 
and  simple  enjoyment  were  not  considered  nnprolltahle  things  ;  when 
j»ackhorses  went  clattering  from  village  to  village,  with  wide  wastes  to 
i-ross,  and  wide,  shadowing  forests  to  skirt ;  when  towns  were  l)uilt  of 
tiiiiher,  and  streets  were  narrow,  and  the  houses  were  galded  ami 
])eaked  ;  when  the  great  Queen  IVss  sat  on  the  throne,  and  llaleigh  in 
the  Tower  was  writing  the  history  of  the  world,  soothing  hiiiisolf  at 
intervals  with  inhalations  of  that  divine  weed,  whose  t>roperty  it  is  to 
huild  np  hefore  the  half-shut  eye  of  the  smoker  fahiilous  lauds  and 
towered  cities,  more  gorgeous  than  those  which  sunset  rears  among 
the  I’ifU'd  clouds  ;  or  when  young  AVill  Shakespeare,  newly  come  up 
from  Stratford,  with  an  ugly  poaching  fame  attaching  to  him,  was 
hoMing  the  gallants  horses  at  the  door  of  the  (llohc  Theatre  ;  whoii 
every  village^  had  its  maypole  gaily  (light  with  llowers  iVn  ohservance 
of  the  s(‘asoii  ;  when  maidens  washed  fair  faces  fairer  in  the  ^lay  dew, 
and  when  slioals  of  villagt  rs  went  out  to  the  woods  before  tlie  dawning, 
and  gathered  gnaui  hraiiehes  to  deck  door  and  window  withal,  and  came 
hack  laden,  singing  their  hlythe  and  long-forgotten  songs  ;  whmi,  in 
fact,  Lngland  was  “Merrie  Kngland,*’  and  May  meant  Holiday. 


Som^liow  (»r  anotiier  the  charm  of  the  month  has  departed  during  tiK' 
last  century.  ^lay,  in  its  ."uusliiiic,  its  freshness,  its  grace  of  daisy 
aiid  green  leaf,  is  to  he  found  in  the  writings  of  Tne  old  poeds,  as 
we  liiid  ill  a  mnseiim  an  extinct  specimen  of  natural  history  ;  in 
Chauc«*r,  in  Spemser,  in  Hcrriclc,  in  Sliak(\s]>care,  and  in  the  writings 
(d*  Izaak  Walton,  as  he  lay  (.m  a  ])iimrose  hank  beside  the  river  Lea, 
and  put  tlie  vrcuaii  on  his  hook  h(*iievoleiitly,  even  as  if  he  loved  it. 


Jn  these  hooks,  in  llu'se  simple  verses, 


ill  Walton's  ‘‘glad  t)rose,"  the 


old  mouth  lives  and  shim's. 


May,  with  the  old  writers,  seems  to  he 


the  synonym  of  sumiiK'r,  and  they  liad  learned  to  tuijoy  themselves  in 
lino  weather  after  a  maimer  ([uite  iiiikiiown  to  the  moderns.  They,  in 
llu‘  exulierauce  of  their  enjoying  heari.s,  shaped  songs  out  of  sunshine 
and  the  singing  of  birds,  d'he  eide.st  of  those  summer  songs  is  the 
rude  Saxon  chaunt  of — 


“  Summer  is  i  cumeu  in.*’ 


tdd,  tiorhaps,  as  the  song  King  (fanute  hoard  the  monks  of  Ely 
sing,  as  his  galley  t)assed  downward  on  the  lieet  river.  IVIany  a 
bearded  mouth  has  chaunted  that  old  stave  lustily  against  the  sunny 
beam  in  the  wide  Xottinghamshire  furi'sis,  or  in  the  fat  Essex 
meadows,  hundreds  of  years  ag(\  in  tlu'  early  s]iriiig-tim(‘,  beforii  the 
swallows  came,  b'haueer,  who  was  not,  vStiiclly  speaking,  a  lyrical 
])<jet,  being  jmssessed  lor  the  most  j»art  by  a  grave  turn  for  narrative,  and 
who  delighted  in  little  traits  of  eharaeter,  and  blistering  touches  (d‘ 
sarcasm,  when  ho  had  the  happiness  to  discover  anything  evil  enough 
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10  liiito,  has  yet  the  iiitensest  delight  in  ;>ray,  its  sunshine  lalling  on 
the  cottage  tliatcli,  wlicn  the  daisies  are  in  the  fields,  the  birds  all  singing 
in  the  hraiudies  green.  And  there  is  this  peculiarity  in  Chaucer,  that 
lie  adores  -May  as  if  the  season  were  a  living  presence,  ho  does  her 
ohservance,”  he  puts  himself  to  considerable  trouble  to  show  his 
respect.  When  ^iay  holds  her  tiowery  levee,  //c,  for  one,  will  not  l>e 
absent.  Hear  how  the  noble  Arcite  conducts  hinistdf  on  the  May 
inoniing  : — 

“  And  Arcite,  that  is  in  the  C’ciirt  Itoyal, 

With  Theseus,  his  squyer  principal, 

Is  risen,  and  lookctli  on  the  merry  day. 

And  for  to  do  his  observance  to  May, 

Remembering  the  point  of  his  desire, 

Upon  his  courser,  starting  as  the  lire. 

Is  riden  into  fieldes  him  to  play, 

Out  of  the  Court  were  it  a  mile  or  twav. 

And  to  the  grove,  of  which  that  I  you  told, 

Hy  adventure  his  way  he  ’gan  to  hold, 

To  make  him  a  garland  of  the  greves, 

Were  it  of  woodbine  or  of  hawthorne  leaves ; 

And  loud  he  sang,  against  the  sunny  sheen — 

‘  -May,  with  all  thine  tlowers  and  thy  green. 

Welcome  be  thou,  wcl,  fair,  Ircsscbc  May  I 
1  hope  that  I  some  greenc  gelt  may.'  ” 


The  princely  gallant  of  Alliens  could  not  behave  in  a  more  courtly 
inaiiner  to  iNIay,  altliuugh  slie  had  heeii  his  mistress — the  fair  Emily, 
'fliis  recognition  of  llie  season,  the  singing  of  songs  in  its  honour,  the 
deriving  of  door  and  Avindow  witii  green,  lias  ([iiito  passed  away. 
IVrhaps  a  little  l\igan  something  Avas  lingering  in  the  English  mind  in 
t'h  nirer’s  time,  Avhicli  gave  the  sim]>lo  human  delight  in  Avarmth  and 
sunshine,  and  the  budding  time  of  the  Avorld  a  certain  form  aiiel 
rourlliness,  and  the  season  itself  almost  a  personality. 

T>ut  ]\lay  Avas  not  only  greeti^d  by  our  ancestors  by  young  j^eojde 
dancing  round  the  ^laypole,  and  by  door  andAvindoAv  adorned  by  green 
houghs — it  AA'as  the  great  month  in  the  old  Catlioiic  limes  for  the  pro¬ 
secution  oi  ])ilgrimages  to  th(‘  shrine  of  Thomas  a  ilccivct  at  Canterbury, 
or  the  tomb  of  some  other  iamous  saint.  That  tliese  pilgrimages  actually 
looh  place  Ave  all  know,  but  only  in  tlie  prologue  to  the  “Canterbury 
Tales’'  do  Ave  see  and  hear  the  ]»ilgTims  as  they  ride  along.  Tliero  is 
Tlie  old  Tabard  in  Southwark,  Avitli  its  sign  of  the  sleeveless  Jacket 
liaiiging  above  the  door,  and  its  iiorlly'  landlord,  Harry  I’ailley,  .staiul- 
iug  in  the  jiorch.  AVliat  a  stir  imd  hustle  in  tin*  courtyard  that  bright 
May  morning,  as  the  pilgrims  mount  under  the  direction  of  the  host. 
Let  ns  go  a  little  nearor  and  inspect  the  diiferent  groups.  There  is  a 
g'lave  and  gentle  knight  avIio  has  foiiglit  in  many  aatus,  and  Avho  has 
many  a  time  linrled  his  adversa-iw  dow-n-in  totmmmint  hefoie  the  eyes 
of  all  tlie  ladies  there,  and  who  has  taken  the  place  of  honour  at  many 
a  niiglity  feast.  There,  riding  beside  him,  is  a  blooming  squire  bis 
son,  fresh  as  the  month  of  ^lay,  singing  day  and  night  from  very  glad¬ 
ness  of  heart  :  an  impetuous  young  felloAv,  avIio  is  looking  foi'Avard  to 
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tlie  time  mIioii  ho  shall  tlesh  his  maiden  sword,  and  shout  his  lirstM'ar- 
cry  in  a  l)attle-lield.  There  is  an  ahbot  mounted  on  a  l>rown  stml 
He  is  middle-aged,  his  bald  crown  sliines  like  glass,  and  his  face  looks 
as  it  it  were  anointed  M'ith  oil.  He  has  been  a  valiant  trencher-iimn 
at  many  a  M'ell-iurnished  least  ;  above  all  things  he  loves  hunting,  and 
when  he  rides,  men  can  hoar  his  bridle  ringing  in  the  Avhistling  wind 
loud  and  clear  as  the  cha}»el  bell.  There  is  a  thin,  ill-conditioned  clerk 
])erched  on  a  steed  as  thin  and  ill-conditioned  as  himself  ;  he  will  never 
become  rich,  poor  man  :  he  is  a  great  student,  and  would  rather  have  a 
lew  books  l)ound  in  black  and  red  hanging  above  his  bed,  than  be 
sherilf  of  the  county.  There  is  a  prioress,  so  gentle  and  teiider-heartcil 
that  slu*  weeps  if  she  sees  a  beat(*n  hound  or  a  mouse  caught  in  a 
trap.  There  rides  the  laughing  AVife  of  Lath,  bold-faced  and  fair ; 
sh(‘  is  an  adept  in  love  matters.  She  “  fried  her  live  husbands  in  their 
own  grease”  till  they  were  glad  to  get  into  their  graves  to  escape  the 
scour;:e  of  her  tongue.  Heaven  rest  their  souls,  and  swiftlv  send 
another  I  She  wears  a  hat  large  as  a  targe  or  buckler,  brings  the 
artillery  of  her  eyes  to  bear  on  the  young  squire,  and  jokes  him  about 
his  sweetheart.  Leside  her  is  a  worthy  parson,  who  delivers  faithfully 
the  message  of  his  blaster.  He  is  poor,  but  he  gives  away  the  half  of 
his  tithes  in  charity.  His  parish  is  waste  and  wide,  but  if  sickness  or 
misfortune  should  Ijeflil  any  one  of  his  Hock,  he  rides,  in  spite  of  wind 
or  rain,  or  thunder,  to  administer  consolation.  Among  the  crowd  rides 
a  rich  Franklin,  avIio  sits  in  the  Guildhall  on  the  dais ;  he  is  profuse 
and  hospitable  as  summer.  His  table  stands  in  the  hall  all  day  covered 
with  meats  and  drinks,  and  everv  one  that  comes  is  welcome.  There 


is  a  ship-man,  whose  beard  has  Ijeeii  shaken  by  many  a  tempest,  and 
whose  cheek  knows  the  touch  of  the  salt  sea-spray  ;  a  merchant,  with 
a  grave  look,  clean  and  neat  in  his  attire,  and  with  plenty  of  gold  in 
liis  purse.  There  is  a  doctor  of  physic,  who  has  killed  more  men  than 
the  knight,  talking  to  a  clerk  of  laws.  There  is  a  merry  friar,  a  lover 
of  good  cheer,  and  when  seated  in  a  tavern  among  his  companions 
singing  songs,  it  would  scarcely  be  decorous  to  re])eat,  his  eyes  twinkle 
in  his  head  for  joy  like  stars  on  a  frosty  night.  Leside  him  is  a  ruby- 
faced  Sompnour,  whose  breath  stinks  of  garlic  and  onions,  mHio  is  ever 
roaring  for  M’ine,  strong  wine,  wine  red  as  blood  ;  vdien  drunk  he  dis¬ 
dains  Englisli,  nothing  but  Lit  in  then  will  serve  his  turn.  In  front 
(d*  all  is  a  miller,  who  has  been  drinking  over-night,  and  is  now  but  in- 
dilferently  sober  :  he  is  a  strong  fellow  and  a  great  wrestler  ;  there  is 
not  a  door  in  the  country  Init  he  couhl  break  by  running  at  it  with  his 
head.  The  pilgrims  are  all  ready,  the  host  gives  the  word,  and  they 
delile  through  the  arch.  The  miller  blows  his  bag-pipes  as  they  issue, 
from  the  town,  and  awav  thev  ride  to  Canterburv,  through  the  boon 
sunshine  and  between  the  white  hawthorn  hedges  of  the  English  Alay. 
AVhen  we  remember  the  songs  of  welcome,  the  dances  round  the  village 
maypole,  the  dressing  of  door  and  window  with  green  branches,  we 
must  remember  the  Alay  inlgrimages  also,  which  smack  so  keenly  of 
olden  time  ;  and  this  i>ilgrimage,  and  this  jicople,  live  in  the  prologue 
of  Chaucer  fur  ever. 
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James  was  a  great  man,  and  wrote  some  of  the  best  verses  ever 
written  by  a  king.  To  him,  even  though  immured  in  a  prison,  the 
j  sweet  season  brings  “no  thought  of  grief.’’  May,  with  her  bird  songs 
^  and  the  rustle  of  her  leaves,  is  to  him  the  green  month — the  month  of 
sunshine  and  the  rose,  the  month  of  happy  loves  !  the  blissful  kalends, 
a  time  of  rejoicing  for  every  creature. 

And  wdio  does  not  know  the  procession  of  the  Seasons  in  the  “  Fairy 
Queen  J”  What  ])icturesqueness,  wdiat  w  itchoTy  of  colour  as  the 
months  glide  past  from  icicled  January  to  purple  October  !  But  of  all 
the  visions,  ^lay  is  the  finest.  Spenser  w  rites  of  May  like  a  man  in¬ 
toxicated 

Then  came  fair  May,  the  fairest  maid  on  ground, 

Decked  all  with  dainties  of  her  season’s  pride. 

And  throwing  tiowers  out  of  her  lap  around : 

Upon  two  hectren’s  shoulders  she  did  ride. 

The  twins  of  Leda,  which  on  either  side 
Supported  her  like  to.their  sovereign,  queen.  -  - — 

Lord  !  how  all  creatures  hiught  when  her  they  spied. 

And  leapt  and  danced  as  they  had  ravished  been; 

And  Cupid’s  self  about  her  fluttered  all  in  green. 


Whatever  other  poets  have  done  w’ell,  Sliakespeare  is  certain  to  have 
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When  we  write  of  ^fay  w'e  are  in  the  company  of  the  poets.  After 
Chaucer  comes  James  1.  of  Scotland,  the  noblest  of  our  northern  kings  : 
he  who  w'as  slain  at  Perth,  although  the  fair  arm  of  Catherine  Douglas 
^vis  the  stajde  in  the  doorwmy,  attempting  so  passionately,  yet  so 
viiiilv,  to  keep  back  the  murderers.  MTien  in  cai»livity  in  England, 
Vlav.'with  green  branch  and  almond  blossom,  climbs  up  to  liis  grated 
wiiukov,  and  gave  the  hapless  ju’isoner  intimation  of  her  presence  in 
truiuaiice  and  the  wundy  murmur  of  foilage.  James  writes  of  tho 
liiuuth  as  if  he  dwelt  in  an  arbour  instead  of  a  tlanking  tower — 

So  thick  the  bewes  and  the  leaves  green 
Deshaded  all  the  alleys  that  were  there, ' 

And  mides  every  herber  might  be  seen 
The  sharpe,  greene,  sweete  juniper, 

Growing  so  lair  with  branches  here  and  there, — 

That,  as  it  seemed  to  a  life  without, 

The  bewes  spread  the  herber  all  about. 

And  on  the  small  greene  twistes  sate 
The  little  sweet  nightingale,  and  sung 
So  loud  and  clear  the  hynmes  consecrate 
Of  Love’s  use ;  now  soft,  now  loud  among 
That  of  the  gardens  and  the  wallcs  rung 
Right  out  their  song,  and  on  the  couple  next 
Of  their  sweet  harmony  ;  and  lo  the  text. — 

Worshipe,  ye  that  lovers  been,  this  May, 

For  of  your  bliss  the  kalends  are  begun 
And  sing  with  us,  Away,  Winter,  away ! 

Come,  Summer,  come !  the  sweet  season  and  sun  ; 

Awake  for  shame !  that  have  your  heavens  won, 

And  amourously  lift  up  your  heades  all ; 

Hark,  Love,  that  list  you  to  his  mercy  call. 
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done  better,  and  the  finest  ^Fay  son."  in  tlie  M’orld  to  my  mind  is  the 
Cuckoo  Song  in  “  Lovehs  Labuur  Lost” — 

^Vhon  daises  pied,  and  violets  l>lue, 

And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white. 

And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue, 
l)o  paint  the  meadows  with  delight. 

AVe  have  seen  liow  tliese  old  writers  rejoice  in  May,  and  I  hope  all 
of  us  will  despise  poor  ( hddy  shiv(*ring,  d(*sj>ite  his  puce  coat  and  peach 
vest,  and  bitterly  inditing  in  incipient  intlueiiza, — 

'When  Winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May. 

Poetry  should  re-niake  the  world  for  us,  should  Bring  the  sun  to  us, 
should  make  rough  places  smooth,  ami  be  a  universal  human  benefactor. 
AViiat- regret,  then,  lias  the  ]ioet  to  eliill  the  lap  of  May  with  winter  1 
It  is  (piite  true,  you  say.  This  1  admit,  but  prose  eould  have  told  us 
the  ]»aint‘iil  fact.  I'oeiry  should 'never  be  liie  bearer  of  disagreeable 
comnion-jilaces.  For  my  ]>art,  although  the  east  wind  is  blowing 
keenly  over  grey  h*agues  of  (Icrman  Sea,  1  shall  do  my  best  to  l.udieve 
in  May,  “the  lairest  maid  on  ground”  of  the  elder  poets. 

All  the  seasons  of  the  year  are  heaiitiful  after  their  several  fashions. 
There  is  autumn,  with  his  imdancholy  gorgeousness  ;  there  is  winter 
with  his  lields  of  spiritual  whitmiess,  his  wonderful  tree  skeletons,  and 
his  wavering  snow'  llakes.  AVhat  a  poetieal  object  is  tlie  noisclcsis 
meteor,  tailing  silently  as  a  thought,  with  all  its  reticulations  of  icy 
crystal,  and  in  a  single  night  making  the  familiar  w’orld  so  unfamiliar 
and  so  lair.  ]iut,  with  all  my  admiration  for  months,  1,  like  Chaucer, 
8j>enser,  Herrick,  and  all  the  oldt*r  and  healthier  poets,  conceive  Alay 
to  he  the  fairest  of  all.  The  wild  llow’ers  bv  that  time  have  drank 
colour  from  the  sun,  the  young  are  eliirjdiig  iji  the  nest,  the  miniature 
forests  of  liehens  and  of  emerald  and  russet  mosses  make  beautiful,  dead 
W'alls,  trunks  of  ajtple-trees,  and  the  aiieient  roofs  of  thatch,  in  which 
the  noisy  and  prolific  sparrows  build  and  brcial.  May  touches  every¬ 
thing  with  beauty.  She  w’oos  the  daisy  from  the  mound  of  church¬ 
yard  sod,  and  sows  the  burning  wall-llow'er  in  the  lissures  of  the  ruined 
tower.  There  is  a  ha}»piness  in  the  hollow'  dome  of  air  above, 

A  greener  emerald  twinkles  in  the  grass, 

A  suiter  sapphire  melts  into  the  sea. 

1  believe  our  village  is  a  special  favourite  w'ith  the  month.  She 
touches  every  window'-sill  w'ith  colour  and  IVagrance,  she  w'akens  the 
honeyed  murmur  of  innumerahle  hives,  she  makes  the  air  incense  with 
the  blossoms  of  aj^ple  lionghs  ;  traces  of  lur  hand  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  weir  beside  the  ruined  mill,  and  even  the  canal,  along  which 
the  lazy  barges  come  and  .g<b  has  a  great  white  w'ater-lily  sleeping  on 
its  olive-coloured  face.  Never  was  the  velvet  on  a  monarch’s  robe 
more  gorgeous  than  the  green  mosses  that  herutf  the  roofs  of  barn 
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and  cottage  when  the  beam  slants  upon  it.  Even  the  old  road  out 
towanls  tiio  Coniinon,  running  between  two  broad  dykes  that  might 
have  been  built  in  tlie  reign  of  Alfred,  has  not  been  forgotten  by 
the  g(‘nerous,  adorning  month,  for  the  round  stones  that  lie  at  the 
dvkes'  feet  liave  smooth,  mossy  coverings,  and  every  fissure  of  their 
own  has  its  mossy  cushion,  and  the  old  blocks  themselves  are  washed 
with  the  loveliest  grey  green  lichens  in  the  world.  It  was  not  one 
s|)ring  that  did  all  that,  but  a  hundred  and  more.  IMay  has  adorned 
our  village  as  gaily,  and  with  as  much  pleasure  in  the  task,  as  the 
^siiiiph'  }KO}ile  of  <dd  were  wont  to  adorn  the  Maypole  against  a  summer 
t\?tival  :  and  just  think — every  English  village  she  has  made  beautiful 
aih*r  one  fashion  or  another,  making  vivid  green  the  hill  slope  on 
wiiich  the  white  struggling  Welsh  hamlet  hangs  right  ojijiosite  the  sea, 
and  drowning  in  a])ple  bloom  the  Sussex  <ine  in  the  fat  valley.  And 
think  once  more — that  every  spear  of  grass  in  England  she  has 
touched  with  a  livelier  green,  that  she  has  burnisheil  the  crest  of  every 
bird,  that  every  old  wall  in  the  country  has  received  her  mossy  and 
lichen V  attentions,  that  everv  moist  nook  in  every  forest  she  has  sown 
with  jiale  sweet-smelling  flowers,  and  that  every  marsh  she  has  dashed 
with  the  tires  of  the  marigold.  Welcome,  therefore,  to  May  !  the 
artist,  the  adoriier  of  waste  places,  the  “beautifier  of  the  ruin.” 
AVelcome  to  the  rustle  of  her  green  garments  ami  the  music  of  her 
cuckoo  voice.  Surely  in  this  happy  month  the  earth  will  hang  above 
tile  moon  a  soft  ami  emerald  star. 

Living  in  this  ((uiet  place,  with  no  occupation  and  no  jiersonal  or 
family  cares,  1  can  enjoy  ^lay  to  the  full.  What  an  amount  of 
satisfaction  thm*e  is  befoie  me  in  the  thirtv-one  days  and  nights 
that  make  up  the  blissful  season.  I  can  wander  in  a  “  wise  passiveness” 
tlirougli  green  lanes  beneath  over-arching  boughs  ;  I  can  lay  myself 
down  in  the  daisied  field  and  watch  tlirough  my  grated  fingers  thetroops 
of  summer  clouds  passing  overhead  ;  I  can  peep  in  beneath  the  bush  and 
admire  1  he  cosy  nest  of  the  hedge-sjiarrow,  with  its  five  tontuoise  eggs. 
Tlirougli  all  these  thirty-one  days  I  can  watch  the  play  of  light  and 
shadow,the  mistytractof  rain,  the  sun  gleaming  onafield — then  suddenly 
withdrawn,  and  no  one  can  say  that  1  do  wrong  or  that  I  am  spending 
my  time  unprotitably.  Should  any  one  hint  such  a  thing  I  jioint  to  the 
lamb  ill  the  field,  tiie  lark  in  the  air,  the  white  wihl  flower  blowing  in 
the  moist  places  in  the  woods,  and  consider  that  I  have  had  the  better 
of  the  argument.  At  all  events,  if  I  cannot  convince  my  censor  I  have 
tlie  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  will  never  convince  me.  What  is 
idleness  and  what  is  industry  are  things  not  very  well  yet  understood  by 
the  world.  A  windmill  t^virling  its  arms  all  day  is  admirable  only  when 
tlici-e  is  corn  to  grind.  Twirling  its  arms  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  twirl¬ 
ing  them,  or  for  the  sake  of  lodkitTjlmay,  TIoes  not  deserve  any  rapturous 
]*ean  of  })raise.  The  growing  flower,  the  smooth  stone  gathering  summer 
after  summer  its  cheek  of  emerald  moss,  know  the  secret  of  a  better  in¬ 
dustry.  And  any  man  walking  through  the  month  of  May  with  a  keen 
sense  for  scent,  form,  and  colour,  with  a  watchful  observant  eye,  with 
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a  kindly  love  for  beast,  and  bird,  and  flowering  plant,  and  with  a  re. 
verent  heart  towards  the  Maker  of  all  things,  will  find  everv  leaf  he 
plurks  more  wonderful  than  the  “  Arabian  Nights,”  and  the  green 
glooms  of  the  forest  holier  than  cathedrals  1  JSecrets  will  swarm  on 
every  bough,  for  him  the  thrush's  song  will  belike  the  echo  from  some 
fore-gone  existence,  lie  and  the  clouds  will  understand  each  other 
and  there  will  be  something  to  interest  in  the  trembling  of  a  grassy 
spear,  that,  tiny  as  it  is,  is  through  all  its  quivering  attended  by  its 
shadow.  Is  such  an  one  a  vagabond  and  vagrant,  to  be  looked  aiter  by 
the  local  Humble  ? 

The  man  who  sincerely  loves  Nature  is  infeoft'ted  with  an  estate 
richer  than  many  an  earldom.  Go  where  he  may  he  partakes  of 
Nature’s  generosity.  To  him  the  world  is  a  perpetual  feast.  “Nature 
never  did  betray  the  heart  that  loved  her.”  That  love  is  never 
embittered  by  envies,  by  l)ackbitings,  by  hypocrisies,  or  the  discovery 
of  basenesses.  Nature  knows  no  touch  of  human  weakness.  And 
when  the  years  pass  on,  and  the  blood  runs  colder,  and  imagination 
has  become  staid,  and  the  heart  has  accpiired  localities  and  habits  of 
aflection.  Nature  wears  a  sereiier  beauty,  and  becomes  spiritualized  by 
a  more  majestic  repose.  The  summer  is  about  to  unroll  herself  before 
me  in  sunshine  and  flowers.  1  know  there  will  be  green  tields,  and 
rainbows  in  the  sky,  and  evening  smoke  curling  fiom  cottage  roofs 
while  the  children  are  playing  on  the  green,  and  all  the  sweet 
on-goings  of  pastoral  life.  1  know  that  each  of  these  things — 
measuring  its  value  by  the  jdeasure  it  creates — will  be  more  valuable 
than  the  largest  nugget  ever  produced  from  Australian  mine.  More¬ 
over,  by  memory  1  can  redouble  these  delights  :  yea,  call  back  in 
beauteous  {U'oeession  all  the  Alays  that  ever  I  knew,  with  not  a 
flower's  tint  faded,  and  not  a  lark’s  song  silenced.  For  it  is  the 
heritage  of  all  the  beautiful  things  of  Nature  to  die  into  the  eternity  of 
memory.  l>o  you  wonder,  then,  that  I  rejoice  when  I  detect  the  first 
primrose  on  the  grassy  bank  forth  peeping  to  the  sun  ?  or  pause  in  my 
walk,  “all  ear,”  when  the  voice  of  cuckoo  seems  to  start  on  me  from 
out  the  universal  air,  although  I  know  quite  well  that  it  conies  from 
the  knot  of  trees  yonder  on  the  hill-side,  around  whose  bare  boughs 
there  is  already  gathering  a  tender  emerald  light  ] 

And  yet,  once  more,  1  confess  to  feel  hap])ier  in  summer  than  in 
winter.  This  does  not  arise  from  tlie  increase  of  light  and  heat,  from 
the  freshened  beautv  of  the  world — at  all  events,  it  does  not  arise  from 
these  things  alone.  Hrowning,  in  one  of  his  wonderful  lyrics,  makes  a 
little  girl  sing — 

“  The  sun  is  in  heaven. 

All’s  right  with  the  world.” 

The  very  essence  of  the  matter  is  touched  in  that  couplet.  Winter, 
with  its  storms  of  wind  and  storms  of  snow,  its  frosts,  and  every 
variety  of  inclemency  oppresses  me  with  a  sense  of  jarring  and  disturb¬ 
ance,  of  iron  law  trampling  down  human  comfort  and  human  life — of 
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the  primal  curse,  in  fact.  Winter  is  hard,  and  stern,  and  pitiless. 
In  summer,  all  is  different.  One  lives  under  a  milder  dispensation  of 
weather,  sui rounded  hv  sweeter  si^dits  and  sounds,  and  the  sunshine 
holds  darker  thou<,dits  at  hay.  I  know  ([uite  well  that  this  feeliii"  of 
mine  will  not  do  to  be  critically  looked  at  ;  but  something  ought  to  be 
loud  veil  to  an  old  man,  who  has  led  a  solitary  life,  and  in  whose 
composition  the  organ  of  hope — to  speak  as  a  phrenologist — has  been 
nnaecountably  omitted.  You  may  laugh  at  me,  reader,  if  you  please 
to  be  so  ill-natured ;  I  don’t  care  — “  Summer  is  i  cumen  in,”  as  the 
old  Saxons  sung. 

A.  S. 
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Tofrists  who  wush  to  visit  the  family  seat  of  the  ^lalones  will  find  it 
at  Kilbixy,  in  Westmeath,  just  half-way  between  ^lullingar  and 
Edireworth  Town,  at  the  distance  of  some  seven  or  eiglit  miles 
from  cither.  Kilbixy  itself  is  now  only  a  name,  but  once  it  was  a  town, 
of  which  no  vestige  remains,  save  a  relic  of  an  old  castle,  called  the 
Iluraage  Castle,  and  forty  acres  of  land  adjoining  it,  called  the 
Ihirga^e  land.  At  one  time  a  town  stood  here,  governed  by  twelve 
buriresses,  scarlet-gowneil,  and  a  mayor  or  sovereign,  be-chained 
and  be-furred  in  token  of  ofTice.  Xow,  alas  ! 

*•  Jam  soges  est  iibi  Troja  fait.” 

So  complete  is  the  demolition  of  all  that  ever  spoke  of  human  habi¬ 
tation  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  in  the  actual  existence  of  a  town, 
where  now  nothing  but  green  sward  and  fine  timber  .appear.  We 
exclaim  with  Floras  : — 

- “  Laborat, 

Annalium  fitles,  ut  Veios  fuisse  credamus  ’* 

Coming  up  from  ^fullingar,  we  at  length  reach  the  "wall  of  Baron- 
ston  demesne  on  our  right,  occupying  tlie  site  of  the  quondam 
borough,  and  on  the  left  the  dwarf  wall  which  encloses  the  glebe  of 
the  parochial  clergyman.  A  considerable  lawn  conducts  to  the  good- 
sized  manse,  where  a  genial  hospitality  meets  the  traveller.  The 
gle1)e  land,  with  its  premises,  occu])ies  the  angle  between  the  Mul¬ 
lingar  and  Balliiiacargy  roads,  and  directly  faces  the  gate  of  the 
Malone  demesne,  the  trees  that  wave  Jlieir  green_foliage  round  the 
clergA’man’s  home,  themselves  w'hispering  reminiscences  of  the  poet 
and  student — for  Edmond  Malone  is  said  to  have  superintended 
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An  imposing  entrance-gate,  M*ith  \viekets,  faces  the  road  to  Bah  ^ 

linacargy,  and  leads  into  the  beautiful  and  extensive  demesne  of  I 

Baronston,  containing  six  or  seven  hundred  acres.  A  handsome  cat 
stone  lodge  occupies  the  right-hand  within  ;  the  road  in  front  leads 
up  to  the  house  ;  but  that  to  the  left  conducts  to  the  church  and 
burial-place  pictures(juely  seated  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  demesne. 

AVitli  its  lofty  tower  and  fine  site  the  church  forms  an  inijmsinn- 
object,  and  grows  in  beauty  and  interest  as  we  advance.  When 
within  a  few  yards  of  its  entrance,  which  is  in  the  front  of  its  town,  we 
pass  the  magnificent  tamily  mausoleum  within  whicli  reposes  the  dust 
of  the  “  Commentator”  of  Shakspeare.  Entering  the  church  bv  the 
tower,  we  soon  find  ourselves  passing  from  the  vestibule  into  the  nave, 
and  observe  an  interior  at  once  extremely  neat,  and  very  ]>eculiar 
in  its  arrangements.  The  area  may  be  considered  almost  clear  of 
seats — inasmuch  as  the  only  pews  in  the  church  are  longitudinal  ones 
— which  run  in  a  doulde  series  along  the  sides.  A  vacant  tloor  is 
something  so  very  unusual  in  our  Protestant  churches  that  it  forms 
one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  Kilbixy  Church.  So  original  is  I 

the  a])artment — for  such  it  seems  —  fine  in  proportion,  and  orna-  K 

mental  in  details,  that  it  resembles  much  more  a  prayer  hall  in  the  h 

mansion,  or  a  domestic  chapel,  than  a  commodious  parish  church.  ■ 

The  ceiling  is  coved,  rather  flatly,  and  decorated  Avith  stucco  rib  and  I 

floral  work.  The  pulpit  and  reading-desk  on  diflereiit  sides  of  the  ■ 

communion-table  rest  against  the  end  Avail,  and  consist  of  extremely  P 

pretty  corresponding  stalls,  r.aised  four  or  five  steps  from  the  floor,  I, 

and  have  each  an  oaken  roof  supported  by  pillars.  Ki 

The  chancel  recedes  from  the  end  Avail,  and  is  finished  by  a  gothic  ft 
windoAv  of  three  lights,  of  stained  glass,  finished  above  Avith  a  ft 
painted  dove,  and  Avorshipping  cherubim.  A  fine  organ  fills  the  H 
centre  of  the  gallery  oA^er  the  entrance,  Avhile  the  handsome  pcAvs  of  I 
the  Sundcrlin  and  Taite  families  occupy  the  right  and  left  spaces  of  I 
the  gallery.  The  church,  externally,  is  a  superior  specimen  of  I 
floriated  gothic,  and  is,  taken  altogether,  one  of  the  prettiest  Ave  haA^e  I 

CA^er  seen.  A  ministry  of  zeal  and  truth  puts  the  top-stone  upon  its  I 

merits.  1 

As  our  A'isit,  hoAveA^er,  to  this  region  Avas  rencAved  for  the  purpose  I 
of  fixing  our  knoAvledge  of  the  relics  of  Malone,  Ave  made  it  a  point  I 
to  penetia'e  the  mausoleum,  and  make  ourseWes,  as  far  as  alloAvable,  I 
familiar  Avith  the  resting-place  of  the  illustrious  dead.  This  remark-  I 
able  place  of  interment  consists  of  a  handsome  temple  over  a  deep  || 
A'ault,  Avithin  Avhich  repose  the  remains  of  three  members  of  the  |r 
family.  Its  external  aspect  is  that  of  a  rectangular  building — a  cube  li 
standing  on  an  eleA’ation  of  Iavo  ste})s,  and  surmounted  by  a  solid  |l 
pyramidal  roof,  of  cut  st(Ane — a  singular  object,  and  attractWe  at  I 
once  from  its  style,  its  ]U’oportions,  and  its  site  on  a  hill  side.  The  || 
mausoleum,  itself,  is  about  tA\'enty  feet  s<|uare,  has  its  massive  folding-  Ij- 
doors  guarded  by  tAvo  handsome  stone  columns,  and  contains  a  Avell-  i  ( 
proportioned  chamber,  Avith  A’aulted  roof  of  stone,  of  some  sixteen  I  j 
feet  square.  On  the  three  sides  not  occupied  by  the  door  as  many  1 5 
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of  jiolished  prey  marble  stand,  reposing  on  «a  ledge  about 
rh,  which  runs  round  the  interior  of  the  chamber.  That 
ht  is  in  commemoration  of  Ivlmond  Malone,  and  is 
[  by  a  very  large  slab  of  white  marble  attached  to  the 
ning  the  following  Latin  inscription  by  Dr.  Beirnie,  then 


AVITAM  FAMAM  J:MULANS, 
STUDIO  JURIS 

JUVENIS,  ADILEREXS  OPERAM 
NAVAVIT, 

POSTEA  ‘ILLECEBRIS  M  US  ARUM, 
AM E NIGRUM  CAPTUS 
REI  CRITIC-U, 

VIM  MENTIS  ACERRLMAM 
PiUEBUIT. 

ARCIIAIOLOGLE  SCRUTATOR 
PERITISSIMUS,  DRAMATA 
SHAKSPERIANA  NUNQUAM 

INTERITURA,  OBSCURATA  DIU, 
LUMINE  LONGE  DIIFUSO 
ILLUSTRAVIT. 
MULTIPLEX  ERUDITIO, 

ET  PRO  RE  NATA  PROMPTA, 
SEMPER  ET  PARATA, 

PAR  MODESTIA. 

ANIMUS  MITTS  ET  IDEM  FORTIS, 
JAM  EXPERS  ODIORUM 
QUAM  IN  AMICITIA 
FIDELIS. 

IN  COLLOQUIO  ET  SODALITII3 
SUMMA  AMENITAS, 
RELIGIONIS  CULTOR  PIUS, 
FERVIDUS  INCONCUSSUS, 
CARUS  SODALIBUS, 
FRATRI  ET  SOP.ORIBUS 
CARISSIMUS,  OBIIT. 
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f  ruin,  ivA^-crowned,  stands  in_tlie  church-yard,  and  on  our 
what  it  might  have  been,  an  humble  informant  replied  : — 
was  long  ago  in  Ireland,  your  reverence,  a  disaise  prevalent ; 
ery  one  had  it,  and  it  was  so  bad  that  they  had  to  build 
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hospitals  for  it  in  cverA’  parish — it  took  the  people  as  natural  as 
love  or  the  maisles.” 

“  What  was  it  called  ?**  asked  we,  somewhat  impatiently. 

“  The  leprosy,  your  lionour,  it  was  called.” 

So  we  ascertained  that  this  was  one  of  the  old  leper-houses,  which 
were  never  very  common  in  Ireland,  and  certainly  were  not  in  every 
parish.  Hut  common  persons  are  fond  of  dealing  in  wonders.  With 
them  exaggeration  is  essential  to  etfect — a  wonder  is  nothinnr^  except 

it  is  rer// wonderful.  The  of  educated  y>ersons  invariably 

become  fhousauih  in  the  lips  of  the  ignorant,  and  that  without  any 
false  design. 

“  And  does  your  reverence  obserA^e  those  two  hawthorn  trees  down 
belo\v  there?”  pointing  to  two  thorn  bushes  standing  a  hundred 
yards  off — “  St.  Bridget’s  well  was  once  there.’  Tis,  I  remimber,  fifty 
good  year  agone  Avhin  there  was  a  paved  road  to  that  Avell,  and  the 
pilgrims  going  doAvn  it  on  their  bare  knees  to  the  blessed  spring. 
But  that’s  all  OA^er  now.” 

“  How  is  that  ?  Avhat  put  an  end  to  it  ?” 

“  Wedgew’ood,”  AA\as  the  reply. 

“  And  when  did  the  leper-house  become  a  ruin  ?” 

“At  the  Reformation  of  Religion,  I  suppose.” 

“  But  what  made  leprosy  cease  at  the  Reformation  ?” 

“  Wedgewood,”  Avas  still  the  reply. 

Our  sententious  informant  was  a  Protestant,  so  we  said,  “  Pray,  be 
so  good  as  to  explain  what  you  mean  by  saying' put  an 
end  to  these  things  r” 

“  Whv,  sir, you  seethe  Romans  prac-/A'?e  an  oncleanly  religion;  and 
the  leprosy  was  an  oncleanly  disaise ;  and  they  used  to  come  here 
for  the  benefit  of  the  water.  But  Avhen  WedgeAvood  gaA^e  us  all 
joogs  of  AA'ater  in  our  houses,  our  skins  became  clainer,  and  there 
Avas  no  need  to  go  to  the  Avell.  It  Avas  a  beautiful  spring  Avonst, 
and  brought  a  dale  of  money  to  the  hoccarjhs  and  priests,  for  they 
used  to  boast  of  mauA'  cures  at  it,  but  thcA’  saA'  the  diAwel  Avas  so 

ft  ft'  t' 

mad  Avhen  the  people  began  to  Avash  at  home  instead  of  there,  that 
he  Avorked  hard  one  long  summer’s  night,  and  filled  the  avcII  up  Avith 
clay  he  brought  from  the  hill  of  PreAvan,  bringing  only  the  till  of  his 
snutf-box  ache  time.  ^lyself  doesn't  belie\^e  that  part  of  the  story 
— I  believe  that  Wetlfjewood  had  more  to  do  Avith  it  than  the  ould 
gintleman.” 

“  Xo  doubt ;  the  country-people's  stories  and  beliefs  about  such 
things  are  grossly  superstitious  and  absurd,  and  in  their  assumption 
of  almost  eA^eiything  to  Satan,  profane  as  aa’cII  as  foolish.  You  should 
not  countenance  them,  or  repeat  them.” 

“  ’Tis  true  for  you,  your  reAx^rence  ;  you  speak  like  a  book.  I 
only  thought  you’d  like  to  knoAv  Avhat  the  people  say.” 

“  Their  superstitions  reflect  little  credit  on  those  Avho  have  had 
their  instruction  for  so  many’  centuries.  They’  shut  up  the  simple 
page  of  the  Bible  from  the  peasantry’,  and  open  to  them  the  bound- 
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lesj?  repositon'  of  fable  and  legend.  It  is  pitiful  and  sadly  ^v^ong. 
Good  morning;  T  am  now  going  up  to  tlio  House." 

The  main  avenue  from  the  ent ranee-gate  of  llaronston  leads  up 
to  the  front  of  the  mansion — that  on  the  right  side  forms  a  delicious 
walk  of  a  mile  in  length,  leading  past  the  garden,  or  inner  front,  to 
the  pretty  lake.  Lough  Eighegherne,  ])ronounced  Ikkn.  The  front  of 
the  house  exhibits  a  handsome  building  of  cut  stone,  of  imposing 
elevation,  three  stories  high,  approached  by  half-a-dozen  steps,  and 
flanked  l)y  large  projecting  wings.  The  front  exten?ls  to  a  length  of 
eiijht  windows,  a  kind  of  ready  measurement  we  prefer  to  that  of  so 
Tiiany  feet  and  inches,  for  it  presents  at  once  a  ])icture  to  the  eye  of 
the  reader,  which  the  more  mathematical  measure  fails  to  do  so\vell. 
Within,  the  entrance  hall  is  of  noble  proportions,  and  with  its  sup¬ 
porting  columns,  magnilicent  Iflack  marble  fire-place,  and  crowning 
bust  in  white  marble  of  Chancellor  ]^Ialone,  forms  a  font  ensemble^ 
that  conveys  a  pleasing  prepossession  of  the  noble  interior.  Beneath 
the  bust,  we  may  add,  stands  in  gilt  letters,  the  following  appropri¬ 
ate  tribute,  taken  from  Cicero  : — 


In  Scauri  oratione, 

Sapientis  hominis  et  recti, 

Gravitas  summa,  et  naturalis  quoedam  inerat 
auctoritas, 

Xon  ut  causam,  sed  ut 
Testimonium 

Dicere  putares,  cum  pro  reo  diceret. 

M.  T.  Cicero,  Declam.  Orat. 


The  well-proportioned  drawing-room  has  a  white  marble  chimney- 
piece,  the  curiosity  of  which  is,  that  it  is  carved  like  folds  of  drapery 
throughout,  and  is  curved  and  looped  and  knotted  up  in  the  fashion 
of  curtains.  Several  pictures  adorn  the  room,  an  intelligent  and 
pleasing  portrait  of  Lord  Sunderlin  being  one  of  the  most  attractive. 
The  walls  of  the  dining-room  are  covered  with  a  scries  of  plaster 
medallions  of  considerable  size,  of  classic  design,  such  as  Cupid 
surprised  asleep  ;  Cupid  disarmed  ;  Apollo  in  his  Car  ;  Aui’ora  in  the 
Chariot  of  the  Hours,  and  others.  The  library  is  a  pleasant  apart¬ 
ment  ;  but  one  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  house  is  the 
long  corridor  which  connects  the  whole  garden  front  with  its  light 
and  pretty  wings,  upwards  of  three  hundretl  feet  long,  each  end 
terminating  in  a  ca])acious  and  elegant  apartment,  called  the  green¬ 
room  from  its  prevailing  colour.  On  one  of  these,  a  handsome  con¬ 
servatory,  with  choice  flowers  and  plants,  opens  ;  the  corresponding 
one  on  the  opposite  side  is  devoted  to  business.  Our  readers  will  not 
question  the  practicalness' of  the  use~ro  which  ft  is  applied  when  we 
report  a  motto  or  two  which  appeal,  from  over  the  chimney-piece,  to 
the  good-sense  and  forbearance  of  visitors  : — 
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CKEDIT  IS  DEAD: 
DAD  PAY 

HAS  MURDERED  HIM. 


BUSINESS  IS  B  U  S I N  E  S  S. 


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  DONE  YOUR 

BUSINESS, 

GO  A  B  0  U  T  YOUR 
BUSINESS, 

AND  LEAVE  OTHERS  TO  DO  THEIR 
BUSINESS. 

We  are  glad  to  report  anything  savouring  so  much  of  the  ^^^sdom 
of  this  Avorld,  as  tliese  ])itliy  mementoes  do,  for  the  credit  of  our 
crackbrained  countrymen.  Such  ‘‘  ])roverbial  philosopliy’’  vcre 
worthy  of  a  Quaker  origin,  and  it  probably  owes  its  paternity  to  the 
business-like  and  sagacious  body  of  Friends. 

Take  the  whole  house  and  demesne  together,  sustained  moreover 
as  they  are  by  competent  ])roperties  scattered  over  some  four  or  five 
counties,  although  much  of  the  property  lias  spread  its  fertilizing 
waters — a  lavish  Nile — over  the  barren  wastes  of  lawyerdom  during 

the  last  twentv  vears.  Baronston  must  be  allowed  bv  even  aii 

•  •• 

exacting  observer  to  be  a  residence  in  every  way  worthy  of  a  wealthy 
Irish  peer.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  a  venerable  lady,  cousin  of  the 
deceased  author,  who,  though  of  the  age  of  ninety-six,  enjoys  every 
faculty,  and  can  occupy  the  family-seat  in  the  parish  church  for 
Lord*s-day  services. 

Edmond  ^Malone,*  the  Commentator  of  Shakespeare,  was  born  in 
1741,  in  the  city  of  Dublin  ;  his  father  and  three  paternal  uncles 
being  lawyers  of  great  repute  ;  his  own  father  becoming  a  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  three  of  the  brothers  holding  scats 
in  the  Irish  jiarliament.  The  family  is  ancient,  respectable,  and 
wealthy.  They  first  loom  upon  our  sight  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  possessed  of  a 
good  jirojierty  near  the  Shannon,  and  contracting  marriages  with 
the  best  families  of  the  neighbouring  counties.  Of  the  Baronston 
branch  we  need  go  no  farther  back  than  to  Richard  Malone,  who  was 
himself  a  justly  celebrated  lawyer,  and  father  to  Anthony,  Edmond, 
Riehard,  and  John — all,  like  himself,  members  of  the  bar.  This 
Richard,  the  grandfather  of  the  Commentator,  was  the  purchaser  of 


®  “  Life  of  Edmond  Malone,  Editor  of  Shakespeare,  with  Selections  from  his 
Manuscript  Anecdotes.”  By  Sir  James  Prior,  M.Pv.l.A.,  F.S.A.,  Ac.  With  a 
portrait.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1S60. 
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gj^^COlUl  son,  r^uinuiiLi,  uui-  iil-ju. 

13iit  bofore  Ave*  t^ive  in  detail  a  notice  of  the  Commentator's 
uiioventfiil  life,  it  may  add  zest,  from  sheer  contrast,  to  ])resent  a 
rustic  labourer’s  idea  of  what  that  life  must  have  been.  Our  com- 
rauuicant  was  a  country  shoemaker — those  said  shoemakers  hein^ 
like  Moses,  on  Lon<>finus’ testimony,  no  ordinary  men  ;  from  him  who 
eiuerired  into  a  statuary  critic,  and  drew  down  the  indig'nant  artist’s 
rebuke,  ^^sftckfu  your  to  Giliord  and  Carey  of  modern  days, 

who  ascertained  mathematics  and  Sanscrit  to  be  mere  cliild’s  play 
for  the  sutorial  mind. 

CV)bhlers  are,  in  sooth,  a  shrewd  race  of  mechanics;  we  never  met 
with  one  who  was  not  above  the  average  of  men  of  his  rank  in 
information,  and  our  casual  acquaintance,  the  radical  cobbler  of 
Kilhixy,  was  no  discredit  in  this  respect  to  his  tribe.  There  was 
the  simplicity  of  rural  life  mixed  with  the  ready  ap])rehension  of  good 
natural  faculties,  and  with  scra]is  of  intelligence  ])icked  up  from  one 
and  another  wlio  had  po])ped  in  at  his  stall,  which  made  his  con¬ 
versation  racy  and  amusinjr. 

‘‘  Of  course  you  are  aware  what  brings  us  to  this  out-of-the-way 
place,”  said  we,  opening  our  fire  upon  the  enemy. 

“  Shakspeare  ^lalone,  no  doubt,’’ replied  the  plierof  the  lapstone  : 
“  they  all  seem  to  come  for  him.” 

“  Do  many  persons  visit  his  tomb?” 

“  Och,  a  power,”  says  he  ;  “  a  sight  more  in  the  year  than  ever  I 
put  in  stitches  into  upper  leathers  the  longest  day  in  summer,  an’ 
that’s  the  twenty-first  of  June.” 

“  I  did  not  think  his  fame  was  so  extensive  as  that,”  said  we. 

“  As  for  the  matter  of  that,”  said  he,  “  1  don’t  wonder  that  he  was 
well  known,  for  sure  he  came  of  a  good  owld  anntient  stock — one  of 
the  best  families  of  Ireland  ;  and  thin,  when  you  think  what  a  public 
life  be  led,  he  could  not  help  being  well  known.” 

“  1  know,”  said  I,  “that  he  was  a  very  respectable  gentleman,  and 
must  have  had  a  good  many  acquaintances  in  his  time ;  but  I  always 
thought  his  life  a  very  secluded  one.” 

“Arrah,  thin,  your  honour,  how  could  it  be  that,  an’  he  trum¬ 
petin’  at  the  fair  r  Sure,  his  face  must  have  been  known  all  over 
England — not  to  sav  sweet  Hibernia — from  the  Land’s  End  to  the 
Cove  of  Cork!” 

The  geography  of  our  friend  did  not  appear  so  precise  as  his 
waxed-end,  nor  his  facts  so  solid  as  his  lapstone,  if  what  we  gained 
an  inkling  of  from  his  last  speech  should  prove  true  ;  but  we  set 
ourselves  to  ferret  out  Ins  meauing  without  giving  him  ofience. 

“  But  I  fancy,”  rejoined'  1,  ^^'that  Tie  was  a' very  (piiet  personage, 
and  that  he  was  no  great  traveller  after  all ;  fairs,  I  sliould  think,  the 
very  last  places  where  he  would  be  likely  to  be  found.” 

“  Ah  !  but  if  lie  lived  liy  them  you  would  not  wonder  at  his  lieing 
at  them.  Would  voii,  vour  honour?  An’  whv  else  should  he  be 
called  Shakspeare  Malone,  tell  me  that  r” 
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“  As  for  that,"  said  we,  ‘‘  he  ini^dit  ^et  the  name  from  any  associa 
tion  ofhis  life  with  the  works  of  Shakspeare.” 

“!Musha,  tluMi,  your  honour,  you  know  little  ^bout  it.  Sure 
Shakspeare  was  a  great  j)lay-actor,  as  Tve  heerd,  and  Mr.  ^lalono' 
was  a  gr(‘at  actor,  too — a  great  merry-andrew,  as  we  may  sav.” 

“  'J'hat's  certainly  an  original  idea  of  yours,  Mr.  Odlralfa^haTi  ” 
said  we;  “  1  know  that  Mr.  Malone  was  familiar  with  jdays,  but  not 
that  he  was  with  the  playhouse.” 

“  Hy  de  hammer  I  hold  in  my  hand,  thin,  there  can  he  no  doubt 
about  it  at  all  at  all ;  for  ye  see,  sir,  a  very  ’cute  gintleman  that  kem 
here  once  upon  a  time,  when  I  axed  him  why  they  called  the  dead 
man  when  1  knew  that  his  own  baptism  name  was 

Edmomh  sudjisted  that  he  was  a  great  ])lay-actor,  like  the  Swan  of 
Avvon,  as  he  called  him,  and  could  sing  a  good  song  whin  he  liked. 
And  1  inferred  from  that,  for  I  was  always  apt  at  putting  things 
together — my  mind  being  given  to  vamping  as  well  as  my  five 
fingers — that  he  must  have  been  as  like  as  two  ])ays  to  the  strollers 
in  Mullingar  green,  that  I've  been  in  the  habit  of  seein’  eveiy  Lammas 
fair,  since  1  was  thehoighth  of  that.”  Here  !Mr.  O'Brallaghan  made 
a  sign  with  his  palm  horizontally  of  about  two  feet  from  the  ground. 

Anxious  to  develope  the  vamped-up  idea  of  my  rural  customer,  1 
proceeded — “  Hut  what  used  they  to  do  at  ^lullingar  green  r” 

“  Arrah  !  your  honour,  what  would  they  do  but  put  a  trumpet  or  a 
whistle  to  their  li]>s,  and  go 

“  And  this  is  what  Mr.  Shakspeare  ^lalone  used  to  do  r”  asked  wo. 

“  ’Tis  as  true  for  ye,  sir,  as  there's  wax  in  that  water,”  pointing 
to  the  boating  balls  in  a  trough  nigh  at  hand.  “  I  nivver  saw 
the  play-actors  do  anything  else,  and  sure  that's  just  what  ^Ir. 
Malone  must  have  done  likewise.” 

“  You  surely  don't  think  .Mr.  !N[alone  plaved  footJc-foofle-fno  at 
the  fair  :” 

“  Agh,  why  shouldn't  he  ;  it's  not  ever^'  one  can  play  fonfle-foo :  I 
tried  it  once  myself,  and  I  only  made  a  sound  between  a  screech 
and  a  groan,  tliat  would  make  an  oyster  .say-sick  or  a  pittaytie 
jump  out  of  its  skin.  Perhaps  ^Ir.  ^[alone  was  cliverer  than  me, 
and  was  able  to  do  it  ;  and  if  he  did  it,  small  credit  to  him  for  that 
same.  What  did  he  get  a  collidge  eddication  for,  if  it  wouldn’t  make 
him  ]>lay  tontJr-foofle-footlc-fno  .^” 

Shades  of  Sophocles,  Shakspeare,  and  ^Falone — ])lay-writer,  ]>lay- 
actor,  and  commentator — the  whole  function  of  all  throe  reduced  to 
the  mummer,  the  stroller's  van,  and  footJe-foofJe-too  !  We  are  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  the  inference  of  our  Crispin,  who  was  good 
at  “  putting  things  together,"  struck  us  as  so  incongruous  and  novel 
that  we  exploded  into  an  uncontrollable  burst  of  laughter.  Xor  did 
it  cease  with  exjilosion  number  one  ;  for  directly  we  became  calm 
the  most  distant  thought  of  fnofJe-tnotle-fnn  set  us  oft*  again  till  our 
frame  was  fairly  convulsed,  and  our  good  manners  put  to  the  blush 
lest  Mr.  O'Brallaghan  might  accuse  us  of  incivility.  But  he,  honest 
and  simple  fellow  that  he  was,  and  true  Paddy  in  hi^  sympathy  with 
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fun,  joined  in  the  laughter  for  sheer  company’s  sake,  and  seemed  to 
it  as  much  as  ourselves,  till  the  tears  ran  from  his  eyes, 
alihonirh  he  was  evidently  bewildered  as  to  the  provoking  cause. 
Vevertliele  ss,  a  laugh's  a  laugh,  and  too  good  a  thing  to  be  despised 
at  anv  time;  it  ex])ands  the  midriff,  s])urs  a  slee})y  nature,  comforts 
the  iliend)ers,  cures  infirmity,  is  the  death  of  diseases,  and  not  only 
dispels  melancholy,  but  destroys  many  mischiefs  and  vices.  A 
DieiTV  imin  is  rarely  a  vicious  nnin.  Yi)ur  Falstaff  is  not  dangerous 
to  the  State — it  is  the  men  of  downcast  eye  and  sober  jowl — men  of 
the  lean  and  luingry  look  that  live  uj)on  the  excogitation  of — 

“  Treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils.” 

“  You  seem  to  hold  the  merry-andrews  in  some  kind  of  respect, 
since  you  ascribe  a  similarity  of  possible  occupation  to  Mr.  Malone,” 
sucfizested  we,  recovering  ourselves  from  our  cachinnatory  attack. 

“And  why  shouldn’t  I,  your  honour?  1’  faix.  I’ve  heerd  more 
wit  and  wisdom  from  a  merry-andrew  in  half-an-hour  than  I  ever 
was  tvayted  to  i)y  a  rale  lord  in  my  whole  life.  Sure,  the  most  part 
of  them,  your  honour,  thinks  of  nothing  but  pleasure,  and  is  only  tit 
for  follying  a  fox  or  casting  the  dice  at  a  gaming-table.” 

“I  don’t  know  that,  !Mr.  O'Jlrallaghan ;  there  are  lords  and  lords 
nien  :  some  are  of  the  kind  you  sj)eak  of,  but  others  are  wise  and  good 
men  who  govern  the  country  at  the  expense  of  great  care  and  pains 
to  themselves — of  many  an  anxious  home  and  many  a  sleepless  night 
— and  are  the  best  friends  of  the  Crown  and  the  people.” 

‘‘  Perha|)S  ’tis  so,  sir.  I  would  not  misdoubt  your  word ;  but 
most  of  those  we  see  have  no  great  wisdom.  All  the  common  sense 
that  many  of  them  has  would  not  cover  the  point  of  my  bradawl, 
and  that  you  know  ‘  has  neither  length,  breadth,  nor  thickness,’  as 
one  Euclid  has  it.  I  delight  myself  scratching  ])r()blenis  of  Euclid 
on  a  sera])  of  leather  with  iny  awl  sometimes,  and  1  begin  to  think 
Em  as  wise  as  any  lord  of  the  whole  lot  wjien  I  succeed  in  making 
them  out  ;  but  ^Ir.  .Merrvman  beats  us  all.  Ell  tell  vou  what  I 
heerd  him  say  once — he  called  it  the  three  wonders : — 

“*1  wonder,’  says  he,  Mhat  min  take  the  trouble  to  kill  one 
anoiher  in  battle,  for  they’re  all  sure  to  die  if  they  will  only-  wait 
a  while,’ 

“  ‘  And  I  wonder,’ says  he,  ‘  that  people  shake  apples  oft' a  tree, 
for  they  are  sure  to  fall  to  the  gi’ound  if  let  alone.’ 

'“And  1  wonder,’  says  he,  'that  the  gintlemen  ask  the  ladies  to 
marrv,  for  if  thev  would  onlv  liould  their  tongues  the  ladies  would 
be  certain  to  come  roiiml,  and  ax  them  theirselves.’ 

"  Xow,  that  1  take  to  l)e  .sharp  and  _clear  beyoiwl  anything  a  lord 
ever  conij)osed  in  his  life.” 

'‘  Sliarj)  and  amusing  enough  in  its  way,  ^Ir.  O’lirallaghan,  but 
many  noblemen  can  do  much  better  than  that.” 

"  But  nivver  a  one  of  them,  1  think,  could  eai*n  his  own  bread  ; 
no,  nor  ever  a  gintleman  studient  of  them  all.  It’s  well  they  were 
born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  their  rnouthsj  or  1  doubt  they’d  never 
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“  As  for  that,"  said  we,  ‘‘  he  ini^ht  cret  tlie  name  from  any  associa 
tion  of  his  life  with  the  works  of  Shakspeare.” 

“Mnsha,  then,  yonr  honour,  you  know  little  ^hout  it.  Snro 
Shakspeare  was  a  great  play-actor,  as  I’ve  heerd,  and  Mr.  ^^faloiio' 
was  a  gr(‘at  actor,  too — a  great  merry-andrew,  as  we  may  sav.” 

“  ’J’hat's  certainly  an  original  idea  of  yours,  Mr.  Odlrallairhan  ” 
said  we;  “  1  know  that  Mr.  Malone  was  familiar  with  plays,  but  not 
that  he  was  with  the  ]>layhouse.” 

“  By  de  liaminer  1  hold  in  my  hand,  thin,  there  can  he  no  doubt 
about  it  at  all  at  all ;  for  ye  see,  sir,  a  very  ’cute  gintleman  that  kem 
liere  once  upon  a  time,  when  1  axed  him  why  they  called  the  dead 
man  when  I  knew  that  his  own  baptism  name  was 

EihmnuK  sudjisted  that  he  was  a  great  play-actor,  like  the  Swan  of 
Avvon,  as  he  called  him,  and  could  sing  a  good  song  whin  he  liked. 
Ami  I  inferred  irom  that,  for  1  w'as  always  apt  at  putting  things 
together — my  mind  being  given  to  vamping  as  well  as  my  five 
fingers — that  he  must  have  been  as  like  as  two  pays  to  the  strollers 
in  Mullingar  green,  that  I*ve  been  in  the  habit  of  seein’  everv  Lammas 
fair,  since  I  was  thehoighth  of  that.”  Here  ^Ir.  O'Brallaghan  made 
a  sign  with  his  palm  horizontally  of  about  two  feet  from  the  ground. 

Anxious  to  develope  the  vamped-up  idea  of  my  rui*al  customer,  I 
proceeded — “  But  what  used  they  to  do  at  ^fullingar  green  r” 

“  Arrah  I  your  honour,  what  would  they  do  but  put  a  trumpet  or  a 
whistle  to  their  li])s,  and  go  foofle-tnnfjp-fon 

‘‘  And  this  is  what  Air.  Shakspeare  ^lalone  used  to  do  r”  asked  we. 

“  ’Tis  as  true  for  ye,  sir,  as  there’s  wax  in  that  water,”  ])ointing 
to  the  floating  balls  in  a  trough  nigh  at  hand.  “  I  nivver  saw 
the  ]>lay-actors  do  anything  else,  and  sure  that's  just  what  ^Ir. 
A1  alone  must  have  done  likewise.” 

“  You  surely  don't  think  .Mr.  AEalone  plaved  fnofJe-foofle-ioo  at 
the  fair  r" 

“  Agh,  why  shouldn't  he  ;  it's  not  eycry  one  can  play  foof]e-too  :  I 
tried  it  once  myself,  and  I  only  made  a  sound  between  a  screech 
and  a  groan,  tliat  would  make  an  oyster  say-sick  or  a  pittaytie 
jump  out  of  its  skin.  Perhaps  ^Ir.  ^lalone  was  cliverer  than  me, 
and  was  able  to  do  it  ;  and  if  he  did  it,  small  credit  to  him  for  that 
same.  What  did  he  get  a  collidge  eddication  for,  if  it  wouldn't  make 
him  ]>lay  UtofJo-fooflr-fuofJe-fno 

Shades  of  Sophocles,  Shakspeare,  and  ^lalone — ]>lay-writer,  ])lay- 
actor,  and  commentator — the  whole  function  of  all  three  reduced  to 
the  mummer,  the  stroller's  van,  and  tnotle-tootle-too  !  We  are  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  the  inference  of  our  Crispin,  who  was  good 
at  “  putting  things  together,”  struck  us  as  so  incongruous  and  novel 
that  we  ex]>loded  into  an  unci^ntrollable  burst  of  laughter.  Nor  did 
it  cease  with  explosion  number  one  ;  for  directly  we  became  calm 
the  most  distant  thought  of  fnnfJe-foofle-fon  set  us  off*  again  till  our 
frame  was  fairly  convulsed,  and  our  good  manners  put  to  the  blush 
lest  Mr.  O’Brallaghan  might  accuse  us  of  incivility.  But  he,  honest 
and  simple  fellow  that  he  was,  and  true  Paddy  in  his  sympathy  with 
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fun.  I’oincd  in  the  laughter  for  sheer  company  s  sake,  and  seemed  to 
em'ov  it  as  much  as  ourselves,  till  the  tears  ran  from  his  eves, 
ililiouirii  iiG  was  evidently  bewildered  as  to  the  ])rovoking  cause. 
Xt'vcrtliclcss,  a  laugh's  a  laugh,  and  too  good  a  thing  to  be  despised 
at  anv  time;  it  ex]>ands  the  midrit!*,  spurs  a  slec])y  nature,  comforts 
the  members,  cures  infirmity,  is  the  death  of  diseases,  and  not  only 
dispels  melancholy,  but  destroys  many  mischiefs  and  vices.  A 
meiTV  man  is  rarely  a  vicious  man.  Your  Falstaff  is  not  dangerous 
to  the  State — it  is  the  men  of  downcast  eye  and  sober  jowl — men  of 
the  lean  and  hungry  look  that  live  upon  the  excogitation  of — 

“  Treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils.” 

“  You  seem  to  hold  the  merry-andrews  in  some  kind  of  respect, 
since  you  ascribe  a  similarity  of  possible  occupation  to  ^Ir.  ^Malone,” 
suggested  we,  recovering  ourselves  from  our  cachinnatory  attack. 

“And  why  shouldn’t  I,  your  honour?  I’ faix.  I’ve  heerd  more 
wit  and  wisdom  from  a  merry-andrew  in  half-an-hour  than  I  ever 
was  trayted  to  l)V  a  rale  lord  in  my  whole  life.  Sure,  the  most  part 
of  them,  your  honour,  thinks  of  nothing  but  ])leasure,  and  is  only  fit 
for  follying  a  fox  or  casting  the  dice  at  a  gaming-table.” 

“1  don’t  know  that,  Mr.  O'Jlrallaghan ;  there  are  lords  and  lords 
men  :  some  are  of  the  kind  you  s])eak  of,  but  others  are  wise  and  good 
men  who  govern  the  count ly  fit  the  expense  of  great  care  and  pains 
to  themselves — of  many  an  anxious  home  and  many  a  sleepless  night 
—  and  are  the  best  friends  of  the  Crown  and  the  peojile.” 

“IVrhaps  'tis  so,  sir.  1  would  not  misdoubt  your  word;  but 
most  of  tliuse  we  see  have  no  great  wisdom.  All  the  common  sense 
that  many  of  them  has  would  not  cover  the  point  of  my  bradawl, 
and  that  you  know  ^  has  neither  length,  Vireadth,  nor  thickness,’  as 
one  Euclid  has  it.  I  delight  myself  scratching  ])r()blenis  of  Euclid 
on  a  sera])  of  leather  with  my  awl  sometimes,  and  1  begin  to  think 
I’m  as  wise  as  any  lord  of  the  whole  lot  wjien  1  succeeil  in  making 
them  out  ;  but  Mr.  !Merrvman  befits  us  all.  I'll  tell  vou  what  I 
heerd  him  say  once — he  called  it  the  three  wonders : — 

‘•*1  wonder,’  sa>s  lie,  "that  min  take  the  trouble  to  kill  one 
another  in  battle,  for  they’re  all  sure  to  die  if  they  will  only  wait 
a  while.’ 

“"And  I  wonder,’  says  he,  ‘that  peo])lc  shake  apjiles  off  a  tree, 
for  they  are  sure  to  fall  to  the  ground  if  let  alone.’ 

""‘And  1  wonder,’  says  he,  "that  the  gintlemen  ask  the  ladies  to 
marrv,  for  if  thev  would  onlv  hould  their  tongues  the  ladies  w'ould 
be  certain  to  come  rouiKl,  and  ax  them  theirselves.’ 

""  Xow,  tliat  1  take  to  be  sharp  and  clear  beyond  anything  a  lord 
ever  com])osed  in  his  life.” 

‘‘  Shar])  and  amusing  enough  in'  ifJT way,  AlrT^O’Brallaghan,  but 
nifiny  nolilemen  can  do  much  better  than  that.” 

"‘  But  nivver  a  one  of  them,  1  think,  could  earn  his  own  bread  ; 
no,  nor  ever  a  gintleman  studient  of  them  all.  It’s  well  they  were 
born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  their  mouths,  or  I  doubt  they’d  never 
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win  the  price  of  a  horn  one  by  their  labour.  Can  ye  tell  me,  sir  ' 
what’s  the  use  of  a  lord  ?”  | 

Our  friend  of  the  lapstone  will  be  perceived  at  once  to  have  been  ' 
a  person  of  advanced  political  opinions,  a  friend  to  Radical  Reform  I 
and  something  more.  So  we  evaded  his  question  by  simply  stating  ! 
that  inequality  of  social  condition  had  always  prevailed  in  the  world, 
and  always  w’ould  do  so  to  the  end  of  time.  Besides,  w^e  suggested 
that  distinction  of  classes,  founded  on  birth  and  ancestry,  was  really 
the  least  otfensive  basis  on  w  hich  it  could  be  grounded.  We  added, 
moreover,  that  if  those  wdio  wu’ought  for  their  bread  were  happy  in 
their  calling  they  had  no  ground  for  murmuring  against  the  lot  of 
those  w  ho  had  not  indeed  their  toil,  but  wdio  also  rarely  shared  their 
happiness. 

“  ’Tis  true,  your  honour,  I  do  not  envj^,  and  I  will  tr}’  not  to  scorn. 
But  all  the  great  min  and  learned  min  I  ever  saw  was  a  helpless 
set — servants  to  do  everv  hand’s  turn  for  them,  and  their  own 
fingers  as  useless  to  serve  themselves  as  the  flappin’  fins  of  a  fish. 

I’d  get  rich  wdth  my  cobblin’  old  shoes  where  they’d  starve.  Does 
vour  honour  know’  the  old  song  of  the  ‘  Scholar  and  the  Shoemaker’ 
(they  w’ere  tw’o  brothers,  your  honour)  ?  When  I  get  tired  sittin’ 
on  my  binch,  stitching,  and  hammering,  and  pulling  away,  I  often 
croon  it  over  to  myself,  an’  it's  as  good  as  a  smoke,  an’  far  better  than 
a  glass  of  whisky,  for  it  cheers  my  heart,  and  leaves  me  as  fresh  as 
a  daisy  : — 

Willie  and  Jonathan  canae  to  towm  together, 

Willie  stuck  to  learning,  and  Jonathan  to  leather  ; 

While  Johnnie  in  the  cellar  like  any  hog  grew'  fat. 

Poor  Willie  in  the  garret  w  as  as  lean  as  a  starv’d  rat — 

With  his  learning  Latin,  Greek,  and  Syntax,  Prosody,  and  Logic. 

With  his  learning  Latin,  Greek,  and  Syntax,  Prosodv,  and  Logic. 

#  "  *  ♦  ♦  ^  # 

* 

So  sing  Leather,  Lap.stone,  Hammer,  Xippers,  Pegging  Aw'l,  and 
Bristle, 

So  sing  Leather,  Lapstone,  Hammer,  Xippers,  Pegging  Aw'l,  and 
Bristle ! 

“  There's  some  sense  in  that  song,  sir,  and  no  end  of  truth.  It’s 
as  true  as  the  British  Constitution,  and  that  you,  sir,  at  least  w  ill 
hold  to  be  as  true  as  the  Gospel.” 

,  “  The  British  Constitution  is  not  perfect,  Mr.  O'Brallaghan,  and 
nothing  human  is,  but  it  gives  great  peace  and  prosperity  to  our 
country,  grants  yourself  a  vote  in  the  representation  and  taxation  of 
the  people  of  the  empire,  and  allow's  you  to  express  your  opinion 
freely  of  your  governors,  and  their  proceedings.” 

“  God  ‘save  Queen  Victoria,  at  any  rate,”  said  our  friend,  “and 
save  yourself  kindly,  sir,  for  chatting  so  pleasantly  with  us  the  dav, 
and  send  you  safe  home  again  to  the  missis  from  the  burA'ino^-place  of 
Shakspeare  Malone  I” 
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Reynolds,  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  with  many  others.  Bear 
golden  Goldy  he  had  known  at  an  earlier  period.  And  we  cannot 
but  commend  the  choice  of  his  abode,  if  ^Malone  intended  to 
be,  what  he  proved  afterwards,  a  man  of  letters  exclusively.  There 
is  a  largeness  about  London  intellectually,  politically,  and  socially 
which  tile  heart  of  a  great  empire  alone  can  show.  All  other  spots 
must  be  more  or  less  provincial  in  pursuits,  habits,  and  preferences. 
;M alone  would  have  been  still  ^lalone  had  he  lived  always  in  Ireland, 
as  ingenious,  as  industrious,  as  he  always  proved,  but  life  would  not 
have  jiassed  so  jileasantly,  nor  would  Shakspeare  have  been  anno, 
tated  half  so  well.  With  amjile  means  for  a  bachelor  and  student’s 
housekeeping,  some  iJl,5UU  a  year  derived  from  landed  property,  he 
could  command,  and  did,  every  advantage  for  the  pursuit  of  his 
studies.  He  was  able  to  meet  the  celebrities  of  the  metropolis  on 
equal  ground,  to  reciprocate  their  civdlities,  and  enjoy  their  society. 

!M alone’s  labours  on  the  works  of  Shakspeare  were  based  upon  a 
conviction  that  much  still  remained  to  be  done  for  their  elucidation 
— topics,  in  fact,  wholly  untouched,  or  scarcely  touched,  still  open  to 
the  ingenious  inquirer.  The  chronology  of  his  plays,  for  instance, 
the  stories  on  which  they  were  grounded,  the  history  of  the  stage 
during  Shakpeare’s  occupation  of  it,  the  poetry  and  dramas  of 
other  writers  of  the  time,  the  incidents  of  their  lives,  their  successes 
and  discouragements,  might  well  be  expected  to  throw  light  on  the 
principal  figure  ;  and  this  was  a  vein  that  had  hardly  been  broached 
by  previous  labourers  on  the  bard.  Warburton,  Theobald,  Steevens, 
Johnson,  had  all  recently  published  texts  and  comments  on  the 
common  theme ;  but  to  the  gleaner,  nevertheless,  they  left  a  still 
abundant  harvest  to  reward  his  toil.  And  Malone  was  not  a  person 
who  would  omit  any  effort  essential  to  do  justice  to  his  subject. 
Hence  in  the  field  of  Shakspcrian  research  no  publication  of  the  age 
of  hJizabeth,  her  predecessors  or  successors,  in  the  form  of  poem, 
drama,  pamphlet,  or  miscellaneous  tract  'was  omitted.  ^Manuscripts, 
whenever  found,  were  carefully  consulted  ;  no  expense  or  application 
was  spared  in  order  to  exhume  truth  and  fact  from  the  graveyards 
of  time.  Collectors,  antiquaries,  and  college  men,  whose  lives  had 
been  spent  in  storing  their  shelves  or  their  memories  with  knowledge 
of  the  ])ast,  were  solicited  to  disburse  such  acquisitions  as  could  be 
turned  to  the  commentator’s  account.  And  not  without  result  did  he 
expend  such  industry  on  his  work.  In  two  years,  accordingly,  in  1780, 
appeared  two  volumes,  each  of  more  than  700  pages,  entitled,  “  A 
to  the  Edition  of  IShaL^j^eare's  Plays  hy  Samuel  Johnson 
and  Georye  StcecensP  This 
deserved. 

Chatterton’s  fabrication  could  not  stand  before  investigation  so 
thorough  as  his  ;  hence  we  find  Malone’s  success  fully  demolishing 
that  ingenious  youth’s  superstructure  with  the  sledge-hammer  of  his 
criticism,  contained  in  a  pamphlet  called,  “  Cursory  Observations  on 
the  Poems  attributed  to  Thomas  Poidey,  a  l*riest  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century P  This  controversy  possessed  for  the  reading  public  at  the 


publication  was  well  received,  as  it 
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close  of  the  last  century  much  of  the  interest  which  the  Collier 
forireries  of  Shakspearian  documents  possess  for  readers  of  the 
present  day.  On  one  side  were  arrayed  Dean  Milles,  Jacob  Bryant, 
Green,  Dampier,  Hickford,  Rev.  J.  Fell ;  on  the  other,  our  hero, 
Thomas  Warton,  Tyrwliitt,  Steevens,  Pinkerton,  Chalmers,  and 
manv  besides.  Malone  was  a  great  collector  as  well  as  a  diligent 
invekigator ;  hence  he  made  an  assemblage  of  all  that  was  written 
upon  the  subject,  and  had  these  publications  bound  together  and 
lettered  for  convenience  of  reference.  This  unique  set  of  books  was 
unfortunately  sold  in  1811. 

A  faithful  friend,  and  influential  with  theatrical  managers,  he 
helped  several  plays  of  his  friend,  Robert  Jephson,  on  the  stage — 
such  as  The  Count  of  Narhonne,  Julla^  and  The  Conspiracy.  Jephson 
published  other  plays — Bragonza,  The  Law  of  Lombardy — and  ever 
felt  the  kindness  of  Malone,  who  spared  no  pains  to  serve  him. 

In  1782  our  author  was  elected  into  the  Literary  Club,  which 
Goldy  and  Johnson  ennobled — but  poor  Goldy  had  long  passed 
away.  From  this  period  and  event  more  than  civilities  pass  between 
the  colossus  of  literature  and  Edmond  Malone.  Johnson  compli¬ 
ments  “the  elegant  hospitality”  of  his  Irish  friend,  and  Bozzy  adds 
of  him,  that  “  the  more  he  is  known  he  is  the  more  highly  valued.” 
Ursa  Major  warmed  to  the  gentle  genial  soul  of  the  unobtrusive 
scholar,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  Malone  called  at  Bolt-court,  and 
found  the  doctor  indisposed,  he  rose  to  retire,  believing  him  to  be  in 
too  great  pain  to  converse,  but  Johnson  said :  “  Pray,  sir,  be  seated. 
I  cannot  talk,  but  I  like  to  see  you  there.” 

The  acquaintance  with  Johnson  seems  to  have  led  Malone  into  a 
kind  of  budding  Boswellisra,  for  he  took  to  recording  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  liis  literary  friends.  As  for  instance,  under  date  1783, 
“  Dr.  Johnson  is  as  correct  and  elegant  in  his  common  conversa¬ 
tion  as  in  his  writings.  He  never  seems  to  study  either  for  thoughts 
or  words  ;  and  is  on  all  occasions  so  fluent,  so  well  informed,  so  accu¬ 
rate  and  even  eloquent,  that  I  never  left  his  compjany  without  regret. 
Sir  Josh.  Reynolds  told  me  that  from  his  first  outset  in  life,  he  had 
always  had  his  character  :  and  by  what  means  he  had  attained  it. 
He  told  him  he  had  early  laid  it  down,  as  a  fixed  mile,  always  to  do 
his  best,  on  every  occasion,  and  in  every  company,  to  impart  whatever 
he  knew  in  the  best  language  he  could  put  it  in  ;  and  that  by  con¬ 
stant  practice,  and  never  suflering  any  careless  expression  to  escape 
him,  or  attempting  to  deliver  his  thoughts  without  arranging  them 
in  the  clearest  manner  he  .could,  it  was  now  become  habitual  to  him. 

“I  have  observed  in  my.  various- vhdts  to  him^  that  he  never 
relaxes  in  this  respect.  When  first  introduced  I  was  very  young ; 
yet  he  was  as  accurate  in  his  conversation  as  if  he  had  been  talking 
to  the  first  scholar  in  England.  I  have  always  found  him  very  com¬ 
municative  ;  ready  to  give  his  opinion  on  any  subject  that  was  men¬ 
tioned.  He  seldom,  however,  starts  a  subject  liimself;  but  it  is  very 
easy  to  lead  him  into  one.” 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1783,  was  commenced  the  main 
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business  of  Malone’s  life — his  m<ignum  opus,  the  edition  of  Shaks- 
peare.  His  long  course  of  preliminary  training  pointed  to  this  as 
the  natural  result  of  the  thought  and  research  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  poet  and  his  age.  Mueh  obscurity  rested  upon  the  subject  of 
Shakspeare  and  his  times,  which  a  steady  persevering  advance 
into  the  mists  of  antiquity  alone  could  remove.  Each  topic  touched 
upon  naturally  led  to  another,  so  that  the  enterprise  grew  in  extent 
as  it  approached.  Antiquarian  reading  became  a  daily  duty,  but  zeal 
made  it  a  labour  of  love.  No  sportsman  ever  followed  the  chase  uith 
more  spirit  than  Malone  did  black-letter  authorities.  He  particularly 
dreaded  being  misled  by  careless  predecessors.  In  the  true  spirit  of 
such  as  write  for  the  future,  no  second-hand  statements  satisfied  him 
where  original  authorities  were  kno^^^l  to  exist.  The  labour  thus 
incurred  became  extreme.  He  travelled  from  library  to  repository  ; 
from  private  papers  to  public  records  ;  from  universities  to  the  British 
Museum  and  Stationers’  Hall,  in  order  to  be  exact.  His  heart 
yearned  to  the  theme.  The  subject  of  inquiry  might  in  a  thousand 
cases  be  unimportant,  but  it  was  always  important  to  be  correct. 
Malone  was  evidently  cut  out  for  the  work,  and  the  work  for  him. 
Meanwhile,  he  published  “  A  Second  Appendix  to  Mr.  Malone's  Sup- 
pleinenf  to  the  Last  Edition  of  the  Flays  of  Shakspeare."  His  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Horace  Walpole  during  this  period  of  labour,  brings  out 
the  following  anecdote  of  Sir  Robert  from  his  gossiping  son,  which 
is  too  good  not  to  extract : — 

“  In  the  height  of  Pultenej^s  opposition,  an  old  gentleman  had 
constantly’  voted  with  the  minister,  and  often  attended  his  levee ; 
but  never  asked  him  for  any^  favour.  Sir  Robert,  who  was  plagued 
with  daily’  solicitations,  felt  some  surprise  at  this,  and  at  length 
observ’ed  to  him  that  he  was  much  obliged  by  his  support,  and 
should  be  happy’  to  know  how  he  could  serv’e  him.  The  other 
replied  that  he  wanted  nothing.  Sir  Robert,  who  believed  that  every 
man  acted  from  interested  motives,  exclaimed,  ‘  How  then,  my  dear 
sir,  comes  it  to  pass  that  I  am  honoured  with  y’our  support  ?’  ‘  Why, 
I’ll  tell  y’ou,’  said  the  old  gentleman,  ‘  I  have  lived  a  great  deal  in 
foreign  countries,  where  an  arbitrary^  government  prevails.  I  hold 
such  a  government  to  be  the  best  that  ever  was  devised ;  and  all 
your  measures  appear  to  me  admirably’  well  calculated  to  render  this 
government  arbitrary’,  and  the  King  at  the  head  of  it  despotic.  On 
this  principle,  as  long  as  ever  you  continue  minister,  y’OU  may  rely 
on  my’  voice.’  ” 

“  Toward  the  end  of  1790,  appeared  “The  Plays  and  Poems  of 
William  Shakspeare,”  in  ten  volumes,  by’  Edmond  Malone — the  best 
and  fullest  edition  of  the  Bard  of  Avon  which  had  yet  appeared ; 
full  of  research,  learning,  and  critical  sagacity’,  leaving  a  deep  con¬ 
viction  on  the  reader’s  mind  that  if  accuracy’  were  attainable,  the 
Editor  had  exerted  every  means  ^^’ithin  his  reach  to  attain  it.  All 
England  bestowed  its  warm  approval  upon  the  completed  work,  and 
chietly  the  most  devoted  Shakspearians.  It  is  pleasant  to  find 
Edmund  Burke  owning,  amid  domestic  cares  and  engrossing  politics, 
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“  Though  I  have  had  many  little  arrangements  to  make,  both  of  a 
public  and  private  nature,  my  occupations  were  not  able  to  override 
niv  curiosity,  nor  to  prevent  me  going  through  almost  the  whole  of 
rour  able,  exact,  and  interesting  history  of  the  stage.”  So  Boswell, 
the  politician,  said  at  the  club,  “  I  shall  now  read  all  ‘  Shakspeare  * 
through  in  a  very  different  manner  from  what  I  have  yet  done,  when 
I  have  got  such  a  commentator.”  Ritson,  indeed,  published  his 

Cui’sory  Criticisms,”  and  perhaps  others  ;  but  Malone,  in  his  reply, 
completely  crushed  the  former,  by  showing  that  the  lines  of 
Shakspeare  collected  by  himself  were  nearly  ojie  Jimidretl  thotcsatid ; 
that  in  these  Ritson  alleged  only  thuieen  errors,  and  as  five  of  these 
were  Kitson’s  own  mistakes,  the  number  of  allowed  errors,  if  allowed, 
was  reduced  to  eight.  So  enormous  a  tax  on  industry  has  rarely 
secured  such  accurate  results. 

After  the  Shakspeare  wtis  published,  Malone  relaxed  a  little  by 
running  over  to  Ireland,  visiting  Oxford  for  research,  and  by  attend¬ 
ance  at  his  club.  Unfortunately,  the  condition  of  his  eye-sight,  from 
continuous  and  minute  annotation  and  study,  was  such  as  to  render 
rest  imperative.  From  one  of  the  club-meetings,  he  biings  back  an 
anecdote  of  Bishop  Burnet,  on  the  authority  of  Bishop  Douglas,  his 
informant : — 

“Burnet  was  extremely  passionate  and  violent  in  resentments. 
He  j)iqued  himself  on  preaching  without  book.  Some  of  his  sermons, 
however,  are  in  pnnt.  At  one  of  his  visitations,  when  the  name  of 
a  very  old  clerg}’man  was  called  over  (of  whom  a  private  complaint 
had  been  made  that  the  parish  could  not  endure  him,  he  gave  such 
bad  sermons),  he  gravely  chided  the  poor  jmrson.  ‘I  am  told, 

Mr. - ,  that  your  parish  is  verj’  well  satisfied  with  you  in  many 

respects,  but  they  are  much  discontented  with  your  sermons.  Now, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  this  ;  for  instead  of  preaching  extempore,  as  I 
am  told  you  sometimes  do,  or  giving  them  your  own  compositions, 
you  have  only  to  preach  good  printed  sermons,  and  they  \Ndll  have 
no  cause  of  complaint.’  ‘  May  it  please  your  lordship,’  replied  the 
clergyman,  ‘  you  are  wholly  misinformed.  I  have  been  long  in  the 
habit  of  preaching  printed  sermons,  and  those  I  have  preferred  are 
your  lordship’s  !’  ” 

Rogers,  the  poet  of  the  “  Pleasures  of  Memory,”  charges  Malone 
with  black-balling  him,  when  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the  club.  It 
is  most  likely  untrue  ;  but,  if  true,  was  owing  to  Rogers’s  obnoxious 
political  opinions.  Rogers’s  claims  at  that  day^,  at  any  day,  must 
have  been  small  indeed  for  admission  to  that  coterie  of  literary  men, 
if  the  fruit  of  his  hoarded- store  of  interciVurse  with*all  the  intellec¬ 
tual  men  for  upwards  of  half  a  century^  is  that  smallest  of  all  collec¬ 
tions  of  “  Ana,”  published  since  the  banker-poet’s  death.  Never  was 
anvthing  so  disproportioned  to  the  reputation  of  the  man  as  a  wit 
and  professed  iJlseur  cles  mots. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Chatterton  forgeries,  so  in  that  of  the  Ireland 
fraud,  Malone  was  naturallv  looked  to  to  furnish  detection  and 
award  the  sentence.  The  mode  chosen  by  him  was  that  of  a  letter  to 
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Lord  Charlemont,  “  An  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  Certain  Tapers 
Attributed  to  Shahspeare^  It  formed  a  volume  of  400pa"es.  Nothing 

can  be  more  complete  than  the  exposure.  Not  a  point  is  neglected _ 

not  one  remains  doubtful.  Not  the  least  compliment  paid  the  author 
was  that  of  his  jealous  rival-editor,  Steevens,  who  thanks  him  for 
his  “  elegant  present,  which  exhibits  one  of  the  most  decisive  pieces 
of  criticism  that  was  ever  produced.”  If  Hamiltons  and  Maddens 
now-a-days  are  sorely  abused  for  their  services  to  the  public  in  a  case 
of  kindi*ed  character,  these  gentlemen  need  not  wonder,  since  Malone 
met  with  little  gratitude  from  many  of  the  dupes  of  the  deception. 
Even  after  critical  proof,  and  the  open  confession  of  the  forger  no 
longer  left  a  peg  to  hang  a  doubt  upon,  pamphlets  appeared  dealing 
freely  with  ^Ir.  Malone’s  critical  pretensions,  and  endeavouring  to 
prove  that  the  documents  ought  to  have  been  genuine,  although 
unhappily  they  were  not. 

In  1 797,  during  a  run  down  to  Brighton,  for  relaxation,  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  his  life  and  opinions,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister  Catherine : — 

“  I  dined  one  day  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  (not  at  his  own  house), 
and  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  with  him.  But  this  is  an  old  stor}%  as 
you  have  probably  heard  it  all  from  Dick  (Lord  Sunderlin).  His 
simple  object  is  the  payment  of  his  debts  ;  and,  as  Pitt  will  not  do 
that,  he  has  thrown  himself  upon  Fox.  .  ^  .  Yet  the  latter  and 

his  party  are  not  very'  willing  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  He 
retailed  all  the  common  cant  about  the  grievances  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  with  sufficient  dexterity  and  address.  But  I  did  not  let 
them  pass,  and  fairly  told  him  that  they  were  merely  imaginary,  and 
that  the  people  were  worked  up  into  discontent  and  clamour  about 
grievances  by  wicked  and  artful  men  for  factious  purposes.  I  shall 
be,  therefore,  certainly  no  favourite  at  Carlton  House. 

“  I  was  two  or  three  times  at  the  Rooms,  but  I  can  scarcely  see 
anything  in  large  lighted  apartments.  It  is  'surprising  how  little 
beauty  or  attraction  there  is  in  the  world,  at  least  to  a  prepossessed 
mind.” 

In  1799,  a  letter  remains  conveying  George  Canning’s  request 
that  Malone  will  take  the  chair  at  the  Club,  as  his  substitute  on  a 
particular  occasion,  should  he  himself  find  it  impossible  to  attend. 

In  the  spring  of  1800  came  out  in  four  volumes,  “  The  Critical  and 
Miscellaneous  Vrose  of  John  Dnjden :  icith  an  Account  of  the 

Life  and  Writings  of  the  Aufhoif^  marked  by  the  same  studious 
diligence  of  investigation  that  he  ever  showed  in  his  literary  tasks. 
No  source  of  information  was  left  untried.  Still  literary  men  agree 
that  none  but  Malone  could  have  accomplished  so  much.  To  his 
pages  those  must  turn  who  want  accurate  information  upon  the 
works  and  life  of  Dry  den,  although  much  may  still  remain  requiring 
elucidation.  Bell’s  new  life  of  the  poet  in  part  supplies  the  want, 
but  even  now  there  is  much  left  to  desiderate  respecting  the  fortunes 
and  inner  life  of  “  glorious  John.” 

In  1802  we  find  Malone  dyspeptic  and  hypochondriacal — as  well 
he  might  be — an  incessant  toiler  over  books  at  sixty-one.  Disap- 
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pointment  added  its  stings  to  ill  health,  for  he  had  hoped  for  some 
Government  sinecure  about  this  time,  which  political  changes  placed 
out  of  his  grasp.  The  old  gentleman  had  love  besides  to  plague 
him,  for  he  hoped  to  marry  till  the  very  last,  though  he  died  a 
bachelor.  He  was  a  person  of  strong  affections,  and  had  had  the 
malady  of  an  exclusive  attachment  in  a  violent  form  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  his  life.  Writing,  at  the  mature  age  of  fifty- 
six,  to  his  sister  Kate,  he  says,  “  How  therefore  should  I  ever  get  a 
wife  ?  or  what  ground  have  I  to  expect  after  all  that  has  happened, 
that  any  but  a  mere  dowdy  will  accept  my  hand  ?  Yet  I  still  keep 
on  hoping  that  something  may  happen,  and,  unless  it  does,  the  new 
I  peerage  will  be  quite  thrown  away.”  This  last  was  in  allusion  to  the 

1  Sunderlin  title,  the  patent  of  which  included  the  provision,  “  with 

i  remainder  to  his  brother,  Edmond  ^lalone,  Esq.,  of  Shinglas.”  To 
!  Gifford,  the  kindly  bachelor  critic  and  editor,  he  lent  his  services, 

I  solacing  his  solitude  with  study,  as  freely  as  to  other  literary  men  ;  his 

library,  his  stores  of  knowledge,  his  counsel,  being  at  the  disposal  of 
i  any  applicant.  Never  was  there  student  more  liberal  in  the  distri- 
I  bution  of  his  acquisitions  ;  one  had  but  to  ask,  in  order  to  receive  all 
||  the  aid  Malone  could  render.  He  seemed  incapable  of  the  feeling  of 

I  jealousy.  His  hand  was  open  as  day  to  melting  charity.  Pursuing 

5  his  literary  course  and  correspondence,  we  find  him  in  later  years 
I  half  blind,  and  depressed  in  spirits,  glad  to  lean  upon  the  sympathy 

r  and  society  of  the  Rev.  J.  Jephson,  incumbent  of  Kilbixy,  near 

Baronston,  who  came  to  London  to  be  with  him  in  his  loneliness. 
Frequent  remonstrances  were  addressed  to  him  by  his  friends,  upon 
the  undue  labours  he  continued  to  give  to  his  eyes.  Lord  Charlemont, 

:  who  suffered  from  a  severe  infirmity,  while  Percy  had  gone  quite 

I  blind,  often  remonstrated  with  him  : — “  Five  hours  a  day  employed  in 
;  transcribing  from  obscure  manuscripts  !  How  in  the  name  of  wonder 
J  do  your  eyes  hold  out  ‘r” 

,  Other  publications  and  projects  filled  up  his  leisure,  and  passed 
away  our  author’s  time  ;  amongst  others,  the  superintendence  of  six 
successive  editions  of  Boswell’s  Johnson,  down  to  the  year  1811. 
^  He  annotated  largely  the  books  in  his  own  library;  he  jotted 
down  memoranda  of  his  literary  acquaintance ;  he  frequented 
book  sales  ;  he  corresponded  freely  with  his  friends.  The  pen  was 
rarely  out  of  his  hands.  He  sought  to  improve  all  he  had 
published,  and  so  late  as  March,  1812,  is  profuse  in  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  courtesy  which  procured  for  him  copies  of  some  of 
Drvden’s  letters.  But  by  this  time  the  destroyer  had  made  such 
^  ravages  in  his  frame,  that  his_.prolonged  existence  was  a  matter 
of  weeks  and  days,  rather  than  of  months  and  years.  His  digestive 
powers  were  completely  destroyed  by  the  continued  pressure  on  the 
bi*ain.  In  consequence  of  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Ireland  on  the  4th  of 
May,  Lord  Sunderlin  and  his  sister  Kate  hurried  over  to  Foley-place 
where  the  dying  man  resided,  but  only  to  witness  his  decease  three 
weeks  aftei’^vards,  on  the  25th  May,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

Thus  died  at  a  good  old  age  one  of  Ireland’s  most  meritorious 
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Bons — a  man  of  wal  learning,  of  varied  accomplishments,  of  un¬ 
wearied  industry,  of  suave  disposition,  and  gentlemanly  manners. 
Of  Kis  own  free-\\nll,  he  wrought  harder  with  his  pen  than  those  who 
depend  on  it  to  earn  their  bread.  Had  he  done  less,  he  might  have 
lived  longer :  but  life  prolonged  at  the  expense  of  enforced  idleness, 
would  have  been  to  !Malone  a  protracted  treadmill.  A  true  worker, 
work  was  his  element,  and  work  his  revrard.  Malone  was  a  credit 
to  his  name  and  nation  ;  and  Sir  James  Prior  has  done  well  to 
perpetuate  the  recollection  of  his  merits.  Those  who  would  revive 
and  enlarge  their  acquaintance  with  the  Boswellean  circle,  will  do 
well  to  read  the  present  Memoir,  with  its  budget  of  anecdotes — an 
appropriate  supplement  to  the  biographer’s  previous  labours  on 
Goldsmith  and  Burke. 


JOHN  WYCLIFFE.* 


In  these  sketches  of  the  rise  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  and  of 
the  early  history  of  Protestantism  in  France,  Dr.  Hanna  exhibits  a 
comprehensive  grasp  of  his  subject,  intimate  acquaintance  wdth  its 
details,  a  clear  and  pleasing  style,  and  that  spirit  of  impartiality  so 
difficult  to  preserve  when  one  is  drawn  wdthin  the  vortex  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  controversy.  About  half  of  his  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
career  of  the  great  English  reformer,  'who,  a  ^century  and  a  half 
before  Luther,  and  'when  the  great  sacerdotal  system  of  Rome  had 
attained  its  fullest  strength,  was  the  fii’st  to  denounce,  openly  and 
boldly,  the  doctrines  and  claims  of  the  papacy  as  unscriptural, 
unreasonable,  and  degrading  to  the  human  spirit,  and  to  present  in 
their  stead  the  simple  doctiines  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  simple 
institute  of  the  Church  as  set  forth  in  Holy  Writ.  We  propose  to 
follow  Dr.  Hanna  for  a  little  in  his  sketch  of  this  great  and  good 
man,  the  least  egotistical  and  most  faultless  of  all  our  reformers. 

^John  Wycliffe  was  born  in  1824,  in  the  small  parish  of  AVycliffe, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  in  Yorkshire,  a  few^  miles  above 
Rokeby,  and  about  as  many  below  Bernard  Castle.  His  infancy  is 
lost  in  obscurity,  and  of  the  character  of  his  parents  nothing  is 
known.  Not  even  an  anecdote  of  his  boyhood  remains,  and  his  life 
at  Oxford,  extending  over  a  period  of  foHy  years,  presents  us  'with 
but  one  illustrative  incident.  The  last  six  yeai’s  of  his  life,  from 


•  “Wycliffe  and  the  Huguenots.”  By  the  Kev.  William  Hanna,  LL.D. 
Edinburgh :  Thomas  Constable  and  Co.  1800. 
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£fty.four  to  sixty,  spent  at  his  rectory  of  Lutterworth — years  of  toil, 
in  which  multitudes  of  tracts,  pamphlets,  and  treatises  were  poured 
forth  by  the  indefatigable  reformer — afford  no  trace  of  his  private 
life  or  domestic  habits.  No  personal  allusions  are  to  be  found  in  his 
voluminous  writings,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  another 
historical  personage  of  equally  high  standing,  of  whose  personal 
tastes  and  habits  we  know  so  little.  We  must  be  content  to  accept 
the  public  man,  and  dispense  with  the  minor  characteristics  which 
bring  him  down  to  our  own  level,  humanize  him,  and  give  him 
a  stronger  hold  upon  our  hearts.  We  may  safely  infer,  however, 
from  this  remarkable  want  of  egotism  in  his  writings,  that  Wycliffe 
was  a  singularly  self-oblivious  man,  totally  absorbed  by,  and  intent 
upon,  his  work.  His  deeds  prove  him  to  have  been  animated  by  the 
warmest  philanthropy,  the  purest  patriotism,  and  most  ardent  piety  ; 
and,  though  for  twenty-five  years  he  lived  in  the  stormy  atmosphere 
of  controversy,  and  lashed  with  unsparing  severity  the  ambition, 
luxury,  and  worldliness  of  friars,  prelates,  and  priests,  he  never 
stooped  to  personal  abuse,  nor  became  involved  in  a  personal  quarrel. 
There  is  not  a  trace  of  vindictive  or  malignant  feeling  even  in  his 
rudest  assault.  His  was  the  vehemence  of  the  roused  conscience, 
rather  than  the  resentment  of  offended  passion,  and  herein  he  affords 
a  striking  contrast  to  Luther  and  Knox,  who  were  occasionally 
betrayed  into  a  virulence  of  abuse,  and  an  offensive  personality  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  great  cause  they  so  nobly  supported. 

Wycliffe  was  early  destined  for  the  church,  and  at  sixteen  years  of 
age  entered  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  as  a  commoner,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  a  year ;  and  then,  in  1341,  joined  Merton  College,  the 
most  celebrated  foundation  in  Oxford.  During  this  centur^%  the 
Universities  of  Paris,  Bologna,  and  Oxford  were  in  the  height  of 
their  fame ;  and,  at  the  time  when  Wycliffe  entered  Merton  College, 
no  fewer  than  30,000  students  were  assembled  at  Oxford.  Wycliffe 
speedily  distinguished  himself  by  the  ardour  and  success  wdth  which 
he  prosecuted  his  academical  studies.  He  became  a  proficient,  both 
in  the  canon  and  civil  law,  and  so  great  an  adept  in  the  scholastic 
philosophy  that  one  of  the  bitterest  of  his  contemporary  opponents 
acknowledges  that  “  in  philosophy  he  was  second  to  none ;  in 
scholastic  exercises,  incompjirable ;  struggling  to  excel  all  others  in 
disputation,  both  in  subtlety  and  depth.”  He  appears  to  have  been 
early  impressed  by  the  truths  of  Christianity,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Scriptures,  so  that  he  was  known  among  his  fellow'-collegians  by  the 
title  of  the  Evangelical  or  Gospel  Doctor.  These  early  religious 
impressions  were  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  4he  ravages  of  the 
fearful  pestilence  of  1345,  which,  originally  breaking  out  in  the  east, 
crept  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  desolated  Greece,  swept 
over  Italy,  crossed  the  Alps,  and,  in  1350,  almost  depopulated 
London,  when  100,000  of  the  inhabitants  perished.  In  1300,  after 
he  had  been  for  twenty  years,  first  a  scholar,  and  then  a  fellow  of 
Merton  College,  Wycliffe  received  his  first  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
the  living  of  Freylingham,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  ;  and  at  the 
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close  of  the  same  year,  was  chosen  Master  or  Warden  of  Balllol 
College. 

The  payment  of  a  thousand  marks  annually  as  tribute  from 
the  nation  of  England  to  which  King  John  had  unconstitution¬ 
ally  bound  himself  and  his  successors  had,  at  this  period,  been 
discontinued  for  about  thirty  years.  '  But  in  1365,  Edward  III. 
received  an  unexpected  communication  from  Pope  Urban  Y.,  not 
only  demanding  a  renewal  of  the  payment,  but  also  the  discharj^e 
of  the  accumulated  an'ears.  Edward  III.  laid  the  matter  before 
his  Parliament ;  and  Wycliffe  has  reported  to  us  the  speeches 
of  some  of  the  gi'eat  Barons  on  this  important  occasion.  They 
opposed  the  Papal  claims  in  the  most  distinct  and  unceremonious 
manner ;  the  last  speaker  uttering  these  remarkable  words  pregnant 
with  the  germ  of  English  liberty  : — “  I  wonder  that  you  do  not  at  once 
lay  your  hand  upon  the  entire  illegality  of  the  original  transaction  here. 
King  John  bound  himself  without  legal  consent  of  the  kingdom. 
No  golden  seal  of  royalty,  nor  the  seals  of  a  few  lords,  whom  the 
king  coerced  to  join  him,  could  supply-  the  place  of  the  national 
consent,  or  give  validity  to  the  deed.  That  deed,  therefore,  should 
be  treated  as  a  nullity.”  Ultimately-,  the  three  estates  of  the  realm 
solemnly  decided  that  “  Inasmuch  as  neither  King  John,  nor  any- 
other  king  could  bring  his  realm  and  kingdom  into  such  thraldom 
and  subjection,  but  by-  common  assent  of  Parliament,  the  which 
was  not  given ;  therefore,  that  which  he  did  was  against  his 
oath  at  his  coronation.  If,  therefore,  the  Pope  should  attempt  any¬ 
thing  against  the  king  by-  process  or  other  matters  in  deed,  the  king 
with  all  his  subjects  should,  with  all  their  force  and  power,  resist  the 
same.”  This  noble  assertion  of  national  rights,  and  uncompromising 
defiance  of  papal  usurpations,  was  convey-ed  to  Rome,  when  Urban 
pruc^ently-  withdrew  his  demands,  and  relinquished  his  claim  to  civil 
supremacy-  over  the  nation  of  England.  Wycliffe  came  up  from 
Oxford  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  this  famous  Parliament,  and 
also  on  account  of  a  controversy-  which  had  sprung  up  between  the 
University-,  of  Oxford  and  the  Mendicant  Friars,  in  which  he  was 
deeply  interested,  and  in  which,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was 
destined  to  take  a  prominent  part,  as  the  aldest  opponent  of  the 
pretensions  of  those  mendicant  orders.  Dr.  Hanna  gives  an  admi¬ 
rable  account  of  the  rise  of  these  begging  frateiuiities,  founded  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by^  St.  Dominic  and  St. 
IVancis.  They-  were  distinguished  from  the  more  ancient  monastic 
orders  by-  a  fundamental  rule  that,  neither  individually-  nor  collec¬ 
tively,  could  they  hold  any-  property-,  but  should  depend  for  their 
subsistence  on  the  alms  of  the  faithful.  In  another  important  par¬ 
ticular,  too,  they-  ditiered.  The  older  monastic  orders,  for  the  most 
part,  were  devoted  to  lives  of  retirement  and  seclusion  from  the  world. 
It  was  not  so  with  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans.  Theirs  was  to  be 
a  career  of  active  missionary-  itinerancy-  among  the  people.  During 
the  first  twenty  or  thirty-  years  of  their  existence,  the  mendicant 
orders,  animated  by-  the  zeal  of  their  founders,  devoted  to  their 
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religious  duties,  and  mixing  fi-eely  ^\dth  the  humblest  of  the  people, 
spread  rapidly  over  Europe,  and  acquired  great  influence.  But  their 
decline  and  corruption  were  as  remarkable  as  their  success.  Their 
fundamental  rule  as  to  the  possession  of  property  was  soon  violated, 
and  donations  and  bequests  from  all  quarters  were  poured  into  their 
treasuries.  Converts,  cloisters,  and  churches  of  the  mendicants  arose, 
which,  in  beauty  of  architecture,  costliness  of  materials,  and  richness 
of  decoration,  vied  with  the  noblest  cathedrals  and  abbeys  of  the 
Benedictines  and  Augustines.  The  Roman  Pontiffs,  too,  recognizing  in 
the  mendicant  orders  their  ablest  and  most  unscrupulous  defenders, 
assisted  still  further  to  corrupt  them,  by  entrusting  them  with  the 
amplest  ecclesiastical  powers,  and  exempting  them  from  episcopal 
jurisdiction,  and  any  check  or  control  by  the  parochial  clergy.  And 
thus  it  arose,  that,  in  Wycliffe’s  days,  the  mendicant  orders,  instead 
of  being  poor,  humble,  and  self-denying  missionaries,  were  wealthy, 
proud,  and  luxurious,  possessing  much  power  and  influence,  and 
aiming  at  acquiring  more,  especially  by  getting  into  their  hands 
the  education  of  youth.  They  attempted  to  get  possession  of  the 
chairs  in  the  great  universities  of  Europe  ;  and,  in  that  of  Paris, 
they  triumphed  by  the  assistance  of  the  Pope,  after  a  long  struggle 
ill  which  the  famous  Thomas  Aquinas  was  their  great  champion,  and 
William  de  St.  Amour  their  principal  opponent.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  st^’ife  was  transferred  from  Paris  to 
Oxford,  where  the  begging  friars  had  obtruded  themselves  into  the 
office  of  lecturers  on  theology,  had  seduced  many  of  their  scholars 
into  their  ranks,  and  had  persuaded  them  to  take  the  vows  at  an 
age  when  they  were  unfitted  to  decide  on  so  grave  a  matter.  The 
University,  indeed,  passed  certain  statutes  to  meet  these  evils  ;  but 
from  these  the  friars,  by  their  interest  at  the  court  of  Rome,  obtained 
dispensation,  so  that  the  authorities  of  the  University  were  at  length 
obliged  to  appeal  to  Parliament — that  same  Parliament  which  had  so 
nobly  resisted  Pope  Urban’s  claim  of  annual  tribute  from  the  realm 
of  England — from  which  they  obtained  an  act  providing,  “  That  as 
well  the  Chancellor  and  scholars  as  the  friars  should  in  all  school 
exercises  use  each  other  in  friendly  wise,  without  any  rancour,  as 
before  ;  that  none  of  their  Orders  should  receive  any  scholar  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  ;  that  the  friars  should  take  no  advantage, 
nor  procure  any  bull  or  other  process  from  Rome  against  the 
University,  or  proceed  therein ;  and  that  the  king  have  power  to 
redress  all  controversies  between  them  from  henceforth ;  the  offender 
to  be  punished  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king  and  of  his  Council.” 
Wyclifle  was  early  mixed  up  with.the  strife,  and  look  an  active  j)ai’t 
in  the  controversy,  soon  going  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  the 
original  collegiate  dispute,  and  making  it,  for  a  time  at  least,  the 
chief  object  of  his  life  to  expose  the  false  principles,  the  proud  and 
hollow  pretensions,  the  iniquitous  and  corrupt  practices  of  the  Men¬ 
dicant  Orders.  He  describes  the  friars’  sermons  of  his  day  as  made 
up  of  “  fables,  chronicles  of  the  world,  and  stories  from  the  siege  of 
Troy  and  thus  characterises  the  indulgences  and  absolutions  with 
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which  they  debauched  the  popular  conscience : — “  There  cometh  no 
pardon  but  of  God,  for  s])iritual  ^ood  becfinneth  and  endeth  in 
charity ;  and  tin’s  may  not  Ik?  boufflit  or  sold,  as  chattenng  priests  in 
these  days  say,  for  whosoever  is  rich  in  charity  is  best  heard  of  God 
be*  he  she])herd,  or  be  he  layman,  in  the  Church,  or  in  the  field. 
The  worst  abuse  of  these  friars  consists  in  their  pretended  con¬ 
fessions,  by  means  of  which  they  affect,  with  numberless  artifices  of 
blasphemy,  to  ])urify  those  whom  they  confess,  and  make  them  clear 
from  all  ])ollution  in  the  eyes  of  God,  setting  aside  the  command¬ 
ments  and  satisfaction  of  our  Lord.”  Wycliffe’s  account  of  these 
begging  friars  is  eoiToborated  in  the  vision  of  Piers  Plowman,  which 
appeared  «al)out  13t)2,  and  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  written 
b}’  J{ol)ert  Langland,  a  monk  of  Malvern,  and  by  Chaucer,  in  the 
Pardoner  and  the  Limitour  (both  friars)  of  the  “  Canterbuiy  Tales.” 

Wveliffe  never  ceased  to  denounce  the  enormous  and  over- grown 
wealth  of  the  Church  as  the  chief  source  of  the  idleness,  ambition, 
and  corruption  of  the  clergy.  That  w’ealth  was  in  his  days  ])rodi- 
gious.  In  1837  the  gi’oss  incomes  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  England 
amounted  to  730,<XMJ  marks,  or  upwmrds  of  ten  millions  sterling  per 
annum — twelve  times  the  amount  of  the  whole  civil  revenue  of  the 
kingdom.  They  possessed  more  than  half  the  landed  property  of  the 
realm,  and  the  offerings  at  the  shrines  of  saints,  funeral  and  other 
religious  services  realized  an  anmvil  amount  which  some  authorities 
consider  to  have  been  almost  equal  to  the  permanent  endowments. 
They  also  put  forth  a  claim  tQ  exemption  from  the  ordinary"  taxation 
of  the  country,  and  it  required  rej?eated  and  stringent  statutes  to 
j)ut  a  stop  to  this  immunity,  and  to  the  terntorial  aggressions  of 
the  hierarchy.  The  Popes,  too,  by  papal  mandates,  were  in  the 
habit  of  conferring  the  richest  benefices  in  England  upon  Italian 
priests,  in  most  instances  non-resident ;  and  it  was  stated  by  English 
envoys  at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  in  1245,  that  these  foreign  eccle¬ 
siastics  drew  from  England  from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  marks  a 
year — a  sum  exceeding  the  entire  revenue  of  the  crown.  Pope 
Gregoiy  IX.,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  partly  in  the  revenues  of 
benefices  conferivd  on  his  nominees,  and  partly  by  direct  taxation 
of  the  clergy,  is  said  to  have  drained  England  of  no  less  a  sum  than 
950,000  marks,  or  15  millions  sterling.  Here  was  good  ground  for 
Parliamentary  interference ;  and  accordingly,  in  1358,  and  in  the 
following  year,  two  statutes  were  passed,  called  the  Statute  of  Provisoi's 
«and  the  Statute  of  Prieinunire,  declaring  the  collation  to  any  benefice 
in  a  nianner  ojq)osed  to  the  king,  the  chapters,  or  the  legal  patrons, 
null  and  void,  forbidding  the  introduction  of  any  bull  and  or  mandate 
of  the  Pope  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  king  or  the  commonwealth 
of  Englaml,  and  declaring  all  appeals  from  the  king’s  jurisdiction  to  a 
foreign  tribunal  punishable  by  imprisonment  and  confiscation  of  goods. 
These  statutes  were,  however,  evaded  by  the  Popes  ;  and,  in  1374, 
Parliament  resolved  to  send  a  Commission  to  remonstrate  with  the 
Holv  8ee,  and  the  second  name  on  the  Commission  is  that  of  John 
'^^'vcliffe.  For  two  years,  negotiations  were  protracted  without  any 
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satisfactory  result;  but  Pope  P>onifaee  IX.  having,  in  1390,  ap- 
|x)iiiteJ  an  Italian  Cardinal  to  a  prebend’s  stall  at  Wells,  to  which  a 
presentation  had  been  already  ivssued  by  the  king,  and  having  exconi- 
jiiunieated  the  English  bishops  for  supporting  the  king’s  nominee,  the 
House  of  (’onimons  promptly  interposed,  and,  in  a  petition  presented  to 
tlie  king,  declared  of  the  Papal  excommunication,  that  “  the  things  so 
attempted  were  clearly  against  the  king’s  crown  and  regality,  used  and 
approved  of  in  the  time  of  all  his  progenitors,  and  therefore  they  and 
all  the  liege  Commons  of  the  realm  would  stand  with  their  said  liege 
lord  the  king  and  his  said  crown,  in  the  cause  aforesaid,  to  live  and 
die.”  Thereafter,  the  Statutes  of  Provisors  and  Priemunire  were  re¬ 
enacted  and  rigidly  enforced  ;  in  no  instance  was  a  foreign  presentation 
sutfered  to  take  ettect,  and  the  victory  of  Parliament  over  the  Papacy 
was  complete.  In  this  politico-ecclesiastical  contlict,  Wycliffe  took  a 
prominent  part,  and  rendered  important  services,  in  acknowledgment 
of  which  he  was  presented  to  the  prebend  of  Anst,  in  the  diocese  of 
Worcester ;  and  subsecpiently  to  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  in  I^ices- 
tershire.  He  had  now  also  taken  his  degree  of  Doctor,  and  had  com¬ 
menced  lecturing  on  theology  ;  and,  both  in  his  lecture-room  at  Oxford, 
and  in  his  pulpit  at  Lutterworth,  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  freely 
and  boldly  about  the  Papacy.  Fortunately  for  him,  ho  Avas  protected 
by  John  of  Gaunt,  the  great  Duke  of  Dincaster,  one  of  the  most  in- 
lluential  noblemen  in  tlie  kingdom,  for — according  to  the  proverb, 
“Olfend  our  monk  and  the  lappets  of  all  cowls  Avill  ilutter  as  far  as 
Pome” — the  English  priesthood  Avere  bitterly  incensed  against  the 
bold  innovator,  and  inclined  to  adopt  the  most  stringent  imvasures 
to  stop  his  preaching  and  his  lectures.  Early  in  1377,  he  aa’us  cited 
before  a  convocation  of  clergy  held  in  the  Lady’s  Chapel  of  8t.  Paul's, 
and  appeared  before  them,  supported  and  accompani(?d  by  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster.  The  convocation  ended  in  a  violent  quarrel  betAveen 
Courtenay,  Hishop  of  London,  Wyclilfe’s  ])rincipal  enemy,  and  the 
l)uke  of  Lancaster,  and  nothing  AAais  done  Avith  regard  to  the  reformer. 
The  English  clergy  noAV  summoned  the  Pope  to  their  assistance,  and 
he  took  the  held  against  Wyclitfe  Avitli  great  alacrity,  draAving  up  iind 
dispatching  to  England  live  separate  bulls  directed  against  him. 
Edward  III.  died  before  the  bull  adtlressed  to  him  reached  England,  and 
the  first  Parliament  of  his  grandson  and  successor,  liichard  IL,  shoAved 
itself  firmly  determined  to  resist  Papal  aggression.  It  Avas  believed 
that  large  funds  Avere  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope’s  agents  ready  to  be 
coiiA’eyed  out  of  the  country,  Avhich,  impoverished  by  foreign  Avars, 
could  ill  support  such  a  drain  upon  its  resources.  Parliament 
naturally  Avished  to  detain  this  gold  ;  and  submitted  the  folloAving 
(piestion  to  AV’^yclitfe  lV)r  his  decision — Whether  the  Kingdom  of 
England  might  not  lawfully,  in  case  of  necessity,  detain  or  kee})  back 
the  treasure  of  the  kingdom  for  its  defence,  that  it  be  not  carried 
aAvay  to  foreign  and  strange  nations,  the  Pope  himself  demanding  and 
rcipairing  the  same,  under  pain  of  censure  1”  The  reformer’s  ansAA'er 
was  a  decided  and  explicit  afhrmative.  The  Papal  bull  against 
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Wycliffe,  addressed  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  was  indeed  received 
by  them,  but  they  refused  to  execute  it ;  and  the  bishops — to  whom 
three  bulls  had  been  addressed — aware  of  his  popularity,  were  afraid 
to  arrest  or  incarcerate  him,  but  summoned  him  to  appear  before  a 
synodical  meeting  to  be  held  at  Lambeth  Palace  in  April,  1738.  He 
was,  at  the  same  time,  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  erroneous  doc¬ 
trines  simputed  to  him,  w  hich  w  ere  embodied  in  nineteen  articles  of 
accusations,  from  w’hich  W’e  gather  that  he  repudiates  the  civil  and 
political  dominion  claimed  by  the  Pope  ;  asserted  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  State  to  exercise  entire  control  over  ecclesiastical  property  i 
condemned  the  use  of  spiritual  weapons  by  the  Church  for  temporal 
purposes  ;  denied  her  powder  unconditionally  to  bind  and  to  loose  ;  and 
maintained  that  ecclesiastics — na\',  even  the  Pope  himself — might 
W’arrantably  be  impeached  and  corrected  by  their  subjects,  both  clergy 
and  laity.  Nothing  w*as  done  against  Wycliffe  by  the  meeting  at 
Lambeth,  the  prelates  being  awed  by  the  vast  concourse  of  people 
assembled,  wdiose  afiection  and  respect  for  the  reformer  made  any 
violence  dangerous. 

Wyclitfe’s  opinions  in  regard  to  church  j)roperty  and  endowmients 
were  very'  singular  for  the  age  in  w'hich  he  lived.  He  pleaded  most 
ardently  wdth  the  King  and  Parliament  to  abolish  such  encumbrances 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  Church,  and  leave  her  to  be  maintained  by  the 
free-w’ill  offerings  of  the  faithful.  “  Think  ye,  lords  and  mighty 
men,”  he  exclaims,  “  wdio  support  priests,  how'  fearful  it  is  to  maintain 
w'orldlv’  priests  in  their  lusts,,  wdio  neither  know'  good  nor  wull  learn 
it,  nor  w  ill  live  as  holy  men  in  their  order  I'^  For  ye  may'  lightly 
amend  them,  by^  onlv  telling  them  that  ye  will  not  su})port  them  but 
as  they'  do  their  duty',  live  w’ell,  and  preach  the  Gospel.  Then,  indeed, 
they  w'ould  certainly  do  this.  And  think  ye,  great  men,  w'ere  not  this 
a  thousandfold  better  than  to  conquer  the  w'orld  ?  Hereby  there 
should  be  none  cost  to  y'ou  nor  travail,  but  honour  to  God  and  endless 
good  to  yourselves,  to  priests,  and  to  all  Christendom  ;  for  this,  by 
reducing  the  clergy'  to  meekness,  and  useful  poverty,  and  ghostly 
travail,  as  lived  (.’hrist  and  His  apostles,  sin  should  be  destroyed,  and 
lioliness  of  life  brought  in,  and  secular  law  s  strengthened,  and  the 
poor  Commons  aided,  and  your  government,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal,  come  again  ;  and,  what  is  best  of  all,  as  Christ’s  word  w’ould 
move  to  and  fro  freely'  everywhere,  many'  men  w’ould  wdiig  their  way 
to  heaven.  Cod,  for  His  endless  inerey  and  charity',  bring  this  holy 
end.  Amen.”  AVy'cliffe  himself  did  not  live  to  see  any'  attem])ts  made 
to  cany  his  ideas  upon  this  subject  into  effect.  Put  that  they'  must 
have  spread  and  taken  hold  upon  the  public  mind  is  certain  ;  for, 
twenty-four  y’ears  after  his  death,  a  petition  w'as  presented  by'  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  King,  praying  that  all  the  church  property 
of  the  country'  should  be  taken  possession  of  by'  the  Crowni ;  that  a 
priesthood  of  15,000  without  distinction  of  rank,  and  w  ith  an  annual 
stipend  assigned  to  them,  should  be  retained  and  supported  ;  and  that 
the  remainder  should  be  appropriated  to  the  creation  and  maintenance 
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of  new  nobles,  kniglits,  squires,  and  burghers,  and  the  building  and 
support  of  alms-houses. 

We  now  approach  the  greatest  and  most  useful  labour  of  Wycliffe’s 
life— his  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English.  The  great  Papal 
schism  began  in  1378,  and  Urban  VI.  was  too  fully  occupied  in 
launching  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  at  the  rival  Pope  and  his 
adherents  to  devote  much  attention  to  the  heretical  Eector  of 
Lutterworth,  who  took  advantage  of  the  leisure  and  repose  thus 
atibrded  him  to  carry  through  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
vulgar  tongue.  The  Pomaunt  language  was  the  tirst  modern  European 
tongue  into  which  the  whole  Bible  was  translated.  In  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  it  was  understood  over  all  the  south  of 
Europe  and  had  a  rich  and  varied  popular  literature.  This  transla¬ 
tion  was  extensively  circulated  by  the  Albigeiises,  and  materially 
contributed  to  extend  their  doctrines  in  tlie  south  of  ETance.  But 
Dominic  and  his  mendicant  friars,  and  Simon  de  ^lontfort  and  his 
crusaders,  tempted  by  the  Po[)e’s  otter  of  a  plenary  pardon  for 
their  sins,  and  stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  license  and  plunder, 
were  let  loose  upon  this  fair  region,  the  most  advanced  in  litera¬ 
ture,  the  purest  in  religion  of  that  era  ;  and  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind  in  knowledge  and  civilization,  which  had  commenced 
so  auspiciously,  was  thrown  back  for  ages.  The  first  Latin  portion  of 
Scripture  translated  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  was  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  whhdi  occupied  the  hours  of  the  Venerable  Bede.  It  dates  back 
to  the  eighth  century.  The  great  Alfred  was  most  anxious  to  have  the 
Scriptures  rendered  into  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  personally  engaged  in  translating  a  portion  of  the  Bible. 
There  are  also  two  interlinear  translations  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the 
Psalter,  and  there  is  a  curious  version,  or  rather  paraphrase,  of  the 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  by  G^lfric  :  all  of  which  are  of  a 
date  prior  to  the  Norman  conquest.  But,  between  that  era  and  the 
time  of  Wyclilfe,  a  period  of  3U0  years,  no  further  progress  was  made. 
Jolin  Wyclilfe  was  the  first  to  translate  the  Latin  Bible  into  English ' 
prose,  and  to  put  it,  without  note  or  comment,  into  the  hands  of  his 
countrymen.  This  great  labour  occupied  him  between  three  and  four 
years.  At  the  same  time  he  engaged  in  it,  he  w'as  old,  feeble,  and 
paralytic,  but  his  spirit  was  fresh  and  vigorous  as  ever.  “  With  one  or 
two  friends  to  help  him,’’  says  his  biographer,  “  he  toiled  at  the  noble 
work  within  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth  ;  toiled  patiently,  hopefully, 
for  he  knew  that  if  on(;e  that  book  were  in  the  hands  of  all,  they 
might  do  as  they  liked  with  him,  but  the  light  so  kindled  they  could 
never  quench.”  Once  completed,  Wyclitfe’s  translation  was  largely 
sought  for  and  extensively  emulated.'  Ttie  good  (Jueen  Anne  became 
one  of  its  earliest  and  devoutest  readers.  IMany  in  the  middle  rank 
were  willing  to  assist  in  the  work  of  multiplying  copies  without  re¬ 
muneration  ;  and  WycTiffe  had  already  organized  from  the  ranks  of  the 
humbler  clergy  a  devoted  band  of  itinerant  preachers,  who  took  with 
them,  in  parts  or  in  whole,  the  sacred  volume,  and  read  or  circulated 
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it  among  the  people.  Such  a  work,  however,  could  not  be  carried  on 
in  peace.  From  a  hundred  quarters  arose  the  cry  of  heresy ;  but  the 
reformer  boldly  stood  forth  to  vindicate  himself,  and  liurled  the  charge 
of  lieresy  back  on  his  accusers.  “Those  heretics,”  he  declared,  “are 
not  to  be  heard  who  imagine  that  temporal  lords  should  not  be  allowed 
to  possess  the  law  of  God,  but  that  it  is  suthcient  for  them  that  they 
know  what  may  be  learnt  concerning  it  from  the  lips  of  their  priests 
and  projdiets.  The  faith  of  the  Church  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures- 
the  more  tln^se  are  known,  then,  the  better,  and  as  secular  men  should 
assuredly  understand  the  faith  that  they  profess,  that  faith  should  be 
taught  in  whatever  language  may  be  best  known  to  them.” 

The  Church  of  Koine  has  uniformly  been  consistent  in  opposing  the 
spread  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  ditfusion  of  Kible  know- 
ledge  has  always,  therefore,  been  hateful  to  her.  She  condemned  and 
attempted  to  suppress  the  Komaiint  version  of  the  dhble,  and  Wyclitle’s 
translation  met  with  .similar  treatment.  In  1390,  a  Bill  condemning  it 
and  j>rohibiting  its  circulation  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  rtqected  through  the  agency  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  that  staunch 
friend  of  national  independence.  “  We  will  not,”  he  exclaimed, 
“  be  the  dregs  of  all,  seeing  other  nations  have  the  law  of  God,  which 
is  the  law  of  our  faith,  written  in  their  own  language.”  Thus  foiled 
in  Parliament,  the  clergy  assembled  a  great  convocation,  which  issued 
the  Arundel  Constitution — so  called  from  the  name  of  the  presiding 
archbishop — one  of  which  declared,  “  We  decree  and  ordain  that  from 
lienceforward  no  unauthorized  pei-son  shall  translate  any  part  of  the 
Holy  Scrij)ture  into  English,  or  any  other  language,  under  any  form  of 
book  or  treatise.  Neither  shall  any  such  book”,  treatise,  or  version, 
made  either  in  Wyclilfe’s  time  or  since,  be  read  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  ])ublicly  or  privately,  under  the  penalty  of  the  greater  excom¬ 
munication,  till  the  said  translation  shall  be  approved,  either  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  or  a  Provincial  Council,  as  occasion  shall  re¬ 
quire.”  Afterwards,  the  State  lent  their  aid  to  the  (diurch.  It  was 
made  a  civil  crime  to  possess  any  j)ortion  of  Wyclilfe’s  Bible,  and  men 
and  women  against  whom  no  other  fault  could  be  proved,  were,  for  this 
alone,  doomed  to  death.  Wyclilfe’s  version  of  the  Bible  has  only  re¬ 
cently  appeared  in  a  printed  form.  An  admirable  edition  in  four  large 
octavo  volumes,  collated  from  no  fewer  than  150  separate  manuscripts, 
under  the  joint  editoi-ship  of  the  Kev.  ^Ir.  Forshall  and  Sir  Frederic 
Madden,  has  issued  fioni  the  press  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  is 
a  vwork  of  great  historic  and  linguistic  interest,  for,  in  addition  to  his 
other  claims  on  our  love  and  admiration,  Wyclitie  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  successful  cultivators  of  the  English  language  ;  liis 
writings  are  remarkable  for  force  and  ])recision,  and  he  has  almost  as 
strong  a  claim  to  be  considered  the  father  of  English  prose  as  Chaucer 
of  English  poetry. 

Wyclilfe’s  profound  and  patient  stutly  of  the  Scriptures  at  length 
convinced  him  that  they  alone  supply  a  sullicient  and  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  privctice  to  the  Church.  This  conclusion  he  announced  and 
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defended  in  his  work  “  De  Veritate  Scrijiturcey  “  God’s  will,”  he 
says,  “  is  plainly  revealed  in  the  two  TesUiments,  which  may  be  called 
Christ’s  law,  or  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  Christ’s  law  sufficient  of 
itself  to  rule  Christ’s  Church,  which  law  a  Christian  man  well  under¬ 
standing  may  thence  gather  sufficient  knowledge  during  his  pilgrim¬ 
age  here  on  earth.”  Wyclilfe’s  superiority  to  the  false  and  superstitious 
beliefs  of  his  time,  his  clear,  firm,  simple,  Bible  Christianity,  form  very 
remarkable  features  in  his  character.  He  repudiated  the  whole  doctrine 
of  the  Papacy,  as  to  the  primacy  of  the  Pope,  his  headship  over  the 
Church,  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  hierarchy,  the  power  of 
the  priesthood,  auricular  confession,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  absolu¬ 
tions,  indulgences,  interdicts,  excommunications,  the  native  efficacy  of 
tlie  sacraments,  the  adoration  of  saints,  and  the  worship  of  images  and 
relics.  In  1381  he  openly  attacked  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
and  published  a  paj)er  at  Oxford  containing  twelve  conclusions 
directed  against  it,  and  a  challenge  to  all  the  members  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  to  meet  him  in  a  public  discussion.  The  challenge  was  declined  ; 
hut  the  whole  power  of  the  University  was  promptly  directed  against 
the  bold  challenger.  lie  was  ultimately  obliged  to  retire  to  Lutter¬ 
worth,  in  order  to  be  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  pleading  an  appeal,  which  he  had  taken  from  his  judgment 
to  the  King  and  Parliament.  At  Lutterworth  he  devoted  himself 
with  characteristic  energy  to  the  care  of  his  parish,  and  to  preaching  ; 
and  no  fewer  than  300  of  his  Lutterworth  discourses  have  come  down 
to  us,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  to  destroy  them. 

In  138^  Constance,  Bishop  of  London,  AVycliffe’s  most  powerful 
enemy,  was  elevated  to  the  primacy,  and  lost  no  time  in  convoking  a 
synod  to  condemn  the  heresies  of  the  reformer.  Twenty-six  articles 
were  selected  from  his  writings,  of  which  ten  were  condemned  as 
heretical,  and  the  remainder  as  erroneous.  In  defence  of  the  itinerant 
preachers,  who  went  about  teaching  his  doctrines,  and  disseminating 
the  Scriptures,  and  against  ^whom  a  royal  proclamation  had  been  issued, 
Wycliffe  published  a  treatise,  with  the  title,  “  Why  poor  Priests  have  ' 
no  BeneficeSy'  and  also  appealed  to  the  Commons  in  their  behalf.  In 
this  appeal  he  was  successful,  and  the  obnoxious  proclamation  was 
withdrawn.  In  1783  he  appeared  for  the  last  time  before  the  convoca¬ 
tion  at  Oxford,  to  answer  for  his  teaching  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  He  was  alone,  aged,  feeble,  unfriended ;  but  he 
scorned  to  recant,  and  persisted  in  denying  any  material  or  fleshly 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacramental  bread.  He,  however,  put  forth 
his  unrivalled  powers  as  a  master  of  the  scholastic  art,  and  confounded 
his  judges  by  the  subtilty  of  his  reasonings.  The.  result  was  that  they 
passed  no  sentence  upon  him,  but  satisfied  themselves  with  obtaining 
letters  from  the  king,  permanently  expelling  him  from  Oxford. 

This  was  the  reformer’s  last  trial  and  last  triumph ;  but,  like  a  good 
soldier,  he  died  in  harness  ;  for  on  the  29th  December,  whilst  engaged 
in  conducting  divine  service,  he  was  struck  down  by  a  final  stroke  of 
paralysis.-  He  was  borne  to  the  rectory,  and  there  expired,  full  of  hope 
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and  peace,  on  the  last  day  of  tiie  year  1384,  in  the  sixty-eighth  vear 
of  his  age.  The  dawn  of  AVyclitfe’s  reformation,  so  bright  and  full  of 
promise,  was  speedily  overcast.  King  Henry  IV.  lent  all  his  intluence 
to  suppress  the  movement,  and  it  linally  sunk  under  the  weight  of 
persecution.  Wyclitfe’s  writings  were  publicly  burnt,  anathemas 
heaped  upon  his  name,  and  his  very  bones  ordered  to  he  dug  up,  and 
thrown  out  of  consecrated  ground.  In  1428 — forty-two  years  after 
their  interment  in  the  chancel  of  Lutterworth  church — his  remains 
were  disinterred,  then  burnt  on  the  bridge  that  spans  the  little  stream 
that  hows  past  Lutterworth,  and  the  ashes  hung  into  the  water. 
“This  brook,’^  says  Fuller,  “did  convey  his  ashes  to  the  Avon,  Avon 
into  the  Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas,  thus  into  the  main  ocean  ; 
and  thus  the  ashes  of  AVyclihe  were  the  emblems  of  his  doctrme, 
which  is  now  dispersed  all  the  world  over.’^ 
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THE  NONCONFORMIST 
PULPIT. 

Thk  Divine  Life  in  Man.  Bj  James 
IJalilNvin  Brown,  B.A.,  Minister  of  Clay- 
land’s  Chapel,  Claphara-road,  London. 
London ;  ard  and  Co. 

Sermons.  By  the  Bev.  Henry  John 
Giiiuhle,  Author  of  “  Paul  the  Apostle,” 
‘•Scripture  Baptism,”  &c.  London: 
John  Snow. 

Sermons.  By  Edwin  Paxton  Hood, 
Minister  of  the  Otford  Road  Church  and 
Consjrcjjation ;  Author  of  the  “  Earnest 
Minister;”  “  Wordsworth,  a  Biography;” 

“ Self- Formation,”  &c,  London:  Judd 
and  Glass. 

The  Congregational  Pulpit.  Con¬ 
ducted  bv  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Horton.  Vol. 
VIII.  London:  Judd  and  Glass. 

Thp:hr  are  certain  truths  which  form 
the  ground-work  of  the  whole 
Christian  system,  and  on  which  its  j 
entire  superstructure  rests — certain  | 
central  verities,  without  which  w'e  can  | 
no  more  adjust  and  harmonise  the 
various  statements  and  disclosures  of  I 
the  Christian  Testament,  than  we  can 
explain  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
mechanism  of  the  heavens  in  the 
absence  of  those  suns  and  centres  I 
around  which  alltheother  bodies  move.  I 
The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  the  ' 
chief  of  these.  And  if  there  be  a  full  1 
and  hearty  attachment  to  the  doctrine  ! 
of  Christ  the  Crucified,  then  in  every  j 
other  truth,  whether  more  imme¬ 
diately  or  more  remotely  rehd^d  to 
this  great  central  one,  there  will  be  1 
ecpud  confidence  and  repose  ;  and  ! 
with  the  heart  peacefully  resting  in  ‘ 
these  sublime  and  saving  verities,  the  ; 
preacher  xvill  desire,  and  lal)Our,  to 
make  them  known  in  all  their  gran- 
deur  and  entireness. 

And  here  we  think  Mr.  Broxvn,  in  j 
his  admirable  volume,  wdiich  we  have  ' 


placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  has 
laid  himself  open  to  serious  misap¬ 
prehension.  After  setting  forth,  by  a 
process  of  reasoning  of  the  most 
forcible  and  conclusive  character,  the 
utter  helplessness  and  hopelessness  of 
humanity  as  the  conseiiuence  of  sin, 
and  the  need  there  is  of  some  super¬ 
natural  intervention  on  behalf  of 
man,  he  proceeds  to  treat  of  the 
Gospel  as  the  organ  through  which  the 
power  of  God  reveals  and  exerts 
itself  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
Divine  life  in  the  soul.  Now,  it  is 
just  here  that  we  should  have  expected 
to  find  some  distinct  and  full  deliver¬ 
ance  on  the  nature  and  efiicacy  of  the 
Atonement,  as  involving  in  itself 
every  other  fact  and  truth  of  the 
(fiiristian  system.  But  while  he 
throws  away  from  him  the  mere  sub¬ 
jective  view  of  the  Atonement,  in 
which  it  “  is  conceived  of  as  simply 
acting  on  the  human  spirit,  and  setting 
right  its  relations  to  (xod  by  kindling 
its  love  while  he  lielieves  that  the 
Incarnate  One  was,  “  in  some  other 
than  the  subjective  sense,  wounded 
for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for 
our  iniquities,”  he  yet  declines  to 
“  enter  into  xvhat  may  be  conceived  of 
as  the  element  of  the  Atonement.” 
But  why  should  Mr.  Brown  shrink 
from  this  duty  ?  His  volume  has  in 
it  such  a  compass  and  power  as  to 
justify  the  belief  that  his  hand  might 
grasp  the  spear  of  Achilles  with 
success.  He  admits  that  “  the  sense 
of  guilt  is  among  the  most  real  and 
deep  of  human  experiences,  “and 
hence  that  while  ilie  tirst  element  of 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  lies  in  the 
Gospel  doctrine  of  sin,  the  second 
element  is  to  be  found  in  the  atone¬ 
ment  offered  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.”  Then  we  ask.  What  is  the 
Atonement  ?  But  instead  of  a  direct 
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and  explicit  answer,  Mr.  Brown 
says : — 

“  The  question  must  be  fully  con¬ 
sidered  ])y  every  thoughtful  mind 
which  seeks  to  attain  to  an  intelligent  | 
creed,  whether  we  are  to  fix  our  j 
thoughts  on  the  sufferings  of  Christ  | 
as  so  much  mere  suftering,  and  as  j 
offering,  l>ecause  it  is  sufi'ering,  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  Divine  justice,  abstracting 
this  from  the  choir  of  attributes 
amidst  which  it  shines  ;  or  whether 
we  are  to  regard  the  loving  obedience 
of  Christ,  of  which,  in  a  body  of 
sinful  flesh,  intense  suffering  was  a 
necessary  condition  and  illustration, 
as  offering  an  altogether  higher  satis- 
fiiction  to  the  Father  tlian  mere 
suflering  could  afford.  I  content 
myself  with  the  broad  fact,  patent  on 
every  page  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  the  work  of  Christ,  His  life, 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  did 
offer  that  before  the  Father  on  which, 
as  on  a  substantial  rock,  the  edifice  of 
redemption  could  be  built ;  and  did 
bring  out  the  whole  harmony  of  the 
Divine  nature  in  the  forgiveness  of  the 
guilt  of  the  world.”  We  do  believe 
that  the  life  of  Christ  was  just  as 
redeeming  as  His  death ;  but  we  do 
not  believe,  nor  is  it  the  belief  of  the 
catholic  Church,  that  mere  suffering, 
because  it  is  suffering,  constituted  the 
Atonement.  Patent  as  the  broad  fact 
may  be  on  every  page  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  Christ  did  offer  it 
before  the  Father  on  which  the  edifice 
of  redemption  could  be  built,  it  is 
just  as  patent  that  he  offered  himself 
to  Godj  and  that  on  this  offering  rests 
the  whole  scheme  of  remedial  mercy. 
Mr.  Brown  concedes,  that  “  man, 
strange  and  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
is  jealous  of  the  honour  of  tlie.  Divine 
Liw  that,  “  in  vain  had  the  Gospel 
— God  forgives — been  preached,  if 
man  had  not  been  able  to  see  that  it  is 
righteous  and  godlike  in  God  to  for¬ 
give  and  that  “  the  awful  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  agony  of  Christ  was 
needed  to  gi''’e  eflect  to  the  simple 
sentence,  God  forgives  the  sins 
of  the  world  we  go  farther,  and 
say,  needed  as  a  basis  on  which  to 
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rest  that  simple  sentence  ;  but,  lettin^ 
that  pass,  it  is  granted  that  ‘‘the 
honour  of  the  Divine  law”  must  be 
maintained  and  vindicated,  to  make 
even  man  see  that  it  is  righteous  iu 
God  to  forgive.  For  nothing  more 
than  this,  so  far  as  we  know,  does  the 
most  .orthodox  disciple  of  the  most 
orthodox  school  contend.  It  gives  113 
all  that  we  can  desire  or  ask  on  this 
vital  and  momentous  point. 

But  we  think  we  see  where  Mr. 
Brown  difters  from  the  generally 
received  opinion.  The  great  object  of 
his  work  is  to  bring  out  the  father¬ 
hood  of  God  in  all  its  prominence  and 
completeness,  and  it  is  on  the  fact  of 
God’s  fatherhood  that  he  rests  the 
idea  of  God’s  sovereignty.  "We  must 
first  have  the  existence  of  a  creation, 
before  we  can  set  up  the  machinery’  of 
administration  ;  then  we  are  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  out  of  his  paternity  flows 
his  authority — that  his  love  Ls  the 
foundation  of  his  rule.  But  his 
fiitherly  love  is  abused,  and  the  law 
which  is  based  on  that  love  is  broken, 
and  now  what  course  is  to  be  adopted  I 
Is  the  Ruler  to  come  out  in  the 
future  conduct  of  the  Father  1  Or  is 
the  Father  to  be  revealed  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Ruler  1  Mr.  Brown 
believes  the  former  view  ;  we  un¬ 
hesitatingly  adopt  the  latter,  not 
because  it  is  more  in  harmony 
with  general  consent,  but  because 
it  is  in  stricter  accordance  with 
I  the  teachings  of  the  Christian  volume. 

I  When  it  is  said  that  “  God  hath  set 
i  forth  his  son  to  be  a  propitiation 
;  through  fiiith  iu  his  blood,”  it  is  not 
I  even  hinted  by  the  Apostle  that  this 
j  was  done  to  express  the  exuberance 
'  of  Divine  love,  or  the  riches  of  God’s 
;  mercy,  though  these  are  involved  in 
i  the  fact,  but  “  to  declare  his  righteous- 
:  ness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that 
are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of 
God  and  as  if  the  Apostle  wished 
:  to  give  emphasis  to  the  truth  of  his 
1  assertion,  he  adds,  “  to  declare,  I  say, 
his  RiGHrEOUsNESS ;  that  he  might 
be  just,  and  the  justirier  of  him  that 
believeth  in  Jesus.”  Here  His  righte¬ 
ousness  is  made  the  medium  through 
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®  which  to  reveal  the  riches  of  His  we  fully  expressed  our  idea  of  the 

M  p^ce.  So  again  in  the  words,  ‘‘  Where  I  ability,  earnestness,  and  high-minded 

1!  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  j  sincerity  of  its  author. 

i|  abound  ;  that  as  sin  hath  reigned  !  Whether  we  consider  its  mental 

if  unto  death,  even  so  might  grace  reign  ■  grasps,  its  hearty  utterance,  its  rich 

II  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  and  varied  illustrations,  its  full  sym- 

S  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  tlie  pathy  with  the  sorrows  and  sicknesses 

i:  fict  sWnds  out  with  Divine  distinct-  ,  of  humanity,  its  depth  of  truth,  and 

|i  ness,  that  the  gmee  has  revealed  itself  withal  the  originality  and  vigour  both 

I  through  the  righteousness,  and  not  the  of  its  conceptions  and  style,  this 

i  rlyliteousness  through  the  grace.  In  volume  of  sermons  is  a  production  of 

p=  other  words,  it  is  because  all  the  rare  merit,  which  will  command  the 

I  ref]uiremeiits  of  unbending  righteous-  j*  attention  and  quicken  the  best  fe'el- 

1  ness  have  been  fully  met,  that  grace  is  ings  of  every  reader.  To  some  minor 

I  sc  freely  dispensed.  The  claims  of  !  defects,  however,  we  must  refer.  The 

P  righteousness  being  neither  sacrificed  i  style,  we  have  said,  is  remarkably 

I  nor  modified,  justice  can  lay  no  re-  |  good— vivid  and  aftiuent,  almost 

I  striction  on  the  exercise  and  the  |  classical  in  its  accuracy  and  refine- 

I  distributions  of  Divine  mercy  ;  it  is  ment— but  it  is  a  little  too  feverish 

i  upon  the  secure  foundation  thus  esta-  and  uniform  in  its  emphasis,  and  is 

blished  that  mercy  erects  her  throne,  occasionally  disfigured  by  an  awkward 

f  and  scatters  far  and  wide  the  blessings  I  Latinisin  and  Helleneeism.  We  have 


of  a  full  and  everlasting  forgiveness.  also  been  offended  by  a  slight  infusion 
Before  the  fall,  the  righteousness  of  of  conventional  phraseology  in  the 

God  revealed  itself  in  and  through  somewhat  frequent  recurrence  of  such 

His  fatherhood  ;  but  now  the  father-  phrases  as  “  the  echoes  of  the  ages,” 
hood  reveals  itself  in  and  through  His  “  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,”  &c.,  w  hich 

righteousness— “  He  hath  made  him  smack  strongly  of  that  odious  modem 

who  knew  no  sin  to  be  sin  for  us,  “  Carlylese,”  which  a  writer  of  pure 

that  w’e  might  be  made  the  righteous-  English  wrll  jealously  avoid.  Then, 

ness  of  God  in  him.  Tlirouqh  him  there  is  a  sort  of  chevalesque  Quixot- 

we  have  access  by  one  spirit  unto  the  ism  ;  indeed,  a  certain  cliquishness  in 

Father.  He  is  the  w^ay,  the  truth,  Mr.  Brown’s  exclusive  reference  to 

and  the  life  ;  no  man  cometh  unto  the  living  men,  which  is  open  to  censure. 

Father  but  by  him.  We  have  re-  The  dedication  of  his  volume  to  J, 

ceived  not  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  A.  Scott,  his  commendation  of  Mr. 

unto  fear  ;  but  w^e  have  received  the  M’Leod  Campbell’s  dubious  book  on 

spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry  the  Atonement,  his  unqualified  and 

Ahha,  Father.”  invidious  eulogy  of  Mr.  Maurice,  are 

We  have  written  this  in  candid  the  only  references  in  the  book  by 

criticism  of  Mr.  Browm’s  sermons,  which  we  can  gather  Mr.  Brown’s  re- 

hecaiise  we  are  convinced  that  Mr.  latioii  to  living  thinkers,  or  to  any 

Brown  has  looked  at  the  subject  of  j  existing  section  of  the  Church  of 
Atonement  from  a  mistaken  point  of  Christ.  Now,  w^e  regret  this,  because 

view,  and  because  we  believe  the  it  either  shows  a  narrowmess  of  theo- 

setting  forth  of  this  great  central  logical  reading  and  sympathy,  which 

truth  in  its  full  integrity  cons'titutes  we  will  not  impute  to  Mr.  Browm,  or 

the  life  and  power  of  the  Christian  it  arises  from  an  unwise  charity,  that 

Pulpit  ill  our  day — as  it  has  done  in  '.seeks  especially  to -exalt  and  eulogize 
the  (Tast,  and  w’ill  do  through  all  time.  these  men  because  he  thinks  they 

But  whatever  may  be  the  grave  ex-  have  been  peculiarly  disparaged  in  his 

ceptions  w'e  are  compelled  to  take  to  own  denomination.  As'  to  the  de- 

soine  statements  in  Mr.  Browm’s  dication,  and  the  commendation  of 

volume,  it  wmuld  seem  like  exaggera-  Mr.  M’Leod  Campbell’s  work,  w’e 

tioii  to  those  who  have  not  read  it,  if  have  little  right  to  speak,  save  to 
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declare  that  we  cannot  endorse  the 
latter ;  but  in  Mr.  Brow  n’s  reference 
to  Mr.  Maurice  he  has  gd'  ci^  cause 
to  demand  a  retraction  or  fuller  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  terms  in  which  he 
s|)caks  of  that  voluminous  writer, 
lie  implicates  and  identities  his  minis¬ 
terial  brethren  with  himself  in  the 
lofry  eulo<rium,  and  the  expression  of 
profound  indebtedness,  he  tenders  to 
him.  We  do  not  know'  what  fn’ound 
Mr.  Brow'll  may  have  for  speaking  in 
the  name  of  his  brethren,  but  it  is  a 
serious  matter  to  commit  a  w  hole  de¬ 
nomination  to  such  an  exaj^ge rated  and, 
w  e  believe,  erroneous  estimate  of  !Mr. 
Maurice.  We  believe  Mr.  Brow'ii 
has  spoken  out  of  the  fulness  of  his 
ow'n  heart,  and  hiis  imagined  it  im¬ 
possible  that  others  should  not  coin¬ 
cide  w'ith  his  jud^nent  of  a  man 
for  whom  he  has  so  great  revei- 
ence  ;  but  we  know  they  do  not ; 
and  we  trust  that  in  the  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  volume  about  to  be 
published,  the  unguarded  phrase  to 
which  we  allude  w  ill  be  erased,  for 
we  sjieak  of  our  personal  connections 
ami  in  the  name  of  many  men  of  Mr. 
Brown’s  age  and  position  in  his  de¬ 
nomination,  that  w'e  reg-ard  Mr. 
Maurice’s  theological  teaching  to  be 
throughout  unreasoned,  crude,  and 
mystical ;  w'hile  his  expositions  of 
Ciirdinal  articles  of  Christian  doctrine, 
such  as  Inspiration  and  Atonement, 
are  allied  to,  and  borrow'ed  from,  the 
Socinian  theology,  and  are  alike  un- 
scriptural  and  irrational,  as  they  are 
opposed  to  the  “  communis  sensus”  of 
the  catholic  Christian  church. 

The  sermons  of  Mr.  Gamble  give 
less  scope  for  criticism.  They  are  al¬ 
together  of  a  dilterent  order  from  Mr. 
Brow'ii’s,  but  they  have  a  charm  and 
potency  of  their  ow'n  w  hich  give  them 
a  distinguished  place  among  the 
many  pulpit  contributions  to  our 
literature  made  recently.  Mr.  Gam¬ 
ble  has  chosen  to  exhibit  the  inner 
experimental  truths  of  religion  ;  con- 
setpiently  there  is  a  quiet  grace,  a 
thouglitful  repose  in  the  sentinient 
and  style  of  his  sermons,  w’hieh  is  ap¬ 
propriate -to  such  an  aim,  and  which 


contrasts  strikingly  but  pleasantly 
W'ith  the  rapid  energy  and  force,  of 
Mr.  Brow'ii’s.  These  are  pastorals. 
With  lucid,  even  lustrous  languaae 
Mr.  Gamble  descants  upon  his  thenV 
throw'ing  about  it  the  wann-tempered 
light  of  a  healthful,  fruitful  day.  His 
thoughts  have  a  murmurous,  medita¬ 
tive  chime  in  their  How'  ;  they  are 
clear  as  running  streams,  and  as  re¬ 
freshing.  Few  sermons  we  have  ‘ 
read  have  won  us  more  by  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  beauty  of  their  style,  and 
tlie  piistoral  freshness  of  their  nume¬ 
rous  expositions  of  and  illustrations 
of  Scri])ture. 

In  Mr.  Paxton  Hood  we  have  much 
that  is  strong  and  stirring,  but  his 
discourses  are  better  adapte<l  for 
public  delivery  than  for  private  read¬ 
ing.  In  him  w'e  have  a  different 
type  from  either  Mr.  Brow'ii  or  Mr. 
Gamble,  and  he  should  not  be 
brought  into  comparison  with  either. 
He  is,  in  some  respects,  sui  gemris; 
and  of  his  productions  w'e  must  judj;e 
accordingly.  There  is  in  his  w'riting 
much  that  w’e  like  ;  but  these  pulj- 
lished  discourses  give  us  no  true  idea 
of  the  man.  .In  their  pul  dication  he 
has  not  done  himself  justice,  and  the 
public  w'ill  demand  something  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  W'e  have  here,  w  hen  he 
next  takes  up  his  pen  for  this  species 
of  composition.  He  is  fully  equal  to 
something  of  another  order,  and, 
therefore,  w'e  accept  the  present 
volume  only  iis  an  instalment. 

The  “  Congregjitioiial  Pulpit,”  of 
w'hich  this  is  the  eighth  volume,  is  the 
outgrow’th  of  many  minds,  and  as  a 
volume  of  not  entirely  homogeneous 
materials,  it  scarcely  is  subject  to  the 
law's,  of  ordinary  criticism.  It  has, 
liow'ever,  high  pretensions,  and  merits 
its  claims.  These  w'e  freely  admit; 
and  within  the  range  of  the  volume 
there  is  much  that  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  commendation. 

Having  read  these  volumes,  w'ith 
some  others,*  which  have  been  re- 


•  Two  volumes  we  reserve  for  special  and 
fuller  notice  next  month,  namely,  “  Central 
Truths,”  by  Rev.  C.  Stanford,  and  “The 
Cavendish  Pulpit,”  by  Rev.  J.  Parker. 
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J  ceiitly  published,  we  feel  warranted 
ft  in  inakiu<?  the  assertion,  that  the 
i|  Xonconformist  pulpit  of  this 
nineteenth  century  is  equal  to  the 
j  pulpit  of  any  precedin<nr  acre.  With 
a  few  not  very  notable  exceptions, 
there  is  a  tone  of  health  and  vigour 
in  it  which  is  truly  promising  and 
prophetic. 

Everyw'here,  and  in  everything, 
nien  are  in  earnest ;  and  in  earnest¬ 
ness  the  preacher  should  exceed  all 
othei-s.  Christianity  supplies  not  only 

!  the  highest  verities  for  his  theme,  but  a 
language  of  matchless  compass  and 
power  in  which  to  clothe  them.  The 

(preacher’s  aim  should  be'not  so  much 
tobegreatasto  be  true.  As  in  painting, 
so  in  preaching  ;  one  man  speaks  to 
the  imagination  or  the  taste,  another 
appeals  to  the  heart,  and  the  heart  is 
touched.  The  preacher  should  deal 
with  the  conscience  rather  than  with 
the  intellect — with  the  atlections 
much  more  than  with  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  There  must  be  no  corrupting 
of  truth  ;  no  deceitful  handling  of 
the  Word  of  God  ;  no  reserve  and  no 
concealment ;  no  attempt  to  depreci¬ 
ate  any  fact  or  any  doctrine  ;  no  effort 
to  lower  the  tones  and  the  teaching 
of  inspiration.  The  Gospel  must  be 
preached  in  its  sim])licity  and  its  ful¬ 
ness  ;  the  man  throwing  heart  and 
soul  into  his  every  utterance,  and 
proving  by  his  every  look,  and  tone, 
and  gesture,  that  he  is  absorbed  in 
his  work,  and  then  the  pulpit  of  Eng¬ 
land  will  be  felt  and  acknowledged 
to  be  a  piower  second  to  none  in  its 
inti lienee  and  its  sway  over  the  heart 
and  the  life  of  her  people. 


Is  IT  NOT  Written  ?  Being  the  Testimony 
of  Scripture  against  Komanism.  By 
Edward  S.  Pryce,  A.B.  London :  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co.,  Cornhill. 

We  have  read  no  book  so  “concise, 
argumentative,  and  complete  as  this 
on  the  Romish  controversy,  and  we 
are  grateful  for  having  read  it.  Many, 
we  believe,  will  share  our  gratitude. 
Now-a-days  we  see  t  he  Romish  faith 


gradually  diffusing  itself  through  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  classes  of 
society.  Happily  the  middle  classes 
areas  yet  sound  in  their Prott'stantism. 
By  a  facile  descent  numbers  of  edu¬ 
cated  men  every  year  glide  from 
the  Anglo-Catholicism  of  Oxford  to 
Romanism.  The  time  accordingly 
may  not  l>e  distant  when  we  must 
gmpple  with  the  hydra-headed,  as 
the  first  Refonners  did.  At  any 
rate  information,  clear  and  authorita¬ 
tive,  is  required  upon  the  actual 
tenets  and  practices  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  such  information  is  sup¬ 
plied  in  this  volume.  Catholicism  no 
longer  skulks  in  dark  corners,  she 
vaunts  herself,  and  seeks  the  high 
places  of  the  earth.  We  are  glad  of 
this.  She  challenges  by  this  bravery 
inspection  and  controversy  w’hich  will 
lead  to  her  hurt.  Mr.  Pryce  has  not 
merely  stated  with  great  precision  and 
fairness  the  dogmas  of  Romanism, 
but  he  calmly  argues  them,  and  ex¬ 
hibits  in  contrast  the  Protestant  faith 
and  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  held. 
The  subjects  treated  include  all  the 
fundamental  differences  between  Ro¬ 
manism  and  Protestantism.  Are  the 
Holy  Scriptures  the  only  rule  of  faith 
and  practice  i  The  right  of  private 
judgment.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
Justification  by  administration  of 
sacraments  or  by  personal  faith  ? 
The  supremacy  of  the  pope.  Transub- 
stantiation.  Mass.  Purgatory  and  in¬ 
dulgences.  The  idolatry  of  Romanism. 
On  each  subject  a  compendious  view 
of  the  arguments  advanced  by  either 
party  is  given  with  great  impartiality. 
Though  Mr.  Pryce  is  a  Protestant, 
and  gives  plainly  enough  the  reasons 
wdiy,  he  is  scrupulous  to  state  the 
utmost  that  can  be  said  by  Roman¬ 
ists,  and  Jakes  no  unfair  advantage. 
We  feel  confident  that  by  this 
simple  handbook,  Mr.  Pryce  has 
done  more  to  enlighten  and  thus  to 
w\arn~liis  countrymen  as  to  the  spe¬ 
cious  errors  of  Rome,  than  if  his 
book  had  been  bulky  in  volume  and 
rabid  in  tone,  than  if  he  fulminated 
Pope-like  anathemas  against  Catho¬ 
lics,  or  w'eighted  his  book  with  useless 
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learning,  which  would  have  blunted 
his  arguments  and  repelled  pur¬ 
chasers. 


The  AxoT^EME^fT ;  Its  Relation  to  Pardon : 

An  Argument  and  Defence.  By  the 

Rer.  E.  Mellor,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 

London  ;  Uamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 

We  purpose  soon  exhibiting  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  this  most  valuable  little 
book  in  a  lengthy  article  upon  the 
subject  which  it  so  ably  discusses,  i 
otherwise  we  should  have  noticed  | 
its  publication  earlier.  We  cannot 
refrain,  how^ever,  from  announcing 
and  w^elcoming  the  issue  of  a  second 
edition,  which  we  trust  will  be  more 
speedily  exhausted  than  the  first.  A 
clearer,  bolder  statement,  or  a  nobler  j 
defence  of  the  great  doctrine  of  Sub-  i 
stitution,  the  main  question  at  issue 
in  recent  controversies  upon  the 
Atonement,  has  not  been  made. 
Mr.  Mellor’s  disciplined  and  scholarly 
mind  is  eminently  fitted  for  theolo-  j 
gical  exposition.  He  has  been  trained  i 
in  the  schools  and  hiis  schooled  him-  | 
self  in  honesty,  and  so  is  quick  in 
exposing  the  fallacies,  nor  slow  in 
denouncing  the  duplicity,  of  some 
sophists  who  have  made  much  noise  | 
in  these  days.  Cloudy  figures  they  | 
are,  big  in  bulk,  but  vapourous  and  j 
vague.  Of  course,  Mr.  Mellor  and  j 
no  one  else  can  be  said  to  have 
combatted  and  overthrown  these 
aerial  giants.  They  are  invulnerable 
as  the  continuous  air.  Their  misty 
shape  allows  no  firm  grasp  or  close  I 
encounter —  | 

If  shapKJ  it  might  be  call’d  that  shape 
had  none 

Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or 
Jimb ; 

Or  substance  might  be  called  that  j 
shadow  seemed,  j 

For  each  seemed  either. 

But  through  some  of  these  clouds  ! 
Mr.  Mellor  has  Hashed  an  electric  i 
stream,  which  has  precipitated  their  i 
watery  contents,  and  reduced  them  | 
to  some  sort  of  tangible  expression  ;  | 


and  the  glowing,  misty  mass,  when 
so  condensed,  shows  but  a  miserable 
driblet  of  not  the  purest  water.  We 
thank  Mr.  Mellor  for  his  most  timely 
and  able  tractate.  The  teaching  of 
Scripture  is  rigorously  expounded 
in  it,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment,  t-c.,  in  its  adaptation  to  hu¬ 
man  consciousness  and  relation  to  the 
Divine  Government,  is  lucidly  stated. 
It  is  small  in  size  and  cheap  in  price 
in  order  to  a  wide  circulation.  We 
most  earnestly  commend  it,  especially 
to  young  men  who  wish  a  manual 
for  a  clear  and  masterly  exposition 
and  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  Atone¬ 
ment. 


Discourses.  By  William  Anderson, 

LL.D.  Second  Series.  Glasgow :  J. 

Bertram. 

The  announcement  of  a  new  volume  of 
sermons  by  Dr.  Anderson  created  high 
expectations.  The  public  know  well 
bis  oratorical  power,  his  fervour,  his 
manliness,  his  passionate  love  of  free¬ 
dom,  his  thorough  detestation  of  all 
conventional  shams,  and  his  eikono- 
clastic  attitude  tow^ards  many  of  those 
idols  which  society  delights  to  wor¬ 
ship.  His  style  is  vivid  and  trench¬ 
ant  ;  lightning  precedes  his  thunder. 
His  love  of  argument  is  great,  but  his 
logic  is  neither  dull  nor  formal,  for 
he  reasons  straight  to  the  point,  and 
as  he  moves  along  he  strew’s  his  path 
with  clustei's  of  beautiful  images  and 
illustration.  You  never  w’eary  under 
him.  As  your  attention  begins  to 
flag,  out  flashes  some  sarcastic  allusion 
or  some  brief  and  pointed  analogy 
starts  into  statuesque  distinctness, 
or  you  are  suddenly  appealed  to  in  a 
tone  which  vibrates  with  tenderness. 
Dr.  Anderson  does  not  move  in  com¬ 
mon  places,  his  thoughts  are  his  own, 
rich,  racy,  picturesque,  and  original. 
Perhaps  in  his  printed  discouises 
these  qualities  are  rather  conspicuous, 
and  one  is  tempted  now’  and  then  to 
imagine  that  while  they  are  often 
spontaneous,  they  are  sometimes 
courted  and  consciously  thrown  into 
bold  relief. 
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j  The  volume  now  published  verifies 
i|  what  we  have  so  briefly  said.  Some 

,j  of  its  discourses  are  truly  great.  Let 

any  reader  turn  to  the  discourse 
|i  headed,  “  Uncharitable  Judgments 

1  jndcred,”  or  to  “  The  Missionary 

!  Ple;C’’  truth  of 

our  renurks.  The  author  says  in  his 
preface  that  he  does  not  feel  “war- 
i  ranted  to  send  to  the  press  for  per- 

I  petiuition  and  general  dissemination 

I  either  extemporized  thoughts,  or 

I  extemporized  expressions  of  them,” 

[  and  he  has  acted  accordingly.  Few 

i  volumes  of  sermons  display  such 

i  mental  powers  and  such  mental 

I  peculiarities.  It  is  refreshing  as  well 

Ij  as  edifying  to  read  it,  though  we 

cannot  but  regret  the  footnotes  which 
are  generally  disconnected  with  the 
text, "and  being  of  a  personal  nature 
manifest  an  egotism  which  probably 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  belongs  to 
all  men  of  Dr.  Anderson’s  tempera¬ 
ment.  We  cordially  commend  this 
volume,  and  hope  soon  to  see  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  it. 


The  Words  of  the  Risen  Saviour,  and 

Commentary  on  theEpistleof  St.  James. 

By  Rudolf  §tier.  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

Thfre  is  something  profoundly  in¬ 
teresting  in  collecting  the  “  words  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  from  heaven,”  and 
the  practical  worth  of  the  study  sur¬ 
passes  even  the  sublime  attractiveness 
of  the  theme.  Lengthened  commen- 
dition  of  Stier  is  wdiolly  unnecessary. 
The  student  will  discover  the  same 
minuteness  of  inspection,  the  same 
copiousness  in  research,  the  same 
devout  simplicity  and  spiritual  pre¬ 
cision  which  belong  to  his  previous 
volumes  on  the  ‘‘Words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.”  The  “  Commentary,  on  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James”  belongs  to 
another  class  of  compositions.  It  is 
the  reproduction  of  a  series  of  un¬ 
written  discourses  delivered  to  the 
congregation.  It  requires  a  kindred 
genius  to  expound  this  invaluable  and 
neglected  epistle.  We  scarcely  hope 
to  see  lectures  in  the  style  of  the 


original,  abounding  in  sentences  of 
aphorismatic  brevity,  vividness,  and 
pungency.  The  author  displays  great 
sympathy  with  the  ethical  spirit  and 
purport  of  the  epistle,  and  cannot  be 
consulted  without  profit ;  but  we 
lack  the  racy  and  angular  force  of  the 
apostolic  moralist. 


Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Otto 
Von  Gerlach.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T. 
Clark.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 

This  is  a  book  for  the  general  reader  ; 
is  devout  in  its  tone  and  evangelical 
in  opinion.  It  contains  little  or  nothing 
which  is  not  already  provided  in  or¬ 
dinary  British  commentaries.  It  is 
expository,  not  critical,  and  unlike 
most  of  the  w'orks  issued  by  this  en¬ 
terprising  publisher,  is  of  compara¬ 
tively  little  value  to  the  scholar  and 
the  student. 


1.  Chess  Praxis;  a  Supplement  to  the 

Chess  Player’s  Handbook.  By  H. 

Staunton.  London:  H.  G.  Bohn.  1860. 

2.  Morphy’s  Games  of  Chess.  With 

Analytical  and  Critical  Notes  by  J. 

Ldwenthal.  London ;  H.  G.  Bohn.  1860. 

These  two  volumes  form  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  English  Chess 
literature.  The  former  brings  up  our 
knowledge  of  the  science  to  the 
present  day,  in  a  clear  and  easily  in¬ 
telligible  form.  Mr.  Staunton  is 
certainly  second  to  none  in  his  power 
of  conveying  chess  instruction.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
he  should  have  allowed  certain  private 
matters  to  influence  so  evidently  the 
animus  of  this  otherwise  excellent 
book.  The  covert  reflections  continu¬ 
ally  directed  against  Mr.  Ldwenthal, 
and  the  attempts  to  depreciate  Mr. 
Morphy’s  play  are  in  exceedingly  bad 
taste...  3Vhy  is  it,  jilso,  that  in  a  work 
professing  to  complete  the  analysis  of 
the  openings,  there  should  be  no 
mention  of  an  important  defence  to 
the  Bishop’s  Gambit,  introduced  into 
England  (if  not  invented)  by  ^Ir. 
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Morphy  ?  We  allude  to  the  thinl 
move  in  the  defence,  Kt.  to  K.  B.  3. 
Surely  as  used  by  such  a  player,  it  ' 
was  worthy  of  some  mention.  ^  1 

Mr.Liiwenthal’s  edition  of  Morphy  s  | 
Games  is  an  invaluable  contribution  j 
to  chess.  The  notes,  partly  compiled 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  ^lorphy,  j 
are  hij^hly  instnictive,  and  furnish  i 
almost  of  themselves  a  complete  | 
treatise  on  the  oi>enincrs.  The  absence  | 
of  pi*rsonalities  is  also  greatly  to  be  i 
commended.  ! 


Aoainst  Wind  and  Tide.  By  ITolme  | 
Lee.  3  vols.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  j 
&  Co.  lasu.  I 

Mademoiselle  Moai :  a  Tale  of  Modern  | 
Rome.  2  vols.  London :  J.  W.  Parker  j 
&  Son.  1860.  j 

Old  Friends  and  New  Acquaintances,  j 
By  Afjnes  Strickland,  author  of  “  Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  England.”  London  : 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.  1860. 

The  lady  who  writes  under  what  we 
suppose  to  be  the  nom  de  plnim  of 
Holme  Lee  has  decidedly  attiiined  the  ! 
rank  of  a  popular  favourite,  and  de¬ 
servedly  so ;  for  although  her  works 
are,  neither  as  to  artistic  arrangement, 
force  of  thought,  or  brilliance  of  ex¬ 
pression,  approaching  to  the  first  rank 
of  excellence,  they  are  pleasant  read¬ 
ing,  have  generally  a  healthy  ten¬ 
dency,  and  never  olfend  the  taste — 
qualities  not  to  be  predicated  of  the 
majority  of  our  novelists.  “  Against 
Wind  and  Tide”  will  scarcely  be 
considered,  however,  either  the  best 
or  pleasantest  of  her  works.  The 
subject  is  not  a  grateful  one  ; — a  pea¬ 
sant  girl  is  wooed  and  won  by  a 
baronet,  who  appears  subsequently  to 
have  another  living  wife.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  work  relates  to  the  different 
manner  in  which  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  of  their  birth  affect  her 
two  sons,  Cyrus  and  Robert  Haw¬ 
thorne.  Tlie  former  rebels  through¬ 
out  life  against  his  position,  and  is  | 
always  miserable  ;  the  latter  accepts  , 
and  makes  the  best  of  it,  and  is  I 
happy  and  prosperous.  The  moral  is  i 


good  enough,  but  the  development  U 
rather  tedious  and  uninteresting. 
We  know  and  recognise  the  ckaracters 
but  we  ciire  little  for  any  of  them' 
except  Robert’s  young  wife,  who] 
however,  very  soon  dies.  By  forcible 
measures  all  is  made  smooth,  even  for 
the  ungrateful  Cyrus,  at  last ;  ami 
we  are  left  to  suppose  and  hope  that 
he  \vill  settle  down  after  his  miseries 
into  the  steady  and  happy  head  of  a 
family. 

“Mademoiselle  Mori”  is  a  tale 
relating  to  that  portion  of  the  history 
of  Rome  involved  in  the  accession  of 
Pius  IX.  It  is  essentially  a  political 
novel,  and  so,  almost  of  necessity, 
eminently  a  failure  as  a  work  of  fic¬ 
tion,  if  it  be  read  ms  such.  It  may  be 
a  very  good  history,  but  although 
written  with  much  power,  and  indi¬ 
cations  of  great  esthetic  feeling,  it  is 
certainly  very  heavy  reading  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  romance. 

Miss  Strickland  has  published  a 
selection  from  her  former  contribu¬ 
tions  to  various  journals,  and  some 
new  sketches,  under  the  title  of  “  Old 
Friends  and  New  Acquaintances.” 
Most  of  them  belong  to  the  former 
class  ;  and  since  they  appeared  we 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
authoress,  in  another  and  more  attrac¬ 
tive  capacity,  that  we  feel  as  though 
these  tales,  good  as  they  are  in  their 
way,  scarcely  add  to  her  present  repu¬ 
tation.  They;^ire,  however,  agreeable, 
and  should  they  be  well  received,  the 
writer  promises  another  series,  illus¬ 
trative  of  “  Life  and  its  Varieties, 
especially  in  the  Eastern  Counties.” 
We  feel  sure  they  will  be  welcome  to 
a  large  class  of  readers. 


Through  the  Tyrol  to  Venice.  By 
Mrs.  Newman  Hall.  London :  James 
Nisbet  &  Co. 

A  MOST  graceful  and  interesting 
volume  of  travels,  as  clear  and  spark¬ 
ling  as  the  playful  streams  or  the 
breezy  dawms  that  enchanted  our 
authoress  in  her  Tyrolese  trip.  En¬ 
chantment  it  must  have  been,  for  the 
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rerr  spirit  of  these  blithesome  thin?^ 
has  possessed  the  writer  and  pho- 
tojrraplied  her  pa^e.  There  is  no 
ambition  in  the  volume  ;  it  is  simply 
a  vivid  record  of  what  was  seen 
and  felt  in  a  brilliant  summer  holi- 
jav ;  but  this  simplicity,  this  sunny 
I  truthfulness,  which  makes  you  see 
i  and  Icel  what  the  writer  records 
and  revives,  give  a  wonderful  ani- 
i  niatioii  to  the  book.  We  do  not 
criticise  where  we  have  so  fully 
?  enjoyed.  We  have  clambered  up  the 
j  Kiaiiuiie  Piiss,  we  have  cogitated  on 
J  the  ruins  of  the  Amphitheatre  at 
^  Verona,  and  swept  soundlessly  over 
i  the  glittering  water-streets  of  Venice, 

I  burnished  with  the  gold  of  heaven, 

I  in  company  with  our  fair  authoress, 

^  and  now  part  regretfully,  but  bearing 
t  with  us  pleasant  souvenirs. 

? 

^  - 

t 

r  Coot  Cavouk  :  His  Life  and  Career. 

I  By  Basil  H.  Cooper,  B.A.,  of  the  Uui- 
versity  of  London.  London;  Judd  & 
i  Glass,  New  Bridge  Street,  and  Gray’s 
5  Inn  Road.  Pp.  200. 

1 

I  The  life  and  career  of  Count  Cavour 
r  is  likewise  the  history  of  the  develop- 
:  ment  of  Constitutionalism  in  Sar- 
}  dinia,  and  this  is  the  two-sided 
;  subject  ably  treated  in  this  volume. 

The  book  is  for  the  most  part  a 
’  translation,  and  as  we  recognise  under 
the  English  garb  a  foreign  friend 
we  have  recently  met,  we  are  happy 
to  give  our  testimony,  along  with  the 
translator’s,  to’ the  high  character  and 
authority  of  the  original. 

The  translation  has  been  admirably 
done,  the  English  is  vigorous,  idio¬ 
matic,  and  free  from  all  that  foreign 
davour  which  renders  many  transla¬ 
tions  unpalatable  to  English  taste. 
In  this  respect  the  work  is  a  remark¬ 
able  success,  and  reflects,  we  think, 
great  credit  on  Mr.  Cooper.  The 
highest  merit  of  a  translation-  is 
not  to  read  like  one.  A  schoolboy 
can  translate  words  ;  only  a  scholar 
can  transfuse  living  thoughts  from  a 
foreign  language  into  his  own. 


Work  AND  Conflict;  or,  the  Divine 
Life  in  its  Progress :  A  Bix>k  of  Facts 
and  Histories.  By  the  Rev.  Jolin 
Kennedy,  A.M.  London:  The  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

Part  I.  contains  the  Soul’s  Work  ; 
the  World’s  Work  ;  Social  AVork. 

Part  II.  contains  Conflict  with 
Sin  ;  Conflict  with  Despondency  and 
Doubt  ;  Conflict  with  Death. 

These  subjects  Mr. Kennedy  handles 
with  his  usual  felicity  and  abundance 
of  illustration.  Facts  interest  and 
instruct  the  general  reader  more  than 
speculation.  They  are  flesh  and  blood 
arguments,  and  have  a  thrill  about 
them  that  moves  when  logic  is  power¬ 
less.  So  Mr.  Kennedy,  with  a  wise 
reference  to  the  wants  of  Christian 
people,  has  made  his  book  a  book  of 
life.  It  is  crowded  with  brief  bio¬ 
graphies,  which  point  and  urge  his 
moral  well. 


Modern  Europe;  a  School  History. 
By  John  Lord,  A.M.  9th  edition.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Simpkin,  Marsliall,  &  Co.  18t>0. 

Tins  excellently  got-up  work  ex¬ 
tends  from  A.D.  1400  to  the  peace  of 
Villafranca.  It  is  exceedingly  well 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  schools 
by  its  copious  indices,  tiihle  of  con¬ 
tents,  marginal  references  and  dates, 
and  the  series  of  analytical  cpiestions 
added  at  the  end.  It  may  also  with 
advantage  be  consulted  by  those  older 
than  schoolboys. 


A  Life-Lono  Story;  or.  Am  I  my 
Sister’s  Keeper.  London ;  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co. 

The  history  of  a  young  zealous  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  cross  and  of  his  brave- 
hearted  wife,  who  lost  her  patrimony 
by  her  marriage,  and  after  his  prema¬ 
ture  death,  wore  bur  strength  out  at 
embroidery  work  in  order  to  support 
her  two  children  and  herself  in  one 
of  the  London  suburbs.  So  stated 
this  seems  a  meagre  twice-told  title, 
but  delineated  by  the  clear-etching 
pen  ol  the  authoress,  and  the  acces- 
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series  wroiig^it  out  with  pathetic  i 
simplicity,  it  becomes  a  dnimatic  and 
powerful  picture.  It  is  not  the  tale,  I 
however,  that  constitutes  the  chief 
interest  of  the  volume,  but  the  aside- 
pas>ajres  where  the  womanly  soul  of  , 
the  writer  breaks  out  in  lamentation  | 
of  the  woes  that  overrun  our  (diris-  i 
tian  land,  describiim  with  vehement  ! 
and  almost  proi)hetic  tones,  the  ' 
wrongs  and  misery— the  blinding  ; 
tears  and  bloodless  deaths,  that  waste  ; 
and  blast  the  helj)less,  oppressed,  ' 
tempted,  fallen  women  of  our  large  > 
towns,  and  imploring  with  an  earnest-  ! 
ness  that  must  awake  the  stoney-  ' 
liearted  confessor  of  Christ  to  wit¬ 
ness  and  work  against  those  evils 
liii  trade  and  social  life  that  wreak 
such  woful  consequences  on  the  Weak 
and  Fair. 


Tue  Sipeeeal  Heavens.  By  Thomas  j 
Dick,  LL.l).  6tb  Thousand.  London:  i 
AVarvi  &  Co.,  raternoster  Kow.  ^ 

Dr.  Dick  has  for  many  years  been, 
perha}>s,  our  most  popular  writer  on 
subjects  connected  with  astronomy. 
The  i>resent  work  in  its  successive  ; 
editions  cannot  fail  to  sustain  his  j 
.  very  high  reputation.  The  matter  is  j 
ggood,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  I 
Sfcience  brought  up  by  it  to  the  present  ; 
yt-ar.  The  illustrations  are  very 
V-uitiful ;  and  the  whole  forms  a 
.  very  cheap  and  valuable  compendium  i 
,,of  s‘arry  science.  I 


A  V  isiT  TO  THE  Philippine  Islands. 
By  Sir  John  Bowring,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  , 
late  Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  H.  B.  M.’s  j 
Plenipotentiary  in  China,  &c.,  Ac.  | 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1859.  ! 

In*  the  course  of  a  few  weeks’  holiday  | 
from  the  cares  of  his  colonial  govern¬ 
ment,  Sir  John  Bowring  paid  a  short 
visit  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  during 
which  it  is  evident  his  time  was  not 
vwasted,  but  devoted  with  character-  i 
i>tic  energy  to  observation  of  the  ■ 
Ai;ipabilities  of  the  soil  and  climate,  ! 
And  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 


the  people.  In  this  he  was  greatly 
assisted  by  the  advantages  he  enjoved 
“  from  immediate  and  constant  inter¬ 
course  with  the  various  authorities 
and  the  most  friendly  rece]>tion  by 
the  natives  of  every  class.”  The  result 
is  a  most  pleasant  and  readable  book, 
containing  a  vast  amount  of  infonnu- 
tion  connected  with  the  present  con¬ 
dition  and  prospective  resources  of 
these  hitherto  little-known  islands. 

Alt  hough  these  islands  are  a  Spanish 
colony,  the  number  of  European 
Spaniards  settled  here  is  very  small 
indeed  compared  with  the  natives 
and  mixed  races.  The  entire  popu¬ 
lation  is  supposed  to  be  about  four 
millions,  of  whom  1,787,528  are 
native  Indians,  l>aying  tribute,  and 
78,400  are  mestizos  and  C’hinese 
tributaries.  The  remainder,  of  whom 
the  number  is  necessarily  unceitain, 
are  natives  not  under  government, 
inhabiting  the  mountains.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  these  are  Pagans,  al¬ 
though  there  are  many  exceptional 
cases.  For  instance,  in  the  island  of 
Mindanao,  there  are  many  Mahoine- 
dans,  “  probably  of  Malayan  descent.” 
The  enmity  between  these  and  the 
^8paniards  is  constant  and  deadly. 

There  is  an  interesting  account 
given  in  the  chapter  on  “  Population 
and  Races”  of  some  inhabitants  of 
the  remote  mountainous  regions  of 
^Mindanao — “  a  race  in  the  very  lowest 
stages  of  barbarism,  I  cannot  say  of 
civilizjition,  for  of  that  they  present 
no  trace.  They  are  said  to  w*ear  no 
garments,  to  build  no  houses,  to  dress 
no  food.  They  wmnder  in  the  forest, 
whose  wild  fruits  they  gather  by  day, 
and  sleep  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees  by  night.  They  have  no  form 
of  government,  no  chief,  no  religious 
usages  of  any  kind.  I  saw*  one  of  the 
race  w’ho  w*as  brought  for  sale  as  any 
w*ild  animal  might  have  been,  to  the 
governor  of  Zamboanga.”  Yet  it  is 
clearly  and  satisfactorily  proved  that 
these  people  are  susceptible  of  culti¬ 
vation,  civilization,  and  Clu*istianisa- 
tion. 

On  Ethnolog}*,  Sir  John  holds  some 
remarkable  and  certainly  original 
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views.  Instead  of  agreeing  with  the 
p'lieral  tendency  now  in  vogue,  to 
trace  all  varieties  of  mankind  and  of 
laniriiage  to  one  common  origin,  or 
with  some)  to  a  few  defined  types, 
lie  goes  so  far  as  to  imi)ly  that  the 
varieties  now  observed  are  few  in 
miiiiber  compared  with  those  that 
originally  existed  ;  and  that  the  same 
is  the  case  as  regards  languages.  “  I 
believe  there  are  more  varieties  of  the 
hiiinan  family  than  have  hitherto 
been  recognised  by  physiologists, 
amongst  whom  no  afiinity  of  language 
will  be  found.  The  theories  current 
as  to  the  derivation  of  the  many 
varieties  of  the  human  race  from  a 
tew  ]>rimitive  types  will  not  bear 
examination.  CiviliziUion  and  educa- 
ti(Hi  will  modify  the  character  of  the 
skull,  and  the  ditferences  between  the 
crania  of  the  same  people  are  so  great 
as  to  defy  any  general  law  of  classifi¬ 
cation.  The  further  back  we  are 
enabled  to  go,  the  greater  will  be  the 
distinction  of  types  and  tongues  ;  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  i)rogress  of 
time,  and  commerce,  and  knowledge, 
and  colonization,  has  annihilated  many 
an  independent  idiom,  as  it  has  de¬ 
stroyed  many  an  aboriginal  race 
(p.  1(57.)  One  remarkable  fact  ad¬ 
duced  with  regard  to  the  wild  races, 
is  the  great  se})a ration  of  the  toes, 
enabling  the  foot  to  be  used  in  great 
l>art  as  a  hand.  Were  this  jo’oved  to 
be  an  original  endowment,  it  would 
certainly  go  far  to  support  the  theory 
of  diversity  of  race.  We  think  it 
scarcely  necessary,  however,  to  state 
that  we  in  no  degree  acquiesce  in  our 
author’s  ethnology. 

The  established  religion  is  that  of 
the  Ttomish  Church.  As  to  the  wild 
natives  and  the  ]Mahomedans  De  Mas 
advises  that  the  Spanish  Government 
shnuld  hug  them  and  convert  them  ! 
and  empio}'  them  in  agriculture. 

The  great  characteristic  of  the  na¬ 
tional  manners  and  customs  is  strange., 
enough.  Cock-fighting ;  its  preva¬ 
lence  is  beyond  all  description.  The 
passion  for  it  is  “a  delirium,  and  no 
law  can  check  the  number  or  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  fights :  .  .  .  there  are 


cocks  in  every  house,  at  every  corner, 
at  the  foot  of  every  tree,  along  the 
quays  and  shores,  on  the  prows  of 
every  coasting  ship,  and  as  if  the 
living  were  not  enough,  they  are 
sculptured,  they  are  painted,  and 
.  charcoaled  (not  artistically),  on  every 
'  wall  for  public  admiration,  and  public 
:  admiration  recognises  the  portraiture, 
j  though  the  information  is  not  placed 
there — as  by  the  painter  of  old— to 
announce  ‘  This  is  a  cock.’  ” 

Tobacco  constitutes  the  staple  trade 
here,  rice  is  also  grown  very  exten¬ 
sively,  and  sugar  to  some  extent,  but 
the  climate  is  not  particularly  favour¬ 
able  to  general  agriculture,  being 
specified  in  a  Sjxinish  proverb  as 
“  six  months  of  dust,  six  months  of 
mud,  and  six  months  of  everything.” 
Indigo  and  spices  might  be  grown 
to  much  advantage,  but  they  are 
neglected.  The  forest  trees  seem  des¬ 
tined  to  form  a  consitlerable  part 
of  the  riches  of  these  islands.  Gold 
is  found  here,  and  coal,  but  of  inferior 
quality.  The  chapters  on  commerce, 
education,  and  government  are  full  of 
instructive  matter,  and  the  most 
valuable  suggestions  ;  but  they  must 
l>e  read  entire  to  be  appreciated. 
Altogether  the  work  is  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive,  though  largely 
made  up  of  extracts  and  sentiments — 
not  always  acknowledged — from  other 
writers.  It  is  also  agreeably  illus¬ 
trated  ■with  goo<l  lithographs,  .and 
forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  tropical  countries  with  ' 
their  associat  ?d  ha  bits  and  capabilities. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Edmund 
Spenser;  with  Memoir  and  Critical 
dissertations,  by  George  Giliillan,  in  5 
volumes.  Edinburgh :  James  Xichol, 
104  Jligh-street. 

This  splendid  edition  of  Spenser  is 
nowi_complete.  — It  contains  ‘‘  every 
line  extant  of  the  poetry  of  Spenser,” 
ami  is  presented  in  such  a  conqx'ii- 
dious,  attractive,  and  useful  form, 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  become  par 
eccceUence  the  popular  edition  of 
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our  ])oloved  alloirorist.  We  have  I 

^  •  •  •  I 

not  noticed  this  edition  duiino  its  ; 
issue,  helievinjx  we  could  render  | 
jrreater  service  to  its  spirited  ]mb-  ' 
lisher  when  it  was  completed, 
and  we  couM  inform  our  readers,  i 
not  that  certain  felicitous  im))rove- 
inents  were  projected  in  this  edition, 
hut  that  they  had  heen  made.  What  ! 
these  are  we  can  best  indicate  in  the  ; 
words  of  the  editor,  Mr.  (iriltillan —  ! 
“  Ainono  the  learned,  to  whom  the 
jiresentation  of  an  anticpie  pa^e- forms 
no  barrier,  but  acts  often  as  a  zest, 
there  are  tew  poems  in  our  lan^ruaoe 
more  admired  than  ‘  The  Faerie 
i,)ueen,’  but  to  the  jxeneral  reader,  | 
the  old  spelling  is  felt  to  be  so  r(*})id- 
sive  as  to  make  the  work  appear  a 
sealed  book.”  We  have  felt  the 
diiicrence  in  reading  a  paoe  of 
this  (iimukd  ortho<iraphy,  as  coin- 
]>ared  with  the  old,  to  be  as 
jxreat  as  the  difference  between  the 
'lanluJ  rouoh  and  discoloured  by  rust, 
and  when  burnished  and  clean.  The 
work  done  by  Mr.  Giltillan  for 
Sptmser  had  been  done  lono  ago  for 
Sliakspeare,  and  now  Sjienser  is  as 
easily  read  as  his  great  contemporary. 
The  explanations  given  of  obsolete 
terms  are  neither  ])rolix  nor  ineagi'e  ; 
usually  one  word  suttices,  and  the  ! 
glossary  being  ]nit  at  the  side  of  the 
page,  the  reader  glides  along  without 
the  slightest  interruption.  Every 
obstacle  l>eing  m)W  removed  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  our  glorious  ro¬ 
mantic  poet,  the  tlower  of  chivalry, 
we  trust  that  every  student  of  our  i 
language  and  liter.iture  will  now  avail 
himself  of  the  privih‘ge.  The  intro¬ 
ductory  essays  by  Mr.  Giltillan  are 
worthy  of  his  high  name:  one  exhi-  I 
bits  the  construction  and  moral  of 
the  allegories  of  the  several  works — 
another,  the  life  of  the  poet — a  third, 
a  dissertation  on  his  poetry  ;  all  of 
them  grajdiic  and  instructive.  The 
type  is  doubtless  familiar  to  our 
readers,  and  will  be  no  mean  charm  to 
them  when  thov  indulge  in  theluxurv 
of  buying  and  reading  this  standard 
edition  ofSpeiiser.  l 


ArroBiooKAPiiY  of  Lkigh  Hcnt.  \ 
New  Edition,  K.'viscd  by  the  Author 
^^ith  further  Kevision  niid  an  liuro! 
duct  ion  bv  his  Eldest  Son.  London  * 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

This  is  a  charming  gossipping  vohnne, 
written  in  Leigh  Hunt’s  hapjaesJ 
style.  ,  Its  entire  length  is  a  lon.r 
]ncture  gallery,  where  the  portraits 
of  his  friends  are  preserved,  and  our 
host,  in  taking  us  through,  kindly 
interweaves  with  his  talk  pleasant 
reminiscences  of  the  hours  he  spent 
with  each  of  them.  The  greatest 
literary  men  of  the  past  and  present 
age  are  thus  introduced  and  descrihed 
to  us.  Goleridge,  Keats,  Byron, 
Campbell,  Shelley,  Carlyle,  and 
Hickens.  Leigh  Hunt  was  intimate 
with  them  all,  and  here,  as  in  a 
magical  mirror,  we  see  them  ]):iss 
before  us,  in  the  vraisemblance  of 
life,  along  with  a  number  of  others, 
their  associates  and  friends.  Leigh 
Hunt’s  va])ourous  religious  sentimen¬ 
tality  hangs  like  a  mist  over  portions 
of  the  book,  damping  and  darkening 
the  reader’s  mind  as  ‘  it  did  the 
author’s.  Otherwise,  a  pleasanter 
railway  or  idter-dinner  companion 
could  not  be  desired. 


The  Public  Speakeb,  and  TTow  to 

Make  One.  Jiv  a  Cambridge  Man. 

London :  J  nines  N isbet . 

If  the  title-page  were  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  stating  what  the  author  wanted 
to  know,  we  could  direct  him  where 
to  get  instructions  how  to  make  a 
public  speaker  ;  but  we  w\irn  our 
readers  not  to  expect  such  instruction 
from  this  book,  which  only  asks  and 
does  not  tell  —  how  ;  unless  tliis 
advice  be  sutHcient  whicli  we  give  in 
three  words  what  our  author  expands 
over  12(.i  ]ip.  Query, — Howto  make 
a  Public  Speaker.  Aiisw^er, — Resolve 
and  be. 
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Social  ‘Religion,  oxeTnplified 
in  an  Account  of  the  First  Settlement 
of  Christianity  in  the  City  of  Coerludd. 
Itrthe  Hev.  >iatthiaa  Maurice.  Seventh 
Edition.  Edited  hy  the  Rev.  F.  Xiclio- 
h\<.  Professor  of  Theoloijy  and  Church 
History,  Carmarthen  College.  London  : 
AVur  l  &  Co. 


A  reprint  and  revise  of  a  quaint,  rich, 
oM,  unforgotten  book,  written  by  a 
contoiniiorary  and  neighbour  of  Dodd¬ 
ridge.  Being  a  Welslnnan  he  re¬ 
produces  an  old  Celtic  city  into  wliich  i 
Cliristianity  is  just  introduced,  and  i 
illustrates  the  constitution  and  work-  | 
ingof  the  apostolic  churches  from  the  i 
fictitious  history  of  the  young  church  i 
111  Coerludd.  The  framework  of  the  ! 
narrative  is  cumbrous  wood-work, 
for  the  Rev.  Matthias  was  no  cunning  : 
workman  in  words  or  fancies  ;  but  ; 
the  matter  enclosed  is  solid  and  j 
precious.  Like  bullion-boxes,  inside  i 
the  rude  carpentry  there  are  pure 
and  weighty  ingots.  Further,  there  I 
is  a  severe  realistic  manner  about  I 
the  Puritan’s  fiction,  which  gives  it  i 
ail  amazing  hold  on  the  imagination,  ; 
so  that  these  early  Christians,  despite  j 
their  Welsh  and  unpronounceable  | 
names,  excite  deep  and  growing  in¬ 
terest  as  we  read  of  them. 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORN'E.  j 

After  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  long  resi-  | 
deuce  in  this  country,  many  of  his  i 
admirers  no  doubt  expected  from  him  i 
some  work  embodying  his  impressions  | 
of  Phiglish  scenery  and  English  life.  | 
Liverpool,  with  its  intense  business  ; 
energy  and  its  entirely  modern  cha-  i 
racter,  was  scarcely  a  fitting  home  for  ; 
the  poetic  or  the  romantic,  but  there  | 
Were  phases  of  its  life  of  which  we  | 
shouhl  all  gladly  have  received  his 
impressions.  Picturesque  glimpses  i 
of  scenery  there  are  too  in  its  neigh- 
hourhood,  as  Mr.  Hawthorne  learned  : 
in  his  wanderings  on  the  New 
Brighton  shore,  and  among  the 
E.tsuiaiii  woods,  where  the  dreamy,  | 


absorbed  demeanour  of  the  romancist 
not  unfreijuently  puzzled  the  ipuet 
C  heshire  country  people.  We  mus 
own  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
that  after  a  silence  of  several  years 
Mr.  Hawthorne  should  make  even 
Italy  his  first  theme.  He  has  written 
his  name  after  those  of  De  Stael,  and 
Tieck,  and  Andersen,  and  many 
others  from  lands  not  Italian,  who 
have  made  Italy  the  home  of  their 
ideal  creations.  Some  curiosity  must 
be  felt  as  to  the  manner  in  which  an 
author  who  succeeded  in  drawing  a 
veil  of  old-world  mystery  and  romance 
even  over  Boston  can  avail  of  the 
exhaustless  materials  which  lie  heaped 
around  the  Capitol  and  the  Coloseum. 
We  must  frankly  declare  our  opinion 
that  the  attempt  has  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  that  the  Romance  of 
Monte  Beni*  will  not  add  to  the 
fame  of  the  author  of  the  Romance 
of  Blithedale.  Mr.  Hawthorne  seems 
to  have  concentrated  in  his  latest 
work  all  the  peculiar  defects  even  of 
his  best  productions,  and  to  have  dif¬ 
fused  over  it  less  of  his  peculiar 
charm  of  thought,  and  style,  and 
touch,  than  are  apparent  even  in  the 
slightest  of  his  previous  ett'orts.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  arise  from  the 
perusal  of  this  book  without  a  feeling 
of  disappointment  and  a  sense  of 
wasted  genius. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  is  unquestionably 
a  man  of  genius,  and  of  characteristics 
thoroughly  imborrowed  and  original. 
When  his  name  first  became  known 
in  English  literature,  a  ])lace  among 
the  foremost  of  his  own  art  was 
readily  and  justly  accorded  to  him. 
There  appeared  something  in  his 
writings  which  indicated  the  latent 
existence  of  a  power  yet  to  be  deve- 
lo]ied  and  made  profitable  to  the 
world.  With  the  lapse  of  time  it 
seemed  almost  certain  that  this  vague¬ 
ness  and  want  of  ])urpose  would  crys- 
talize  into  clearne^  and  well-directed 
force. 


•  “Transformation:  or,  the  Romance  of 
Monte  Beni.”  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Loudon  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
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It  is  not  sur])risinj;  that  Mr.  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  earlier  works  aroused  the 
attention  of  a  ])u]>lic  lan^iid  from 
very  satiety  of  novel  readinj^.  There 
Wiis  genius  in  tlieni  entirely  peculiar, 
and  almost  inexplicahle.  Hawthorne 
took  his  reader  with  him  into  the 
centre  of  busy,  bustlinjj,  and  modern 
Boston,  drew  his  ma^ic  circle,  spake 
his  conjuration,  and  the  very  spirit 
of  the  anti(|ue  arose  in  ^loom  and 
cloud  upon  the  scene.  In  his  descrip¬ 
tions  of  some  old  Massachussetts 
family  name,  or  some  Governor’s 
council  chamber,  the  very  soul  of  the 
elder  world  seems  to  descend  and 
hold  communion  with  the  reader. 
Occasional  jrlimpses,  too,  of  a  "entle 
and  tender  feelinjj  revealed  them¬ 
selves.  The  openinft  chapter  of  the 
“  Scarlet  Letter,”  describin<jj  the  little 
custom-house  of  Salem  and  its  offi¬ 
cials,  was  as  quaint  and  genial  as  if  it 
w’ere  a  lost  leaf  from  the  essays  of 
]>oor  Elia.  But  there  w’as  a  powder  in 
the  “Scarlet  Letter”  rarely  united 
with  such  quiet  pathos.  Scarcely  is 
there  in  literature  a  contrast  and  a 
junction  more  terribly  dramatic  than 
those  wdiich  separate  and  yet  link  to- 
frether  the  Puritan  preacher  and  the 
branded  w’earer  of  the  fatal  symbol. 
Is  it  not  Maclise’s  paintinjj  of  the 
})lay-scene  in  Hamlet,”  in  w  hich  the 
artifice  of  the  painter  has  caused  the 
shadow’  of  the  sta^je-murderer  to  fall 
across  the  chamber  ri^ht  upon  the 
fi^rure  of  the  fratricide  Kini'  ?  It  is 
thus  that  in  the-“  Scarlet  Letter”  the 
sha«low  of  the  degradation  and  the 
jjuilt  of  the  lost  woman  darkens  the 
form  of  the  preacher,  and  seems  to 
mark  out  a  black  space  upon  wdiich 
those  two  bein<^  stand  alone,  appal¬ 
lingly  distinjxuished  from  the  pure 
briirlitness  all  around. 

^  The  “  Blithe<lale  Romance,”  in 
many  respects  the  best,  w’as  surely 
the  saddest  of  the  author’s  produc¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  dreary  retrospect  of 
enthusiasm  uselessly  expendinji  its 
))ow’ers,  and  prematurely  expiring; : 
passion  misdirected,  and  turnintrback 
to  prey  upon  itself :  principles  the 
most  unselfish  and  exalted  worked 


I 
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out  without  judgment,  and  either  de- 
jreneratiii}?  into  melancholy  mono- 
mania  or  breaking  out  into  a  wil,br 
madness. 

But  the  author  ought  to  have  groun 
to  something  still  better,  artistically 
and  morally.  The  defects  of  previous 
labours  w’ould  have  been  compensated 
had  the  interval  of  years  which  fol- 
low’cd  the  publication  of  the  “  Rlithe- 
dale  Romance  ”  been  the  precnrscr 
of  a  w’ork  wholly  healthy  and  niaiilv 
in  tone,  and  which  while  develop¬ 
ing  to  the  fullest  the  high  imagina¬ 
tion  and  the  spiritualized  feeling  of 
the  author  should  borrow  no  unreal, 
delusive,  and  disap|x>inting  atti'ac- 
tions  from  the  morbid,  the  mystic  and 
i  the  supernatural.  Such  a  w’ork  the 
'  “Romance  of  Monte  Beni”  emphati- 
1  cally  is  not.  It  has  all  the  s]>ecial 
defects  of  its  predecessors,  and  not 
many  of  their  peculiar  merits. 

The  “  Romance  of  Monte  Beni  ”  is 
at  least  original  in  its  structure.  It 
i  is  the  story  of  a  being  almost  en¬ 
tirely  animal  in  its  origin,  de¬ 
veloped  into  emotion,  painful  striig- 
I  gles,  and  final  exaltation  by  the 
remorse  which  follow’s  a  sudden  deed 
of  crime.  In  the  old  classic  legend 
the  higher  life  lights  up  in  the  animal 
nature  at  the  first  glimpse  of  human 
beauty.  In  the  German  story  a  soul 
enters  the  sprite-form  of  Undine  with 
the  visitation  of  human  love.  In  Mr. 
Hawdhorne’s  novel  the  nature  of  the 
Faun  grow’s  humanized  and  ennobled 
through  the  painful  medium  (d  re¬ 
morse  and  despair.  It  is  not  ditficuli 
to  see  how  the  storv  graduallv  de- 
veloped  itself  in  the  author’s  mind. 
Mr.  Haw’thorne  wdien  gazing  on  the 
marble  Faun  of  Praxiteles  in  the 
sculpture  gallery  of  the  Capitol  fell 
into  his  ])eculiar  ami  dreamy  medita¬ 
tions  upon  the  mythic  nature  of  the 
being  wdio  held  that  strange  place 
betw’een  man  and  animal,  liavini! 
some  of  the  form  and  some  of  the 
I  character  of  each,  capable  of  a 
higher  joy  and  love  than  the  one  race, 
incapable  of  the  mspiratioiqthe  sorrow, 
the  exaltation  of  the  other.  The 
strange  desire  seized  upon  the  authors 
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iiuamnation  to  weave  a  modern  ro-  i  himself  into  a  kind  of  literary  Cacr- 
niin'ce  around  a  central  tijijure  in  j  liostro  ?  Might  not  the  words  Mr. 
whose  being  the  elements  of  the  wild  ;  Hawthorne  has  applied  to  our  English 
iovoiis  Faun  nature  were  blended  |  sculptor  be,  with  far  greater  strict- 
froin  a  hereditary  source.  “The  1  ness,  now  applied  to  himself  / 
Kdn?  here  represented  is  endowed  j  “Gifted  with  more  delicate  power 
witlnio  princijile  of  virtue,  and  would  ;  than  any  other  man  alive,  he  has 
he  incapable  of  comprehending  such,  |  foregone  to  be  a  C’hristian  reality, 
but  he  would  be  true  and  honest  by  |  and  perverted  himself  into  a  Pagan 
dint  of  his  simplicity.’^  Donatello,  |  idealist,  whose  business  or  efficacy 
the  hero,  is  the  heir  of  a  line  of  Etrus-  j  in  our  present  world  it  would  be 
a\n  ancestors  whose  origin  is  traced  exceedingly  difficult  to  define.” 
back  by  the  legends  of  the  region  in  It  \vould,  indeed,  be  unjust  not 
which  their  hereditary  castle  stands  to  declare  that  there  are  many  scenes 

to  the  vanished  race  of  the  Faun  |  of  great  power,  vivid  descriptions  of 
which  once  peopled  and  made  living  |  towui  and  forest  sights,  quaint  scraps 
the  darkling  depths  of  Tuscan  forests.  !  of  suggestive  thought,  and  gleams 
A  sudden  deed  of  blood,  in  defence  !  of  irresistible  pathos  scattered  over 
of  one  he  loves,  first  wmkens  sorrow  i  these  volumes.  Some  of  the  sketches 
and  remorse  and  finally  human  aspi-  j  of  Italian  scenery  remind  the  reader 
rations  and  hope  in  the  joyous,  animal  of  Mr.  Brett’s  marvellous  Vale  of 
being  of  the  nineteenth  century  Faun.  Aosta,  with  its  sun  and  shadow,  its 
By  a  dim  mystical  method  brightened  thunderclouds,  its  vines,  its  rocks, 
indeed  by  some  flashes  of  beauty  and  and  its  radiant  colours  ;  and  here  and 
gleams  of  genuine  feeling  is  this  moral  there  a  stray  passage  of  a  quieter 
wrought  out.  The  theme  is  repulsive  and  homelier  kind  reminds  us  that  we 
in  itself,  and  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  not  are  communing  with  the  author  of  the 
endeavoured  to  soften  or  relieve,  ex-  “  Twice-Told  Tales.”  Here,  for  in¬ 
cept  in  rare  instances,  its  repelling  stance,  are  a  few  genial  sentences  in 
features.  The  other  creatures  of  the  which  Mr.  Hawthorne  meditates  over 
story  are  unfortunately  but  too  his  heroine,  as  she  sits  and  mends  a 
familiar  to  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  readers.  glove: — “There  is  something  ex- 
The  highly-gifted,  beautiful,  proud  treniely  pleasant  and  even  touching 
woman,  hunted  down  by  some  vague  — at  least,  of  very  sweet,  soft,  and 
and  terrible  destiny,  and  eternally  winning  effect — in  this  peculiarity  of 
haunted  by  a  mysterious  and  abhorred  needlework,  distinguishing  women 
persecutor  ;  the  fragile,  spiritualized  from  men.  Our  own  sex  is  incapable 
gill ;  the  earnest,  aspiring  artist —  of  any  such  by-play,  aside  from  the 
these  are  forms  we  have  met  in  all  main  business  of  life  ;  but  w'omen — 
our  author’s  previous  works.  But  be  they  of  wdiat  earthly  rank  they 
their  colours  have  begun  to  fade.  however  gifted  wdth  intellect  or 

Artistically,  as  well  as  in  a  higher  j  genius,  or  endowed  with  awTul  beauty 
sense,  this  book  seems  to  us  a  failure.  |  — have  always  some  little  handiwork 
The  moral  it  professes  to  teach  is  |  ready  to  fill  up  the  tiny  gap  of  every 
surely  open  to  the  gravest  exception.  |  vacant  moment.  A  needle  is  familiar 
Never  before,  at  least  in  the  literature  I  to  the  feelings  of  them  all.  A  queen 
of  our  day,  has  crime  been  made  the  |  no  doubt  plies  it  on  occa.sions  ;  the 
purifying  furnace  from  which  the  soul  ;  woman-poet  can  use  it  as  adroitly  as 
comes  out  refined  and  glorified.  Ar-  her  pen  ;  the  'woman’s  eye  that  has 
tistically  the  story  is  complicated  and  i  discovered  a  new  star  turns  from  its 
confused,  its  characters  feel de,  and  only  [’ gloiy  to  send  the  polished  little  in- 
its  incidents  and  reflections  striking,  j  strument  gleaming  along  the  hem  of 
while  its  conclusion  is  scarcely  Intel-  i  her  kerchief,  or  to  darn  a  casual  fray 
ligible.  Why  should  a  man  of  |  in  her  dress.  And  they  have  greatly 
genuine  and  natural  powder  convert  the  advantage  of  us  in  this  respect. 


HRIEF  NOTICES. 


The  slender  thread  of  silk  or  cotton 
keeps  them  united  with  the  small, 
familiar,  grentle  interests  of  life,  the 
continually  operatinix  influences  of 
which  do  so  much  for  the  health  of 
the  chanicter,  and  cjiitv  otf  what 
would  othemdse  be  a  dangerous  accu¬ 
mulation  of  morbid  sensibility.  A 
vast  deal  of  human  sympathy  runs 
alon^  this  electric  line,  stretching  from 
the  throne  to  the  wicker-chair  of  the 


humblest  seamstress,  and  keeping 
hif^h  and  low  in  a  species  of  commu¬ 
nion  with  their  kindred  beinns' 
Metliinks  it  is  a  token  of  healthy  and 
gentle  characteristics  when  women  of 
hij^h  thouijjhts  and  accomplishments 
love  to  sew,  especially  as  they  are 
never  more  at  home  with  their  own 
hearts  than  while  so  occupied.” 
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the  best  KEMEDY  foe  ISDIGESTIOE' 1 !  I 


NORTON’S  CAMOMILE  PILLS 

confidently  recomin«nd^  as  a  simple  but  certain  remedy  for  indigestion,  which  is 
of  nearly  all  the  diseases  to  which  we  are  subject,  being  a  Medicine  so  unifurmly 
*^tefiil  and  beneficial,  that  it  is  with  justice  called  the  “  Natural  Strengthener  of  the 
laraan  Stomach.”  Noetojt’s  Pills  act  as  a  powerful  tonic  and  gmeral  aperient,  are 
;ij  jQtbeir  operation,  safe  under  any  circumstances,  and  thousands  of  persons  can  now 
testimony  to  the  benefits  to  be  deriyed  from  their  use. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  and  11s.  each  in  every  town  in  the  country. 

— Be  sure  to  ask  for  Norton’s  Pills,  and  do  not  be  persuaded  to  purchase 

the  various  imitations. 


A  CLEAR  COMPLEXION!!! 

C3- O  13  IF  I?,  E  "y  s 

'XTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS 

I  Strongly  recommended  for  Softening,  Improving,  Beautifying,  and  Preserving  the 
tin,  and  giving  it  a  blooming  and  charming  appearance.  It  will  completely  remove 
ao.  Sunburn,  Redness,  &c.,  and  by  its  Balsamic  and  Healing  qualities,  render  the  Skin 
fi,  pliable,  and  free  from  dryness,  &o.,  clear  it  from  every  humour,  pimple,  or  eruption, 
id  by  continuing  its  use  only  a  short  time,  the  skin  will  become  and  continue  soft 
id  smooth,  and  the  complexion  perfectly  clear  and  beautiful. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  price  2s.  9d.,  by  all  Medicine  Venders  and  Perfumers. 


FOR  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  AND  RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 

lOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS 

e  a  certain  and  safe  remedy.  They  restore  tranquillity  to  the  nerves,  give  tone  tO' 
j  stomach,  and  strength  to  the  whole  system.  No  other  Medicine  can  bo  compared  to 
‘se  excellent  Pills,  as  they  prevent  the  disorder  from  attacking  the  stomach  or  head, 
i  have  restored  thousands  from  pain  and  misery  to  health  and  comfort. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Venders,  at  Is.  l^d  ,  or  28.  9d.  per  Box. 


INFLUENZA,  COUGHS,  AND  COLDS. 


IMCO’S  ESSENCE  OF  LINSEED 

he  most  efficacious  remedy  ever  discovered  for  the  relief  of  persons  suffering  from 
uenza.  The  first  two  doses  generally  arrest  the  progress  of  this  distressing  complaint, 
a  little  perseverance  completely  removes  it.  Children's  coughs,  as  well  as  recent 
3  in  Adults,  will  be  remov^  by  a  few  doses  (frequently  by  the  first),  and  Asthmatic 
sons,  who  previously  had  not  been  able  to  lie  down  in  bed,  have  received  the  utmost 
efit  from  the  use  of  Simco’s  Bssence  of  Linseed. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Venders,  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  l|d.  and  28  9d.  each. 


REDUCTION  OF  THE  TTINE  AND  SPIRIT  DniEg_ 


EUROPEAN  &  COLONIAL  WINE  COMPANY 

122  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W.  ’ 


included^! 


Six  Dozen  deliver^ 
free  to  any  Railway 
Station  in  England  or 
W  ales. 


Price  Lists  sent  free  a 
application. 

Country  Orders  to  \ 
accompanied  withsBi 
mittance. 

Post  Office  Orde 
made  payable  to 

W.  REID  TIPPIUI 


All  .^JkV3L  WN.U..VOH\^QH  .yw 


Terms,  Cash,  or  Refer- 
cnce. 


Cheques  to  be  crossed 
Barclat  &,  Co. 


package: 


Manager, 


Every  Watch  in  the  latest  Style,  and  most  careftilly  Finished. 


Quality. 


Silver  Cases  and  Jewelled. 


Quality. 


Gold  Cases  and  Jewelled. 


GENTLEMEN’S.  i 

Horizontal  Construction,  sound' 

and  serv  oeable . 

Superior  Lever  (Geneva)  10  jewels 
Bennett's  Londou-made  Levers ... 
LADIES. 

Horizontal  Construction,  neat  and 
flat,  beautifully  engraved  caaes 

Superior  Geneva  Lever . 

Elegant  Silver  Dial-*,  10a.  6d.  extra. 
Small  London-made  Levers . 


GENTLEMEN'S. 
Horizontal  Construction,  enamel 

.  dial,  4  holes  jewelled  . 

Ditto,  gold  dial  and  strong  case. 
Bennett's  superior  London-made  j 

Patent  Lever,  jewelled . j 

LADIES.  I 

Horizontal  C<mstroction,  gold) 

dial . ; 

Patent  Lever  (Geneva) . j 


Ditto  (English)  hi.hly-fi.aiahed.j 


FOR  XXDIOAL  KEV,  DEAD  SECONDS 

Superior  Lever  with  Chronometer  Balance. 
Gold,  97,  2S,  and  19  Guineas. 


Gold,  50  Guineas;  Silver,  40  Guineas. 

Every  Watch  Skilftilly  Examined,  Timed,  and  its  Performance  Guarantee 

POST-OFFICE  ORDERS  PAYABLE  AS  UNDER,  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  ATTENTION. 


JOHN  BENNETT,  65  a  64  Cheapside,  London 


